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Near the banning of 
The Puerto Rican , ^ ^ ^ Senator Foraker 

introduced an amend- 
ment to the Puerto Rican Bill, limiting the 
tariff on Puerto Rican products to two 
years, and providing for free trade at an 
earlier date if the local government in 
Puerto Rico could raise the needed reve- 
nues by internal taxation. This amend- 
ment conciliated enough of the " insurgent '' 
Republican Senators to secure the passage 
of the Puerto Rican Bill, and a vote would 
have been reached last week had it not 
been for the desire of the opposition for a 
fuller discussion. Since the passage of the 
law returning to Puerto Rico the two 
million dollars of revenue collected from 
her products subsequent to annexation, it 
has been generally admitted by Republican 
Congressmen that Puerto Rico's need of 
revenue furnished only one of the reasons 
why the party decided to establish a tariff 
between the United States and Puerto 
Rico, instead of carrying out the Pre^- 
dent's original policy of reciprocal free 
trade. The change is, as we have here- 
tofore said, due to several causes: (i) to 
the representations of various interests — 
the cane-sugar growers in Louisiana, the 
beet-sugar growers in Nebraska, the 
tobacco companies in Connecticut, and 
the fruit producers in California : (2) to 
the protests of labor organizations fearing 
an influx of low-priced and contract labor ; 
(3) to the protests of ultra-protectionists, 
alarmed lest a supposed basic principle of 
the Republican party, namely, protection, 
should be threatened with ultimate extinc- 
tion by reason of free trade with Puerto 
Rico; (4^ to the supposed desirability of 
establishmg a test case for a Supreme 
Court decision to establish the right of 
Congress to legislate for a dependency 
without being hampered by the restraints 
of the Constitution. The Foraker com- 
promise limiting the tariff on Puerto Rican 



products to a short period, which could 
be further shortened by the action of the 
Puerto Ricans, conceded a good deal to 
those who demanded free trade with 
Puerto Rico, but it left to the protected 
interests the opportunity to learn from the 
Supreme Court whether or not the retention 
of the Philippines would extend to their 
inhabitants the right of free trade with 
ourselves and consequent free access into 
our labor market From both Republican 
and Democratic sources we learn that the 
fear of labor agitation against the inclu- 
sion of the Malays, corresponding to that 
of a few years ago for the exclusion of the 
Chinese, was the supreme motive for the 
proposed tariff. 



Tb« Republicaa Protests 



The compromise 
satisfied nearly all 
the Republican Senators except those 
who maintain that the new possessions 
are in such a sense part of the United 
States that the people of those territories 
possess all the rights guaranteed to the 
people of the States and Territories of 
the United States, and that consequently 
the retention of die Philippines will give 
to the Filipinos all the Constitutional 
rights possessed by the people of Okla- 
homa. There remained, however, several 
" insuigents " who were unwilling to com- 
promise the moral principle that we are 
bound to treat the Puerto Ricans as our 
own people, who refuse to tax them even 
temporarily for the benefit of protected 
interests here. Senator Cushman K. 
Pavis, of Minnesota, took the lead among 
these remonstrants, and on Wednesday 
delivered a telling speech against any 
tariff whatever. He reported Uiat Puerto 
Rico produces yeariy 120,000,000 cigarSg 
250,000,000 cigarettes, and 1,300,000 gal- 
lons of rum. If these articles were sub- 
jected to our internal revenue duties— 
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f l.lOaganon on nim, $1.50 a thousand on 
cigarettes, and f 3.60 a thousand on cigars — 
a revenue of more than $2,000,000 a year 
could be secured. Yet all these articles 
were left untaxed, and a tariff bill pressed 
against which the great body of the people 
were protesting. " What," he asked, " are 
the people going to say if this bill passes ? 
They will say : Free rum, and a tax on the 
flour the people eat" Senator Beveridge, 
of Indiana, sdso remonstrated against the 
proposed tariff on Puerto Rican industry, 
but his protest was less aggressive. His 
speech, delivered on Thursday, was laigely 
an argument tfiat the territories which 
''belong to" the United States cannot 
be ''a part of "the United SUtes, and 
that Congress was given by the Constitu- 
tion a ** free hand " in dealing with all 
the Territories. The fact, however, that 
Puerto Rico did not possess the Constitu- 
tional right to "reciprocity" did not 
absolve us from the duty to grant her 
this privilege, and he would vote for an 
amendment granting the island immediate 
access to our markets. Nevertheless, if 
this amendment failed, he would support 
the compromise bill asserting the right 
of this country to tax the territories as we 
see best, unrestrained by any provision 
of the Constitution. The day following 
Senator Proctor, of Vermont, made a 
forcible speech against the proposed 
tariff, in which he indicated that he 
would not accept it under any circum- 
stances. With him, of course, are Senators 
Hoar, Mason, Wellington, and possibly one 
or two other Republicans, who maintain 
that " the Constitution follows the flag." 
Over against these, however, may be set 
Senator McEnery, of Louisiana, and per- 
haps one or two other Democrats, who will 
support the compromise bill, making its 
adoption almost certain. 



Tbt Fatort off th« BUI 



The New York "Trib- 
une " and some other 
of the few journals of standing which are 
supporting the Puerto Rico tariff assume 
that the opposition comes from the Demo- 
crats. Of course the Democrats are in 
opposition, but not more so than an in- 
creasing number of Republicans, and the 
political significance of the great and 
growing protest from the country at large 
lies in the fact that it corner from Repul^ 



licans. Not in recent years has there 
been against any measure in Congress 
a popular feeling more deep, more intelli- 
g!t*% and more creditable to the coun- 
try. So far as can be judged from the 
statements of leading Republicans and an 
examination of official Republican jour- 
nals, the Far West, the Northwest, and the 
Middle West are almost a unit against the 
proposed tariff ; and, with few exceptions, 
the leading Republican journals in the 
Middle States and in New England are also 
opposed to it One of the foremost Re- 
publicans of the Northwest put the mat- 
ter tersely last week when he declared 
that the instincts of the people are 
against the tariff, and when the instincts 
of the people are against a measure it is 
to be presumed that the measure is 
wrong. The President, in the judg- 
ment of many of the most open-minded 
men in his own party, has made the 
greatest mistake of his life in consent- 
ing to abdicate his leadership and 
modify his free-trade message at the 
demand of men possessing, as the result 
has proved, less popular and political 
sagacity than himselL The bill may pass 
the Senate in some form ; it b doubtful 
whether, if it goes back to the House, it 
can pass the House again ; and, in our 
judgment, if, under party pressure, it is 
puslied through Congress, it will cost the 
Republican party heavily at the polls in 
the next Presidential election. 



Tbt United Socialitts 



In the Presidential cam- 
pa'gn of 1888 there 
were two feeble but hostile labor parties 
in the field, bearing the incongruous 
names of the United Labor party and the 
Union Labor party. This year it seemed 
for a time as if there would be t\\*o feeble 
but hostile Socialist parties in the field — 
the SocialiiTv Labor party, which for several 
years has polled a considerable vote among 
the German immigrants in New York, 
Chicago, and Milwaukee, and the Social 
Democratic party, whidi has recently 
shown such unexpected strength among 
American voters in Massachusetts. Ap- 
parently, however, the anomaly of two un- 
social Socialist parties may be avoided, for 
a convention held last week in New York 
City seems to have secured some measure 
qI union for the approaching campaign. If 
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the fusion is completed, the United Social- 
ists will support the ticket recently nomi- 
nated at Indianapolis, on which Eugene V. 
Debs was named for President, and Job 
Harriman, of California, for Vice-Presi- 
dent Mr. Debs was the organizer of 
the American branch of the Socialist 
party, and to his remarkable work as an 
agitator must be attributed in laig:e meas- 
ure the attention which his programme is 
arousing, not only in Massachusetts, but 
also in the extreme West, and even in 
some of the cities in the South. This 
programme, as stated in the platform 
adopted at Indianapolis, aims at the ulti- 
mate public ownership of all the means for 
the production and distribution of wealth. 
Its immediate demands are: the public 
ownership of all natural monopolies and 
of all industries controlled by trusts ; the 
reduction of the hours of labor in propor- . 
tion to the increasing facilities for pro- 
duction; the inauguration of public works 
for the employment of a lai^e number of 
the unemployed ; equal rights for men and 
women ; public insurance against accidents, 
lack of employment, and want in old age ; 
the adoption of direct legislation, and the 
abolition of war. In the campaign of 
1896 Mr. Debs and many of his lieuten- 
ants supported Mr. Bryan, but this year 
they are hostile to him — ^partly because 
his programme is not sufficiently radical, 
but chiefly because his antagonism to trusts 
shows him to be " at heart an individual- 
ist'' The Socialists welcome the trusts 
almost as much as the monopolists, for 
they believe that domination by private 
monopoly will necessarily introduce dom- 
ination by public monopoly; in other 
words, that the success of trusts will 
prepare the way for State Socialism. 
The Outlook is so far of the same opinion 
as to believe that the remedy for trusts is 
not a return to individualism, but a for- 
ward movement toward a government at 
once more highly organized and more 
democratic. 



The reports from Kentucky 
SilSSlof^ during the past fortnight have 

been highly sensational, but 
leave the reader certain of very few facts. 
Two Republicans implicated in the alleged 
conspiracy to kill Mr. Goebel have turned 
State's evidence, and are reported to have 



given testimony incriminating the Repub- 
lican Secretary of State and other party 
leaders. The latter have been held for 
trial, but the character of the witnesses 
against them is too doubtful, and the re- 
wards for testimony of this kind are too 
great, for any judgment to be passed until 
the court has tried the case. Unfortunate- 
ly, this trial may be postponed for several 
months. The defense, it is reported, will 
demand that the case be transferred from 
the Frankfort courts to some part of the 
State where public sentiment is less hos- 
tile to the accused. As r^ards the case 
involving the l^;al rights of the Repub- 
lican and Democratic claimants to the 
Governorship, one of the State courts has 
decided that tiie decision of the Legisla- 
ture is final, and the Court of Appeals is 
expected to reaffirm this view. In that 
event the Republican Governor will try to 
appeal to the Federal Supreme Court, but 
Judge Taft's recent decision indicates that 
the Federal Courts will not interfere. At 
present both claimants are exercising the 
functions of Governor, and different State 
and Federal officials are recognizing which- 
ever their party preference dictates. Gov- 
ernor Nash, of Ohio, has refused to honor 
requisitions from Kentudqr unless they 
are signed by both " Governors.** 



. The presentment hand- 

'^ ^mS "* «^ ^" ^y *« N«^ York 
March Grand Jury, of 
which Mr. George Haven Putnam was the 
enei^etic foreman, cannot be disregarded 
by tiie Tammany officials in this city. 
It has too much weight behind it, it is too 
definite, and it is too confirmatory to 
prevalent impressions of the revival of 
the old-time connivance between city offi- 
cials and crime, and of the revival of the 
system of revenue which flows from the 
unnatural combination of the keepers of 
the law mih its violators. The extraor- 
dinary spectacle has been presenjted in 
this county of the failure of the District 
Attorney to give any aid or help to the 
Grand Jury in its work; indeed, so dear 
was their conviction that he was a hin- 
drance rather than a help, that the Gran4 
Jury felt compelled in certain cases t<^ 
exclude the District Attorney from its 
sessions. In their attempt to arrive at 
the facts rcspe^ng t^je^^ges that 
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money has been paid to members of the worth in the market about $150,000,000. 

Police Department in return for immunity In a similar way, the Consolidated Gas 

from prosecution, the Grand Jury declare Company, whose assessment has been 

that they found themselves constantly raised from $5,000,000 to $15,000,000, 

obstructed by the District Attorney. The has outstanding over $40,000,000 of secu- 

presentment recites a series of facts which rities, all of which are above par. Most 

seem to show the grossest maladminis- of these corporations are assessed at a 

tration of the Police Department, and lower rate than are the great body of real 

charges police officials either with criminal estate owners, whose property gets no value 

ignorance or criminal negligence. These from any special privil^e received from 

charges are so definite in their character the dty. The new law is moderate as 

as to make it impossible for the District well as just in its provisions, and will 

Attorney to rest under them. Either he doubtless serve as a precedent for similar 

must meet them or he must be removed, statutes in other States. The whole coun- 

There could hardly be a greater scandal try is to be congratulated that the law 

in city government than such a state of is being administered in the spirit of its 

things as the presentment of the Grand framers. 

Jury charges against the prosecuting officer ^ 
of the county and the responsible officers 

of the police force. We have received, appar- 

• '^* mS^**"' entiy from a Roman Cath^ 

olic subscriber, a copy of 

n. N.W York Franchi- '^^'! ^^^ ^fT ^""^ ^® " ^^^^"^ Magazine," published by 

AMeMmenu Statute passed a year the Dominican Fathers in Somerset, Ohio, 

ago permitting local which contains a copy of a memorial of 

boards to assess municipal franchises at the Philippine friars addressed to the 

their market value was modified so as to Spanish Government, apparently just pre- 

transfer this power to a State board, there ceding the American war with Spain. This 

was general fear among anti-monopolists memorial contains the friars' statement of 

that the cities would not secure the revenue their case, and it is the only statement 

to which tiiey are entitied. Last week, emanating from them which we remember 

however, the State Board appointed by to have seen. It frankly recognizes the 

Governor Roosevelt reported its assessr hostility, not only of the Filipinos, but of 

inents, and these show that the spirit of Spanish residents in the Philippines, to 

the law has been followed with rare fidelity, the religious orders in the archipelaga 

As was expected, neariy all of the valuable it attributes this hostility to the influence 

franchises are m the great cities, and the of the Freemasons, to whom it charges 

great bulk of them m the metropolis, the organization of the Katipunan revo- 

The assessments given out by the Board lutionary society. It affirms that " if we 

for this city indicate hovf large a mass of had given the faintest mark, not of sym- 

« mtangible property belonging to corpo- pathy, but even of toleration, to the men 

rations has hitherto escaped taxation. The ^ho were scattering broadcast false notions 

list is as follows : Last f hi« ^^ ^'^^ condemned by the Church, the 

Assessment Valuations, religious Congregations would never have 

Brooklyn HeiehtssTstem C " "S ^''<^^'0 been disturbed." It attributes the hos- 

ifS^jSutanr^^^^ % S i5:S tility to the orders to the fact that "our 

S^fei^^r^m.?^.?::::::::::: i\^ {^ItiS standard is no other than the syllabus of 

Brooklyn Union Gi» ?^*^522 9;5Ki70 the great Pontiff, Pius IX., so frequently 

Consolidated Gas 5,W^.^ l<i.K28/iOO c jut vttt u • 11 u i 

StandardGas i!4i9ooo 34?>79o Confirmed by Leo XIII., wherein all rebel- 

gj:XSfJie?i5lS*ia^::::::::: li^^ Ml^ Hon against the legitimate powers is so 

Edison Electric of New York .. 2.404,000* 9;ni;298 energetically condemned." It demands 

MiKeiianeouscorporauons 9,100,275 Hi57.i88 the Support of the religious Orders as " the 

T*^ »70.9I8.025 ^,573,006 sole Spanish institution, preeminent and 

These later assessments are not exorbitant deeply rooted, which exists in the islands. 

The Metropolitan system, which last year a vigorous oganization well adapted to 

was assessed at but $5,000,000 and this those r^ons." It implies that the hos- 

year at more than $60«000«000| is toniay tility of the. Filipinos to the orders is duo 
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to their passionate desire for the princi- 
ples represented by the watchwords " Free 
Thought, Liberty of the Press, Seculariza- 
tion of Education, EcdesiasticabLiquida- 
tion, Suppression of the Privileges of the 
Clergy." It indignantly denies the charges 
of impurity and immorality which have 
been brought against the orders, and '< as 
not worthy of a reply the impudent asser- 
tion that in the country parts we are 
despots." At the same time it does more 
than acknowledge, it emphasizes, the hos- 
tility of the people to the orders, and 
demands, at least by implication, that 
opposition to the orders and their teach- 
ing shall be prevented and punished : ** Of 
what use is it for us to teadi the people to 
be docile and submissive, when their worst 
passions are excited by others who tell 
them to make nothing of our teaching ? 
What professor could teach efficiently if 
his pupils were met outside the class-room 
by respectable persons who told them to 
despise his lessons ? The civil authority, 
according to the teaching of the Church, 
ought, as far as possible, to be a bulwark 
to religion and morality. If the Govern- 
ment, Uierefore, does not protect us from the 
avalanche of insult hurled against us, if it 
does not root out the secret societies, if it 
allows our sacerdotal character to be .trod- 
den under foot, while our enemies destroy 
the fruit of our labors, we regret to say 
that we cannot continue our ministry in 
the islands." And again : "We prefer to 
abandon our minbtry and see ourselves 
expelled rather than continue our mission 
in the islands if the situation does not 
better itself before long." 



Aa Bttiiiiatt of Its Valut 



This memorial of 



the Philippine friars 
confirms all that has been said by Ameri- 
can correspondents respecting their un- 
popularity in the archipelago ; it confirms 
the impression which those correspondents 
have given to the country, that one main 
reason for the revolt is a determination to 
be rid of the religious orders ; it adds to 
the conviction that there can be no peace 
in the islands if the religious orders are 
left with the politico-ecclesiastical powers 
which they have possessed under Spain. 
Most Americans will not believe that this 
hostility is causeless, or that it is due 
simply to revolutionary agitation emanat- 



ing from tiie Freemasons. Such agitadoo 
would be powerless if the friars had not 
by their conduct given some reasoD, or at 
least some excuse, for the popular feeling 
against them. Most Americans also will 
agree that the Filipinos are quite right m 
having a passion for ** Free Thought, Lib- 
erty of the Press, Secularization of Edii> 
cation. Ecclesiastical Liquidation, Sup- 
pression of the Privileges of the Clergy." 
These watchwords of the Filipinos are 
watchwords of all true Americans, whether 
Protestant or Roman Catholic. If the 
friars remain, they must remain subject 
to civil law; if they continue to teach, 
they must meet as best they can the oppo- 
sition of others who tell the people to inake 
nothing of such teaching and to despise 
the lessons taught In short, the fnars 
must take their chances in the Philippines 
as they have to take their chances in 
America, depending, not upon sacerdotal 
power, not upon the suppression of free 
speech, not upon any bulwark erected by 
the Government, not upon any politicad 
protection from an avalanche of insults, 
not upon any authority rooting out secret 
societies, but wholly upon governmental 
protection of the liberty of all men to teach, 
and upon such influence as they can exert 
through their personal character and thdr 
beneficent ministrations. We wish that 
some organization would print this memo- 
rial of the Philippine friars and circulate 
it widely through the country. It would 
help to make clear to the people the issue 
which America must meet in the Philip- 
pine Archipelago, an issue which can be 
solved only by the fearless and consistent 
application of American principles in 
the American spirit — a free field for all 
religious orders and organizations, and 
special favor to none. 



Massachusetts has so 
In M— .chaaetu }on«*»eW a front rank 

in the matter of r^;o- 
lating railways as well as factories that 
the Commonwealth has suffered a severe 
shock from the revelations made before 
the Legislative Committee on tiie Boston 
and Albany lease. It will be recalled 
that the ratification of this lease — giving 
over the Boston and Albany to the New 
York Central for ninety-nine years— ^^ 
quired the consent of the Legislaturei and 
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a majority of that body adopted a public- 
spirited resolution calling upon the State 
Railroad Commission for certain informa- 
tion about the conditions of the road to 
be leased. The Commission, among other 
things, was asked to explain why the 
receipts per ton-mile on all classes of 
freight were not one-half the average of 
the published rates to the various stations 
on the road for the cheapest class of 
freight, namely, coal. In reply, the Com- 
mission surprised almost every one except 
a few favored shippers by declaring that 
the freight carried on February 28, taken 
as a typical date, was charged on an aver- 
age forty per cent less than the published 
rates. The Commission reported that 
these discounts were open to all shippers 
sending freight ** under similar circum- 
stances and conditions," but the testimony 
gathered by Professor Bemis and Pro- 
fessor Commons, of the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, seems to show that no 
shipper knew what rate his rival was 
getting. Some shippers of even large 
amounts. Professor Bemis testified, de 
clared that they obtained no discounts 
whatever from published rates. When 
this testimony was submitted, Mr. Samuel 
Hoar, attorney and director of the Boston 
and Albany, replied, with no apparent 
sense of tiie startling character of his 
statement, '< I suppose it is true that no 
shipper knows what his rival is getting. 
I suppose it is true. But what of it ? 
What has that to do with the lease ?" 



Thm RlfhU of tht 8Utt 



In one sense it had 



nothing to do with 
the lease, but it had a great deal to do 
with the underlying question whether the 
State would be amply protected by its 
Railroad Commission if it ratified a contract 
giving over the Boston and Albany road 
to the control of a foreign corporation for 
three generations. Other testimony sub- 
mitted bore directly upon the same ques- 
tion. Among other things, a letter was 
read from Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sioner Prouty showing that the tank cars 
of the Standard Oil Company were being 
billed within the State of Massachusetts at 
twenty-four thousand pounds, though their 
actual weight was nearly twice as great. 
The evidence was so conclusive as to the 
unsatisfactory character of the report of 



the Massachusetts Railroad Commission 
that the Committee invited the Chairman 
of the Commission to state how he 
secured the data upon which that body 
based its conclusion that all shippers 
under similar conditions were treated 
alike, and tl^at there were no discrimina- 
tions beyond the car-load. To this ques- 
tion the Chairman made the astonishing 
reply that the Board has not directiy in- 
vestigated the matter at all, and that the 
answers submitted to the Legislature as 
coming from the Commission were really 
the answers of the traffic manager of the 
Boston and Albany Railroad. In other 
words, this Commission, which was famous 
for its leadership in railroad questions 
in the days of Charles Francis Adams, Jr., 
has now no information about railroad 
discriminations save what the railroads 
are pleased to give it. The Springfield 
" Republican " declared this to be a " trav- 
esty on public regulation,'' and the pro- 
tests throughout the State were so general 
that doubt was expressed whether a refer- 
endum vote would not show a popular 
majority in favor of the purchase of the 
Boston and Albany by the State. Mean- 
time, through the hearings, which have 
been widely printed in the State, the people 
have learned that such investigators as 
Professors £. R. A. Seligman,of Columbia, 
F. W. Taussig, of Harvard, and R. T. 
Ely, of Wisconsin, are a unit in saying 
that in no one of tiie thirty or more coun- 
tries in the world where public ownership 
and operation of railroads prevails is there 
any considerable or powerful element of 
the population desirous of returning to 
private ownership. It is also being recog- 
nized that Massachusetts has one of the 
most favorable opportunities ever pre^ 
sented in this country for undertaking the 
public ownership of railroads, and greatly 
reducing and simplifying freight and pas- 
senger rates, and that even if the State is 
not ready to accept this policy at once, it 
should keep the question open rather than 
virtually to close it for a long time by 
putting the stamp of legislative approved 
upon the pending lease. It looks more 
and more as if the Legislature might be 
forced to subpoena shippers, investigate 
secret discriminations, and submit to the 
people the opportunity to vote either upon 
State purchase of the railroad, or at least 
upon the propriety of the proposed ninety* 
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nine-year lease. It is clear to The Outlook 
that the question of State ownership ought 
to be submitted to a popular vote ; it is 
certain that the result of a legislative act 
ordering such a vote would be a campaign 
of education such as the State has rarely 
known, and that it would be an education 
for other States as well as Massachusetts. 



By far the most se- 

Demth of Qenerl Joubert ^^^ ^^^ ^^ g^^ 

cause has sustained in the war is the death 
of General Petrus Jacobus Joubert Even 
the defeat and captivity of General Cronje 
become of insignificance as compared 
with the loss of this single truly great man. 
In every way Joubert was the most striking 
figure in the present war ; even Kruger, 
powerful as has been his influence, is 
recognized as Joubert's inferior in mental 
power and in soundness of judgment. 
General Joubert will be succeeded as 
commander-in-chief of the Boer forces by 
General Botha. Joubert was of French- 
Huguenot origin, was born in Cape Colony 
about 1831, and, like most of the Boer 
leaders, was for the greater part of hb life 
a farmer. His educational advantages were 
small, but were utilized with great eager- 
ness. He was first brought into promi- 
nence by his slall and success in the fre- 
quent fights between the Boers and the 
natives. Later on, he accompanied Pres- 
ident Kruger to London, and traveled ex- 
tensively in England and on the Continent 
His military fame leaped into existence 
when, with wonderful force and brilliant 
military tactics, he planned and carried 
out the defeat of the British forces under 
Sir George Colley at Majuba Hill in 
1881. It should be noted that through 
the difficulties between Great Britain and 
the Transvaal General Joubert has been 
conservative. He was decidedly and 
positively opposed to President Kruger 
in many of the latter's acts ; for instance, 
m 1884, it is related that Joubert refused 
to lead Boer armies against Bechuanaland 
because hie considered that the Boers were 
violating their treaties with Great Britain. 
"I positively refuse," he said, "to hold 
office under a government that deliber- 
ately breaks its covenants — ^and we have 
made covenants with England." With 
regard to the outbreak of the present war, 
General Joubert did all that he could to 



render war unnecessary, while at die 
same time he strained every nerve to 
prepare the Transvaal for the war wludi 
he believed, despite his own wishes, was 
close upon her. If Mr. Chamberlain and 
President Kruger had been actuated by 
the motives which governed General Jou- 
bert, there cannot be a reasonable doubt 
that war could have been averted withoiit 
the slightest difficulty. Unfortunatdy, 
both were bent upon war. To General 
Joubert is due in great measure, if not 
altogether, the purchase by the Transvaal 
of the splendid new artillery which has 
made the campaigns waged by the Boers 
possible. To him also in person b due 
the greater part of the military credit lor 
the extraordinary defensive campa^ 
carried on against the British in NataL 
Personally, General Joubert was a man 
of remarkable appearance, of unusual 
strength, and of marvelous endurance and 
activity. His death, it is stated, was due 
to peritonitis, how incurred is not known. 



Tbt Sovtb AfricM War 



There are indioh 



tions that a move- 
ment forward by Lord Roberts is imminent 
Whether this forward movement is to be 
in the Erection of the slight advances 
already made (namely, norUiward from 
Bloemfontein) is open to question. It is 
not impossible that the immediate advance 
masks a turning movement to the north- 
west On Friday of last week fighting 
took place six miles beyond the Modder 
River, on the road from Bloemfontein to 
Kroonstad. The result was the retreat 
of the Boers to Brantford, after some lively 
skirmishing which entailed the loss to 
the British of eight officers and one hun- 
dred men in killed and wounded. The 
next day British forces under Colond 
Broadwood were ambushed by the Boers 
some miles east of Bloemfontein, and seven 
guns were captured by the enemy, who 
also tcok many British prisoners; the 
total British loss (killed, wounded, and 
captured) was about 350. This is the first 
repulse suffered by the British for some 
time; it appears to have been due to lad 
of careful scouting ; its significance is in 
the indication that a large Boer army is still 
within a few miles of Bloemfontein. The 
latest estimates indicate that tfie effective 
British forces now in ^uth Africa are 
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about 135,000 men and 336 guns. An 
interview with President Kruger has ap- 
peared in the New York "World;'* in 
answer to the question when the war would 
end. President Kruger said : " Never, if I 
roust ask for peace without independence. 
It may be six months ; it may be ten years. 
God only knows how long it will take 
the English people to see that they are 
engaged in an unholy struggle." He 
declared his hope that "the Transvaal 
would soon be able to take its place beside 
the United States as a free and independ- 
ent nation," and added : " My burghers 
are fighting for their wives, their children, 
and their country. Those who are fight- 
ing against them are looking for medals, 
Victoria crosses, and a shilling a day. 
My burghers are the best soldiers in the 
world, because they do not receive a 
penny for their services. They fight with 
their hearts, and an army of hearts is 
invincible." There are, however, many 
indications that many Orange Free Staters 
are ready to welcome peace under the 
British flag ; semi-official declarations are 
reported from Europe that no intervention 
can be expected from any European State; 
and few even of the most enthusiastic 
friends of the Transvaal outside its terri- 
tory will share in the sanguine expecta- 
tions of independence so confidenUy ex- 
pressed by its President 



Tb«D«ii««iB«yAwTd ^e noted lately 
that the Delagoa 
Bay Arbitration Tribunal, after ten years' 
leisurely consideration of the matter 
intrusted to it, was about to issue an 
award in favor of the American and Eng- 
lish contractors and stockholders of the 
railway between Delagoa Bay and the 
Transvaal, unjustly seized by the Portu- 
guese Government, on the ground that the 
construction contract had not been ful- 
filled to the letter. The award has now 
been made. It gives (in addition to $1 40,- 
000 already paid by Portugal) the sum of 
$3,062,800 to the claimants, with interest 
at five per cent from 1889. This is gen- 
erally considered a decidedly small award, 
although the London *' Times" says: 
•*Th« company and its creditors will 
doubtless consider the sum awarded far 
Irom adequate, but it is probably as much 
as they can reasonably have expected to 



recover, and as much as Porti:^ can 
manage to raise without assistance." We 
are sorry to see that some of the English 
papers regard what they consider the in- 
sufiiciency of the award as an argument 
against international arbitration; it would 
hardly be possible to please beyond cavil 
every one concerned in an arbitration, 
and the avoidance of international difficul- 
ties by this arbitration has been, in point 
of fact, a decided triumph of prindple. 



Archibald Forbes 



The veteran war cor- 
respondent, Archibald 
Forbes, who died in London last week Fri- 
day, may almost be said to have founded 
the modem school of descriptive war corre- 
spondence. He will be remembered, not 
merely because of his personal courage, 
his enterprise in seeing all that there was 
to see and in getting his copy into his edi- 
tor's hands with almost miraculous pre- 
cision and rapidity, but also because he 
wrote notably strong and good English. 
He was one of the few newspaper corre- 
spondents who have made a mark because 
of their ability to write tersely, pictorially, 
and even brilliandy at times, without 
giving way to the temptation to write in 
heroics and to overemphasize with adjec- 
tives and epithets. Mr. Forbes was the 
son of a Scottish clergyman ; he enlbted 
as a private soldier through a spirit of 
adventure, and served ten years in the 
British army as private and corporaL 
This personal experience gave him the 
intimate professional knowledge which 
afterwards stood him in sudi good stead. 
His most noted correspondence was sent 
to the London " Daily News " during the 
latter part of the Franco-Prussian war, 
and during the Russo-Turkish campaign of 
1 877. Hardly any living soldier has seen 
as much service and taken as many battie 
risks as had Archibald Forbes. He saw 
as much of the Franco-Prussian war as 
was possible for one man to see ; he was 
at Sedan, at the surrender of Napoleon, 
at his funeral, and finally with Prince 
Napoleon in Zululand. The Servian insur- 
rection against Turkey, the fighting in 
Spain after the abdication of King Ama- 
deus, the batties of Shipka Pass and 
Plevna, the Afghan campaign of 1878, the 
war in Zululand, and the battle of Ulundi 
(after which Forbes took his famous 
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continuous ride of a hundred and twenty 
miles through the enemy's country to get 
his copy on the wire for London) — such 
were a lew of his many experiences. Mr. 
Forbes's books, made up largely of his 
correspondence, had more than an ephem- 
eral value, because he was skilled, not 
merely in reporting facts, but in showing 
their significance and the trend of politi- 
cal and international events. 



The Rev. Newell 

Dr. HUIU on Election j^^j^,^^ j^jjjj^^ ^^^^^ 

of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, in a ser- 
monr Sunday before last, read, and de- 
nounced widi great vigor, that clause in 
the Westminster Confession of Faith which 
declares that God has been pleased to 
pass by the non-elect without making 
provision for their salvation, and that the 
number of those for whom he has made 
provision is so certain and definite that it 
cannot be either increased or diminished. 
As Dr. Hillis was, at the time of preaching 
this sermon, a member of the Chicago 
Presbytery, from which he had not then 
taken his letter, it is not, perhaps, strange 
that other members of the Presbytery 
took umbrage at his declaration that this 
doctrine of particular election is incon- 
sistent with the love of God and the spirit 
of the Gospel ; and since he is now pastor 
of a Congregational church, he has done 
well so far to accede to their criticism as 
to withdraw from the organization. At 
the same time the incident appears to us 
to illustrate afresh the fundamental prin- 
ciple that agreements rarely or never are 
permanent which are founded on the use 
of standards in a double sense. The 
doctrine of particular election which Dr. 
Hillis so vigorously condemned was con- 
demned with scarcely less vigor, years 
ago, by Mr. Albert Barnes, by Charles G. 
Fmney when still a Presbyterian, and by 
Dr. Lyman Beecher when President of a 
Presbyterian theological seminary. It 
was because the Old School branch of the 
Church insisted on this doctrine, and the 
interpretation of the Confession which 
emphasized this doctrine, and the New 
School branch of the Church repudiated 
this doctrine, and insisted that it was no 
integral part of the Confession, but only 
an incident, that the division in the Church 
took place; and the reunion of the Church 



ought never to have taken place unless 
either both branches had agreed upon one 
or the other interpretation, or each brandi 
yielded in liberty of interpretation to the 
other. The spirit in the Church which 
demands that such men as Dr. Briggs, 
Dr. McGiffert, Dr. H. P. Smith, and Dr. 
N. D. Hillis shall withdraw because they 
are not literalists in Biblical criticism and 
Calvinists in philosophy, is the same spirit 
which put on trial Albert Barnes and 
Lyman Beecher; and the controversy in 
the Presbyterian Church will not be settled 
until there is a definite and explicit agree* 
ment that both the old and the new 
method of interpretation of both Bible and 
creed shall have liberty within the Church, 
or until the creed itself is set aside as a 
standard, though left as a historical monu- 
ment, and a simpler and more catholk 
creed substituted. 



lUbM WiM 



Rabbi Isaac M. Wise, 'who 
died in Cincinnati last week, 
was a pioneer and leader in liberal Juda- 
ism. He was also a man of marked 
individuality of character, of extraordi- 
nary and varied reading, and of distinct 
power as a writer and speaker. He was 
bom in Bohemia eighty-one years ago, and 
was educated at the University of Prague 
and at a Jewish theological seminary. 
His knowledge of English was acquired, 
it is said, by reading the Bible, Shake- 
speare, and Cooper's novels. He came 
to this country in 1846, and even then was 
strongly impressed with the urgent need 
of freeing his race and Church from tbt 
dry-as-dust ceremonialism and scholasti- 
cism to which it was addicted. He found 
a slender movement for reform and relig- 
ious vitalizing of the Jei^ish churches, and 
at once entered into it with vigor. His 
basic belief has been thus stated : ** Re- 
ligion is intended to make men happy, 
good, just, active, charitable, and intdli- 
gent, and whatever tends to this end must 
be retained or introduced, and whatever 
opposes this must be abolished. Judaism 
will die out in this country if the young 
people are not attracted to its houses of 
worship. The English language must 
take the place of the Hebrew in the 
prayer-books, and English-speaking rabbis 
must occupy our pulpits." His practical 
reforms included liturgical changes, the 
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broadening of education, recognizing the 
work of women in the Church, and the 
lessening of the superstitious reverence 
paid by the rabbis generally to the Tal- 
mudic teaching. Naturally, he met with 
strong opposition, which contin ued through 
his life ; but his work was an increasing 
one, and the results have grown to be 
comprehensive and valuable Since 1S53 
he had held the pastorate oi a church in 
Cincinnati, and there, in 1873, a conven- 
tion of reform delegates organized the 
union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, out of which grew the Hebrew 
Union College, of which Dr. Wise became 
President The list of books and trac- 
tates put forth by Dr. Wise is a long one. 



Premcbiac ^^' ^^^^ h Lyman, of Brook- 
lyn, has just commenced an in- 
teresting course of six lectures at Hartford 
Theological Seminary on ** Preaching in 
the^New Age: Its Office and Art." Lec- 
tures on preaching have become so com- 
mon that it would seem almost impossible 
for a new lecturer to give any new mes- 
sage. Dr. Lyman has, however, succeeded 
in making a unique course by his method 
of preparation. In order to reproduce 
the point of view of the seminary student, 
he has obtained by conference and corre- 
spondence from a great number of such 
students a statement of their answers to 
the question, "At what points are the prob- 
lems of our great vocation pressing upon 
you ?" In his opening lecture he reports 
forty-four of the questions which he has 
received in reply to his request Three 
or four of these questions may serve here 
as types of all : " To what extent can the 
modem minister use the tone of authority 
formerly common ?" " How far ought 
one to recognize the demand, sometimes 
heard, that ministers inform the people as 
to the present status of Biblical criticism, 
and do the people care for such informa- 
tion ?" " How can I reach the unrepent- 
ant sinner in the congregation?" "What 
should be the relation of the preacher to 
social problems and political issues?" 
** What I want is knowledge of the field 
from the man who has been there," If 
Dr. Lyman succeeds in answering these 
and kindred questions which have been 
addressed to him, he will make a valuable 
series of lectures, 9n4 >Y? hope that they 



will be put into book form, that they may 
reach not only other theological semina- 
ries, but others than theological students, 
for these are the kind of questions which 
the earnest preacher is always asking him- 
self. 



CoofreM of the Ditctplts 



The Annual Con- 



gress of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, whose rapid growth has 
made it now the fifth in numerical rank 
among American Protestant bodies, was 
held at Indianapolis March 27-29, inclu- 
sive. The Congress was noteworthy for 
the pre-eminence it gave to two of the 
great problems of to-day, the Biblical and 
the social. To the former three of the 
eight sessions were devoted, in addresses 
and discussions upon the " History of 
the Doctrine of Sacred Scripture," the 
" History of the Interpretation of Sacred 
Scripture," the " Methods and Results of 
Textual Criticism," and the " Methods and 
Results of the Higher Criticism.' After 
the first two of Siese subjects had been . 
handled at the opening session, there was 
a strong ferment of suppressed feeling 
against the alleged rationalism of "col- 
lege men," which was let out the next day 
when the remaining topics came up. 
Although the Disciples accord with Chil- 
lingworth's dictum in the seventeenth 
century, "The Bible is the religion of 
Protestants," and look to it, especially to 
the New Testament, as their basis and 
bond of fellowship rather than to a creed, 
it is, of course, to the Bible as they under- 
stand it Hence they do not escape the 
present conflict between older and newer 
understandings of the Bible, any more 
than their "creed-bound" brethren. Be- 
tween the older and the newer views a 
very warm but also an entirely good- 
natured discussion ensued on the second 
day. Conservatives seemed to be in the 
majority, but much applause greeted Pro- 
fessor Willett, of Chicago, who spoke for 
the critical school This he declared was 
" giving and destined still more to give us 
a new evangelism, which shall lose none 
of the fervor of the old, but shall supply 
elements of instruction never sufficiently 
recognized." The burning question that 
evening was of a political kind — the arrest 
of State Auditor Sweeny, of Kentucky an 
esteemed member of the Church, for al- 
leged complicity in the murder of Senator 
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Goebel. This was denounced as a po- 
litical trick, and the Congress by a rising 
vote unanimously approved the sending of 
a tel^^ram to Mr. Sweeny expressing its 
entire confidence in his integrity, and 
its sympathy with him in his present 
difficulty. Without expressing any judg- 
ment respecting Mr. Sweeny, we doubt 
the wisdom of any ecclesiastical assem- 
blage in endeavoring thus to prejudge a 
member of the Church who is brought 
before the civil tribunals for trial *' 6ene6t 
of clergy " belongs wholly to a past age. 



the Biblical problem 
precedence at its opening, it gave promi- 
nence in its closing sessions to the social 
problem. In the main address at the last 
afternoon session Mr. A. W. Taylor, of 
Cincinnati, affirmed that a social crisis is 
upon us ; that its solution is in the trans- 
lation of the principles of Jesus into social 
life and institutions ; that individual right- 
eousness depends on the social righteous- 
ness of the individual; and that the pulpit 
must strive to create a social conscience. 
" The Civic and Social Obligation of the 
Church " was the subject of the evening, 
and Professor Graham Taylor, of Chicago, 
deeply stirred a great audience by its 
presentation. Describing the social func- 
tion of the Church as formative rather 
than reformatory. Professor Taylor defined 
it as first in the inculcation of the ideal 
of human relationship exhibited by Jesus, 
next as in the organization of sociad move- 
ments inspired by that ideal, and lastiy 
as in the sacrificial spirit vitalizing the 
whole. "The religious life," said he, 
** goes up no higher on the perpendicular 
than it goes out on the horizontal In 
the whole evangelical movement we have 
come to a dead center. We are not keep- 
ing pace with the world. There is not 
enough of the reality of religion in our 
relations with our fellow-men. There is 
a demand for social democracy. What is 
wanted is real brotherhood." The church- 
order of the Disciples being of the Congre- 
gational type, their Congress is for con- 
ference and fellowship, not for legislation 
or discipline. The denominational ques- 
tions discussed concerned the needful ex- 
pansion of their educational institutions, 
and the advi^i^bUity of cQn$pU4ating; their 



missionary, educational, and benevofent 
enterprises. Seldom, if ever, does an 
assembly of this kind devote itself, as in 
this case, more to questions which cooceni 
all churches than those of peculiar coo- ' 
cem to its own. It should be added 
that the Disciples are a peculiarly Ameri- 
can organization. Of their 1,118,3% 
communicants, all but about 43,500 in 
the British dominions are Americans. 
About one-eighth of the whole reside in 
Missouri, and their strength is in the 
Central States. Their flourishing s^rowth, 
their evangelistic zeal, their educatioaa] 
enterprise, and their social-deoKxrratic 
spirit must be reckoned prominently 
among the hopeful auguries for the future 
of the great valley where the seat of politi- 
cal power is. 



-Tb.wortoor8«u«- The latter half of the 
suteenth century was 
a period of religious intolerance and per- 
secution. Sects hated each other only less 
than they hated liberal thinkers. Prot- 
estants and Roman Catholics alike were 
keen to detect and punish heresy. No tor- 
ture was too severe, no agony too intense, 
for those who sought to discover truth. 
It was quite in accordance with the spirit 
of the age that Giordano Bruno, after 
being kept in prison eight years, was 
burned at the stake in the Campo di Fiori, 
at Rome, on the 17th of February, 1600 
A.D. He was bom at Nola in 1 548, entered 
the Dominican order at the age of fifteen, 
and was ordained a priest in 1572. Four 
years later, being brought to trial on 
charges, some trivial and some imknown, 
he left the order, put off his go^i^D, and 
was excommunicated. He passed the 
next sixteen years of his life in Switzer- 
land, France, England, and Germany, 
learning and teaching, investigating and 
writing. At last he was decoyed to Ven- 
ice by a false friend, Mocenigo, and, as 
the Venetian Inquisition did not display 
sufficient keenness, was turned over to 
Rome. But even his death did not satisfy 
clerical animosity. In 1 889, when a statue 
of the heretic was unveiled by Italian Iib> 
erals in the same Campo di Fiori and in 
full view from the windows of the Vati- 
can, the Pope declared that the Holy See 
had been subjected to the *' greatest insult 
of modera times. ' And last mouth be 
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again illustrated the immutability of the 
hostility of the Roman Church to free 
thought by asserting that the recent demon- 
strations in honor of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the martyrdom of Bruno 
were " the works of Satan." 



D-thofDr.ifi^ Dr. St. George Mivar^ 
who was a recognized 
authority in scientific circles and until 
very recently a devout and faithful mem- 
ber of the Roman Catholic Church, died 
in London on Sunday last His name has 
recently appeared before the public promi- 
nendy in connection with his controversy 
with Cardinal Vaughan, the Roman Cath- 
olic Archbishop of VVestminster. The 
correspondence with Cardinal Vaughan 
grew out of articles contributed by Dr. 
Mivart to the " Nineteenth Century " and 
" Fortnightly Review," and in this corre- 
spondence he definitely declared his con- 
viction that modem scientific conclusions . 
and Roman Catholic traditions cannot be 
reconciled, in which conviction the Car- 
dinal agreed with him. Dr. Mivart's 
severance from the Church was, therefore, 
almost a matter of course ; but the cor- 
respondence, the gist of which was re- 
ported in The Outlook of February 17 
last, was of significance because it em- 
phasized the conflict between science and 
ecclesiastical tradition from both the 
scientific and the ecclesiastical points of 
view. Dr. Mivart was a scientist of high 
standing and a specialist in zoology. 



Count Vincent de Bene- 

last week, will always be 
remembered chiefly if not solely from his 
connection with the events leading to the 
breaking out of war between Germany and 
France in 1870. At that time he was 
At French Ambassador to Berlin, and it 
was because of the failure of n^otiations 
between Benedetti and Bismarck that 
war became inevitable. The picturesque 
account of the final interview between 
Benedetti and the King of Prussia in the 
Gardens at Ems, long accepted as histori- 
cal, has of late years had some doubt 
thrown upon its accuracy. At the very 
beginning of the war Benedetti had pub- 
lished in the London " Times " a secret 



treaty between France and Prussia. After 
the defeat of the French, Benedetti pub- 
lished a statement in which he threw the 
responsibility of the failure of the negoti- 
ations directly on Bismarck ; and in view 
of the recently published letters written 
by Bismarck himself, there is now no 
question that nothing would have dis- 
pleased Bismarck more than to have had 
the peace negotiations successfuL 



The Ramapo Scandal 

The fact that eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty receives a new and striking 
illustration in the case of the Ramapo 
Water Monopoly. The case interests very 
directly the people, not only of New York 
City, but of the entire State ; it also indi- 
recdy interests the people of every State, 
because it is an illustration of the methods 
through which the rights and property of 
the people are liable to be transferred to 
private owners while the people and their 
guardians sleep. 

By successive acts of legislation the 
Ramapo Water Company has been created 
and given powers which enable it to seize 
all the water of the State of New York not 
now in actual use. It can do this either 
by private purchase or by condemnation 
proceedings. This water it can sell " to 
any city, town, or village, and to other 
corporations, and to any person who may 
lawfully contract therefor." It has already 
secured options which, it is said, give it 
control of the essential water rights in 
thirteen counties of the State. Not only 
the city of New York, therefore, is made 
practically dependent on this monopoly 
for its water-supply, but in these counties 
any village or town desiring water-supply 
for its own use can secure it only by the 
consent of the Ramapo Company, and on 
such terms as the Ramapo Company may 
be willing to concede. Nor is this alL 
This water-power can be used for other 
purposes than water-supply. In many 
localities electric lighting is practicable 
only as water-power can be used for 
generating electricity. Thus the Ramapo 
charter gives a private corporation power 
to secure a practical control of the water- 
supply and the electric lighting for the en- 
tire Empire State, except in those towns and 
villages which ^|e^ possess a water-sup- 
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ply or an electric plant, or both. " He wants 
the earth " has been heretofore supposed to 
express the highest measure of cupidity. 
The Ramapo Company wants more than 
the earth; it wants the water-supply and 
the water-power of the entire State. And 
through the political skill of its agents, and 
perhaps the corruption, perhaps only the 
carelessness, of the agents of the State, it 
has the power to secure, without further 
legislative action, the exclxisive- control of 
such water-supply and vi'ater-power. It is 
clear that all the people of the State have 
an interest scarcely less than that of the 
three or four million inhabitants of New 
York City in releasing the State from 
the engagement so carelessly or corruptly 
entered into. It is clear, too, that other 
States are interested in the case as an 
object-lesson of the perils to the people 
from the commercial greed of the age and 
the carelessness or the corruption of their 
public representatives. 

What should the people of New York 
State do about it ? To that question 
three answers have been given in three 
measures introduced into the New York 
Legislature: the Fallows Bill; the Dema- 
rest Bill ; the Morgan Bill. 

The Fallows Bill forbids the city of New 
York from entering into any contract with 
a private corporation for a water-supply 
without the consent of the Comptroller, 
and allows any taxpayer to appeal to the 
courts, whose approval of such contract 
must then be secured to make the contract 
legal. The Demarest Bill repeals the 
extraordinary powers conferred by the 
Legislature in 1895 on the Ramapo Water 
Company, which enable it to secure a 
monopoly of the water-supply and the 
water-power of th€ State. The Morgan 
Bill gives the city of New York the right 
to go into any part of the State and take 
the." surplus water " of any district upon 
giving such compensation as the courts 
may adjudge, much as private property 
may be taken for highways and railroads 
or other public uses. 

The first bill has been passed. It is 
absolutely right; but it is also entirely 
inadequate. It will probably suffice to 
prevent any fraudulent or grossly unfair 
contract from being entered into by the 
city of New York with the Ramapo Com- 
pany. But it does nothing to give the 
city of New York any other means of 



securing water than by contract with that 
company. The city is left dependent on 
the corporation for Uiat water*supply whidi 
is absolutely essential to the Ufe of its 
citizens. This bill will halt the proceed- 
ings which, had they not been halted, 
would have given the city over bound 
hand and foot to the monopoly; but it 
does nothing more. 

The second bill has not been passed, 
and probably will not be passed by the 
present Legislature. The Ramapo inter* 
ests were able to bring very strong per- 
sonal and political pressure against thb 
bill, and the public pressure for it is not 
very strong. But it must be conceded 
that there are honest arguments against it 
In the eye of the lawyer a charter is a 
contract; and the lawyer's argument is very 
• simple: The State having entered into a 
contract with the Ramapo Company, and 
money having been expended and stoc^ 
sold on the credit of that contract, it is 
not honest for the State to set that con- 
tract aside. ** He that sweareth to hb own 
hurt, and changeth not,'* is a description 
of honesty which applies to the State as 
well as to the individual. The Outlook rec- 
ognizes the weight of the argument. We 
agree that such a contract ought not to be 
set aside for light reasons. A State ought 
not to be vacillating. But in this case the 
reasons are not light. The Legislature 
never ought to have given to a private 
corporation the rights ^ the people of the 
State to their water-power and their water- 
supply. Whether it did this corruptly or 
carelessly, or whether the transfer was 
due partly to carelessness and partly to 
corruption — which is probably the case — 
the transfer is one which never ought to 
have been made. If a guardian had made 
such a gift of the rights and properties of 
his ward, the courts w*ould promptly set 
aside the gift on the application of the 
ward. The Legislature is the guardian ; 
the people are the wards ; and the people 
have a right to demand that so careless a 
gift of its wealth, so dangerous an infringe- 
ment of its liberties, so perilous an im- 
pairment of its life, be at once set a^de. 
If innocent purchasers have suffered by 
the carelessness or corruption of the 
guardian and by the folly of the people 
in intrusting their interests to such guard- 
ian^, let the people make good the loss. 
But no argument based on the ri^^ts ci 
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innocent purchasers can justify the endur- 
ance of so great a public wrong as that 
involved in the permanent alienation to a 
private corporation of the water-supply 
and water-power of a great State. 

The third bill is not so clearly right 
It protects the city ; t »t it leaves the 
country unprotected. A bill which allows 
the municipality to go into any dbtrict of 
the State and take its " surplus water " 
makes no account of the fact that country 
districts may want their surplus water for 
their own use. To illustrate : In the High- 
lands of the Hudson the water-supplies 
furnished by two sources in Orange 
County have been within the last ten years 
taken, one by West Point, the other by 
the village of Comwall-on-Hudson, for 
their own water-works.. The latter also 
relies upon its surplus water for its electric 
lighting. If the municipality of New York 
had taken this water-supply for its own 
use, West Point and Cornwall would have 
remained without water-works, and the lat- 
ter without lights. It may be said that it 
is not essentialihzt a village should have a 
water-supply, and that such supply is essen- 
tial Xoiht city; that the city cannot live 
¥rithout it That is true. But it does not 
follow that the city should be permitted 
to take the water wherever it can find it, 
regardless of the inconvenience which it 
may inflict on the country districts. The 
opposition from this measure does not 
come alone from the Ramapo Company ; 
it does not come chiefly from that com- 
pany. It comes from rural communities 
which object to making their water-supply 
dependent on the will of the city, much 
as the city objects to making its water- 
supply dependent on the will of a private 
corporation. 

No prophet can foretell to-day what 
twenty-five years hence will be the demand 
for the surplus water of the State. It is 
probable that every consideraW^? town, 
and not improbable that every enterprising 
village, will by that time have its water- 
works and its electric plant The states- 
man should look further ahead than five 
years. He should consider more than the 
interests of the city of New York. He 
should not be thwarted in his endeavor to 
secure the highest and best life of the 
entire State by a too exclusive r^^rd for 
innocent holders of Ramapo stock. He 
should seek to devise a plan by which the 



water of the State may be justiy and 
wisely used for the purpose of the people, 
and all the people, of the State, in coun- 
try, town, and cly. This is not the work 
of an hour. To a consideration of what 
those interests require we may return 
hereafter. Here we record, for tiie direct 
benefit of all the people of the State of 
New York, and for the indirect benefit of 
the people of other States, the peril which 
threatens, not the city only, but the State ; 
and with it our conviction that the State 
should not be contented with simply pro- 
tecting the city from the covetousness and 
corruption which endanger its life, which 
it has partially done by the Fallows Bill, 
but should protect itself from what has 
been well called the Ramapo octopus, by 
taking away from it the extraordinary 
powers conferred upon it so carelessly by 
the act of 1895. The people of the State 
ought to own and control the water-supply 
of the State. That seems to us axiomatic. 
They ought to give it neither to a private 
nor yet to a municipal corporation. How 
they can wisely and efficiently accomplish 
this result is a question which we leave 
to be considered hereafter. 



Good Friday 

The inner history of the life of Christ 
is suggested in its entirety during the 
successive weeks of the Lenten season. 
The awakening to the consciousness of 
oneness with the Father; the message 
from the Father ; the divine power with 
which that message was enforced and 
re-enforc^d ; the sudden and decisive con- 
tact with the world, as man has made it, in 
the temptation ; the victory of the spirit 
over the lower aims of the world ; the long 
self-denial, patience, loneliness, and reve- 
lation of ultimate truth in perfect charac- 
ter ; the descent into the shadow of death, 
and the reascent into life : all these deep 
mjTSteries and typical experiences are 
recalled and commemorated between Ash 
Wednesday and Easter. The instinct 
which has given the place of first impor- 
tance to the death of our Lord has not been 
wholly wrong in result, though at times it 
has been misleading in doctrine, ritual, 
and symbol In Catholic countries it is 
impossible to get away from the physical 
aspects of Good Friday : from the crucified 
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body, the thorn-crowned head, the droop- 
ing and smitten figure. The terrible 
tragedy is reproduced and kept in mind 
by a realism which is often appalling and 
sometimes repdsive. One is made to fed 
as if the uncounted years of the life of 
the Lord were thrown into permanent 
eclipse by the three hours' agony on the 
cross. And in a large part of Christian 
theology the fall of man instead of the 
breathing of the divine life into him has 
been the starting-point of human history, 
and man's sin rather than God's love has 
been made the foundation of what has 
been called ** the plan of salvation ;" as 
if salvation were something devised out- 
side a man instead of being the true and 
normal fruition of his nature and life. In 
the literalism of Catholic art and of 
Protestant theology the gloom of Good 
Friday has overshadowed the glory of 
Easter. 

In this long-continued over-emphasis of 
the death of Christ instinct has found 
justification in the searching light which 
Calvary throws on sin. The cross was 
but an incident in the limitiess life of 
Christ ; death has no place in the divine 
experience. From the divine side the 
immense importance attached to Good 
Friday is a monstrous exaggeration ; but 
from the human side Good Friday still 
looms and will always loom portentous and 
a^iul on the field of history. On that 
day human hands frantically strove to 
destroy human hope; men would have 
killed God if hate, blindness, greed, and 
cowardice could have done it They 
turned with rage on the one Helper among 
all their helpers who had not only light 
for the mind but life for the souL And 
the most awful aspect of this denial and 
crucifixion of the Divine lay in the fact 
that the Roman was only the executor of 
the will of the Jew. Christ was rejected, 
not by the vorid,but by the Church ; not 
by moral outcasts, but by priests, Pharisees, 
and scribes. Let religious people study 
that awful fact, and ask what it means. 
The hideousness of sin ; its moral loath- 
someness; the black horror of it; the 
death at the heart of it as the final fruit 
of its corrupting processes; its gradual 
defilement ; its slow blinding :! the eyes ; 
its insensible withdrawing of vitality from 
will and spirit— this is the revelation of 
Calvary; and Good Friday is black and 



portentous, not in the life of Christ die 
sufferer, but in the life of man the execu- 
tioner. In the shadow of the cross sin 
stands uncovered — the antagonist <rf the 
loving God, the betrayer of the Christ, 
the mortal foe of men. 



A Light-Bringer 

Out of a beautiful old home in the 
heart of one of the loveliest of old New 
England villages she has entered into the 
laiger life. Fourscore } ars <^ int^jity, 
courage, widening sympathy, and dawning 
light have at last liberated her. Her whole 
life had been one of emancipation. In- 
stead of depleting her vitality, advancing 
years transmuted it into something more 
spiritual and tenacious; every decade 
found her further on the path to freedom. 
She moved steadily forward into clearer 
knowledge and so into more tolerant and^ 
deeply human relations with others. She' 
had always loved the best, for she was 
bom to rectitude and refinement ; but she 
confirmed the bent of her nature by her 
own choices ; she grew out oi fine, uncon- 
scious purity into conscious harmony with 
the best in life and thought Her oppor- 
tunities were of the best, but she was 
always greater than her opportunities; 
her associations were fortunate and enrich- 
ing, but her real fortune was in herseli 

From her earliest youth she seemed to 
hear a voice calling from beyond the nar- 
row boundaries of her conscious life, and 
she followed with instinctive loyalty. She 
loved life and light with a passion of soul 
which seemed to bear her silently on into 
ever larger spheres. It was pathetic at 
times to see her standing, eager to pass 
on, but compelled to wait and learn. She 
wanted all life and light now, and to be 
held back in a pursuit in which she never 
grew weary was at times a sore triaL It 
is easy to imagine the burst of joy which 
came to her when she found the barriers 
do^Ti at last and the sky clear from hori- 
zon to horizon. It will be bliss enou^^ 
for her, for many and many a day, to sit 
still in the unshadowed Light arid sun her 
souL There was a fellowship between 
her nature and the sun ; she loved high 
lights; she used to call herself a fire- 
worshiper; her whole nature kindled 
and glowed when warmth or light of knre 
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or thought touched her. So deep was 
her idealism, so victorious her aspiration, 
that faith and hope radiated from her. 
She carried weaker and . poorer natures 
with her by sheer force of superior vitality. 
She was life incarnate, and now that she 
has gone to the source of life her whole 
career lies like a broad beam across the 
years. She was a child of the light, and 
it shone from her as she walked along the 
ways of men. Of such as she — ^bom 
lovers of God and of their kind — there 
is, at the end, no association with earth ; 
the heavens are so near and real that the 
mind instinctively recalls the words which 
fitly commemorate the light-bringers : 

The wise shall shine as the brightness of the 

firmament, 
And they that turn many to righteousness as 

the stars for ever and ever. 



Unused Power 

One of the most interesting things in 
life is the unexpected development of 
power which sometimes takes place in 
people who have before shown little or no 
promise of exceptional energy or ability. 
This development is sometimes as great 
a surprise to the man in whom it takes 
place as to his friends. He awakes to 
find himself in possession of a force the 
presence of which, even in the germ, he 
did not suspect. What happens in such 
a case is not the sudden appearance in a 
man's nature of something which was not 
there before ; it is the sudden disclosure 
of something which has hitherto been 
concealed. Men do not begin life fully 
developed. Occasionally a man appears 
who is as mature at twenty-five as at sixty, 
but this rarely happens, and when it does 
happen it is a distinct limitation. Young 
men, as a rule, are bundles of undevel- 
oped possibilities. They grow by putting 
forth their strength; and the fullness 
and symmetry of their unfolding depend 
largely upon the completeness with which 
they give out what is in them. When a 
man suddenly discloses a power the pres- 
ence of which he did not suspect, he is 
simply putting forth what was always in 
him. He has created nothing new, he 
has taken nothing in from without; he 
has simply used his own. 

It is probably true that the great ma- 
jority o( men nev^r fully r^li^e th^ir pwn 



powers, because they never completely put 
them forth. Society is full of undeveloped, 
or partially developed, personalities : men 
who have possibilities to which they have 
not given full expression, powers which 
they have not thoroughly trained, capaci- 
ties which they have not adequately rec- 
ognized. It is true that some men over- 
work ; that is to say, they do one thing too 
continuously, or they do many things with- 
out adequate refreshment and variety; 
but very few men work to the top of their 
power. Very few men completely unfold 
all that is in them. As the earth is full of 
treasures of all kinds, the existence of which 
is not yet suspected in many localities, 
and which are presently to bring private 
fortunes and general prosperity to those 
localities, so there are men and women 
the world over who are rich in power of 
the highest kind, but who have no sus- 
picion of the fact because they have never 
given themselves full development through 
activity. More men and women fail by 
reason of underestimation of their power 
than by reason of over-valuation. As a 
rule, people of conscience do not take 
themselves at an adequate valuation; 
they do not believe enough in themselves. 
If they believed more in their own re- 
sources, they would make more out of their 
lives. It is astonishing how outward 
circumstances m\\ sometimes evolve un- 
suspected energy from a man who has 
heretofore been regarded as essentially 
commonplace by his neighbors and by 
himself. When sudi a man feels the 
pressure of conditions, he often awakes 
to the possession of a power which re* 
sponds quickly and adequately to a call 
from without Every great crisis calls, 
and does not call in vain, for energy, self- 
sacrifice, and genius; but these things 
ought to come to the light by virtue of 
inward impulse ; they ought not to depend 
on outward conditions. A man ought to 
put forth all that is him as a matter of 
loyalty to himself and consecration to his 
fellows. He ought to lead in the evolu- 
tion of spiritual energy rather than allow 
himself to be dependent on some bugle- 
call from without To believe in ourselves 
in the sense of regarding ourselves as full 
of the germs of growth is not only to 
secure the highest growth, but it is to 
render the finest service which a man can 
ren<^er tp bis fallows, 
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THE NAVAL LYDDITE GUX. MR. BARNES IN THE FOREGROUND 



The Boer War in Pictures 

[Mr. James Barnes, the special correspondent of The Outlook in South Africa, four of 
whose articles have already appeared in this paper, is now at the front with Lord Roberts. 
From his private letters we learn that several articles, written since that last published, 
have been forwarded by him to The Outlook. Unfortunately, either through the action 
of the military censorship or through the failure of native runners to get these articles to 
the post, none has reached us in time for this issue. The present article is, therefore, 
chiefly pictorial, and offers some interesting glimpses of camp life and of the fighting-line 
as shown in photographs sent by Mr. Barnes. With the pictures we print some extracts 
from a personal letter wTitten under date of February 9. — The Editors.] 

I AM just back here [Modder River Station] from the battle of Roodoes- 
berg, and rode in over the veldt, some thirty miles, in a little over three 
hours. The Highland Brigade had a smart little fight out there, and if it 
had not been for a slip, we would have brought back perhaps a thousand pris- 
oners and a gun, for at one time we had them, to all appearances, in the hollow 
of our hand. I was sick at heart on Tuesday and Wednesday, for I lost 
one of the best friends I had made here — " Freddie " Tait, lieutenant of the 
Black Watch, and ex golfing champion of England. Such a fine chap, and such 
a good-looking, brave, jolly soldier 1 He had been severely wounded at Magers- 
fontein, and had returned to his regiment, was scheduled for promotion, and was 
in command of his company. He was about t\venty-six, but he had wiUi all his 
boyishness and simplicity a great deal of dignity and force, and his men wor- 
shiped him. We left here on Saturday, about four thousand strong, to go down 
the Riat River to Koodoesberg Drift, for what reason I don't know, except that 
the enemy were there. Well, we camped first at Thorn Hill, and next day, Sunday, 
made a forced march (we had only four hundred lancers with us and one battery of 
field artillery, almost all Highlanders) to Koodoesberg. I shall never forget that 
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march. It was scorching hot — ^blazing, glaring heat, without a breath of wind. Of 
course the Highlanders drank up all the water in their water-bottles in the first hour, 
and then it b^gan. They fell out literally by scores ; the ambulances could not 
begin to carry them, and there was no shade nearer than the river, two miles 
away, and the Boers even said to be there* Men went off their heads with heat and 
lack of water and fatigue. I was riding my old horse Julien, who is a big, 
strong beast, and I gave him up and loaded him with some poor kilties' things, 
and out of curiosity I put on the straps, cartridge-boxes, and all, and took a 
fellow's rifle. 

No wonder the poor chaps felll They were loaded down with 150 rounds of 
ammunition, blanket, greatcoat, haversack, rations for two days — total weight 
fifty pounds, besides their rifles. They were soft from their long period of inac- 
tion in camp, and had been marched the last seven miles without a halt Before 
long affairs looked serious. As we headed to the north, we neared the river, and 
the men began to drop out and make for the water. At one place I counted over 
. a hundred. They wouldn't leave. They just lay there and drank. It was 
almost two o'clock ; the lancers' patrol reported that the Drift was held, and we 
expected to have a fight on our hands by four. The column struggled on, and 
soon the Drift was in sight. We heard shots ahead, but luckily there were only 
a handful of the enemy there, and the lancers drew them off. As soon as we had 
forded the stream I ceased my soldiering, and sought shelter and food in a big 
mud-brick house. A correspondent generally picks out the best place he sees 
for headquarters, and then the General comes along and turns him out ; and this 
is what happened here — but I digress. Parties were sent back to gather in the 
stragglers. But many did not get in till midnight, and some not at alL One 
poor chap was found three days later out on the veldt — some fools of lancers 
fllled him full of water at once and killed him ; one man died, one has never 
been found, and two have just come in from a native kraal. The kilt is the 
most foolish dress for this country, and is responsible for much discomfort and 
actual suffering from sand and sun. Next day we had a flght, a little one ; next 
day a bigger one, next day a bigger one yet, and on the fourth we cleared out, 
and at one time I had my doubts if I would ever see Modder River. The High- 
landers redeemed themselves, for they fought stubbornly and eagerly against 
odds, for the Boers attacked us each day and tried to force us back. Thanks to 
General MacDonald's cool leadership and example, we held our position, and, as 
I say, mighty near bagged the lot on the kopje where our men had been fighting 
them for two days. I must say the Boers fought bravely, but they will not come 
into the open, which is wise, to say the least, for at hand to hand Tommy can 
beat them. Poor Tait had raised himself a little to look over the ground, and a 
Boer marksman saw him (the fight was at about twelve hundred yards, over 
ground strewn with great boulders), and a Mauser bullet went through his chest 
from side to side. He just said, " They have done for me this time," and pulled 
his helmet over his face. It was impossible to move him or even to sit up. Not 
far behind him, but not in quite such a hot place, lay Captain Blair, of the Sea- 
forths. Two Highlanders lay alongside of him trying to keep him from bleeding 
to death from a horrible shell wound in his throat, but to no avail Later in the 
day I helped carry his body down the hill, but poor Tait could not be moved 
until after dark ; he was still alive, but died at twelve o'clock. This is about 
what war is— long-range firing with smokeless powder at an almost invisible 
enemy — a whining, buzzing, and cracking in the air, and here and there a man 
says ** Oh," and the next day he is buried. And now for a sudden change. The 
crisis has come here; before three or four days have passed Lord '< Bobs " will 
have fought the biggest battle, maybe, of the war. We have 40,000 troops here, 
and we move soon. 
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THE ECUMENICAL MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE OF 1900 

BY JAMES M. WHITON 




I 



N May, 1792, in the back parlor of a widow in an 
English village, a dozen men, whose leader was a 
cobbler, William Carey, a name now illustrioas» 
organized the first missionary society which succeeded 
in rekindling in the modem Church the zeal of the 
early Church for the evangelization of the non-Christian 
world* Sixty-four dollars was the total sum to which 
their offerings for so vast an undertaking announted. 

t, ■ J _. ^ Fifteen million dollars are now annually devoted by 
/ . ; \ the Protestant Churches of Christendom to extend the 
beginning made that day — a sum annually increasing^ 
.. . -^ .-.- ^.. J with the increase of opportunities. 

Among the sequels to that village parlor meeting was 
the formation in 1795 of the London Missionary Society, 
and in 1810 of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, societies still in the lead to-day. 
Six young men desirous of entering the missionary fi^d 
addressed a memorial in 1810 to the General Association 
of the Congregational Ministers of Massachusetts for 
counsel and encouragement This the Association was 
not loth to give, but prudence was thought to require 
the striking of two names off the list " for fear of alarming 
the Association with too large a number." To-day the 

L'""^.^--^ Protestant Churches of Europe and America are sust^n- 

\ >. ing a missionary force of more than fourteen thousand 

'"^'"''^ ^ ^ "^ of their own countr\'men and countrywomen, besides 

REV. JAMES STEWART r *• ^« • a * 

four times as many native assistants. 

In 1808-09 the pen of one of the brightest wits of the time was heaping ridicule and 
scorn, in the Edinburgh *' Review," upon the 'Mittle detachments of maniacs" who had 
been seized with the "delirious" idea of converting Hin- 
dus to Christianity. In 1871-72 the British Secretary of 
State for India said in an official report : " The Govern- 
ment of India cannot but acknowledge the great obligations 
under which it is laid by the benevolent exertions made 
by missionaries . . . preparing them [^the natives] to be 
in every way better men and better citizens of the great 
empire in which they dwell," In 1812 the petition of the 
American Board for a charter of incorporation was, on 
its first presentation, rejected by the Massachusetts L^s- 
lature. The main objection to it, that " it was designed 
to afford the means of exporting religion, whereas there 
was none to spare from among ourselves," was answered 
by declaring that *♦ religion was a commodity of which the 
more we exported, the more we had remaining." Of this 
the records of this missionary century have furnished 
steadily accumulating proofs in the expansion and devel- 
opment of the American Churches. 

This brief retrospect is reassuring to some, corrective 



to others, who on the thresh9l4 of the twentieth century of 
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Christianity see the non-Christian still far 
outnumbering the Christian world. It is 
only in the present century that the Church 
of Christ has rediscovered her missionary 
constitution, reawakened to her originsd 
design as her Founder's propaganda, and 
repossessed herself of the long-lost ideal 
of her youth to bring all nations to His 
light. The century now closing has been 
distinguished from many before it, not 
more by the births of the scientific spirit 
than by the rebirths of the missionary 
spirit Nor have steam and electricity 
changed the relation of man to nature 
more than the revival of missions has 
changed the relation of the Christian to 
the non-Christian peoples. Nor will any 
one who is disposed to make a sociologi- 
cal study of results thus far readied — as 
Dr. James S. Dennis has done in his re- 
markable volumes on *' Christian Missions 
and Social Progress " — fail to see signs 
that we are approaching a transition from 
the slow snowfiake stage of advance to 
the swift avalanche stage. 

Of such signs the one which is to be 
looked for at home rather than abroad is 
in the integration of the previously disin- 
tegrated forces, the unifying of the pre- 
viously independent plans of many various 
churches in a well<oncerted, co-operative 
advance, the deepening of all the channels 
of individual or denominational activity 
by a tidal inflow of sympathy with the 
united endeavors of all Christians. It is 
forty years since this process of integration 
was formally begun, which is nearing a 
new stage in the Ecumenical Conference 
meeting this month. Nor has there been 
any less conspicuous gain in this than in 
other lines of the missionary advance. 

The preliminary step was taken in 
March, 1860, when a General Conference 
77a 



was convened at Liverpool from all 
churches and societies in Great Britain 
engaged in foreign missions. Their con- 
ference continued four days, but the meet- 
ings were in private. 

The first public conference of an ecu- 
menical character came in the next decade. 
It was held at Mildmay Park, in the north- 
ern part of London, October 21-26, 1878. 
That illustrious philanthropist, the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, presided. Some European 
and a few American delegates attended, 
but not many missionaries. In all, there 
were less than two hundred delegates. 
The printed " Proceedings " made a vol- 
ume of 434 pages. 

The second Ecumenical Conference, also 
in London, was held at Exeter Hall, June 
9-19, 1888, the Earl of Aberdeen, after- 
wards Governor-General of Canada, pre- 
siding. Special interest attached to it as 
commemorating a century of Protestant 
missions. Sixteen hundred members were 
enrolled — nearly one-eighth of them from 
the United States — and the printed "Pro- 
ceedings" made two volumes of 1,184 
pages. Discussions of the relation of 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and other 
religions to Christianity showed the clearer 
light thrown upon missionary problems 
by the new study of Comparative Religion. 
Special pDminence was given to the 
principle of comity between the different 
missionary bodies. *• Comity," it was de- 
clared, "is now the rule." The stimu- 
lating effects of this Conference upon the 
missionary zeal of the British churches 
appeared in an increase of fifty per cent 
in their offerings within the next two years. 

Early in 1896 began the preparation 
for the third Ecumenical Conference, to 
be held in this city, April 21-May 1, 1900. 
When one reflects that there are about 
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three hundred and fifty missionary socie- 
ties — great and small — in the Protestant 
Churches, the immense labor of organizing 
a conference and making up its programme 
by correspondence with all quarters of the 
world is at once apparent The pro- 
gramme includes a survey of the several 
missionary fields in all the non-Christian 
and some papal-Christian lands; discus- 
sions of the various branches of work — 
evangelistic, educational and literary, 
medical, philanthropic, administrative; the 
relation of Christianity to other religions, 
and of Christian missions to social prog- 
ress, international peace, commerce, col- 
onization, science and discovery, govern- 
ments and diplomacy ; the relations of the 
several Churches to each other in mission- 
sionary co-operation ; the home work re- 
quired for the basis of the foreign work ; 
the women's auxiliary organizations ; the 
Student Volunteers movement ; the train- 
ing of children to an interest in missions ; 
the translation and distribution of the 
Bible. In addition to all this, a prominent 
place is given to the veterans who have 
returned from their fields in Japan, China, 
India, the Turkish Empire, Africa, Oce- 
ania, and elsewhere, to speak of successes 
gained and opportunities waiting, and to 
plead for a tenfold reinforcement to meet 
the call of nations for light and leading 
and healing for the body and the souL 
Four years have proved none too long to 
organize suitably for all this. 

The place of assembly is Carnegie Hall, 
most of whose ample space is reserved for 
the delegates and honorary members. 
Admission will be by ticket up to a fixed 
time-limit, after which all unoccupied 
seats will be thrown open. Here will be 
the general meetings, morning and eve- 
ning, where the subjects of central impor- 



tance will be presented and discussed. 
Section meetings will be held in the after- 
noon in smaller halls and churches. To 
secure adequate time for each of the many 
topics presented, a twenty-minutes rule 
has been adopted for the papers to be 
read, and a five-minutes rule for the dis- 
cussion of them by volunteer speakers 
who have previously given in their names. 
Particulars must be learned from the 
official programmes, which may be pro- 
cured by addressing Room 812, 156 Fifth 
Avenue. 

The personnel of the Conference in- 
cludes many well-known and many note- 
worthy names. Ex-President Benjamin 
Harrison has accepted the position of 
Honorary President, and will occupy the 
chair at the opening and closing meetings. 
In the list of those who have accepted 
places as Honorary Vice-Presidents arc 
President Low, Mr. J. Pierj)ont Morgan, 
and the Hon. John W. Foster. President 
McKinley, ex-President Cleveland, Ad- 
miral Philip, Captain Mahan, President 
Schurman, and Justice Brewer are among 
those who have accepted honorary mem- 
berships. In the list of speakers are 
many names of eminence in the churches 
and colleges of this country, such as Bishop 
Doane, of Albany, President Angell, of 
Michigan University, President Barrows, 
of Oberlin, United States Commissioner 
Harris, of Washington, Dean Emily Miller, 
of Northwestern University, Dr. Grace 
Richards, of Vassar, notable for her hero- 
ism amid the Armenian massacres. Be- 
sides these there will be many '< outland- 
ers," whom we shall greet as our fellow> 
citizens in the Christian commonwealth, 
who will be the objects of equal attention, 
with somewhat more of curiosity. These 
will be more generally from Great Britain 
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and her colonies, for a transatlantic voyage seems to 
Continental Europeans a very formidable thing. 

A specially interesting visitor will be the Rev. Alex- 
ander Merensky, D.D., now one of the Secretaries of the 
Berlin Missionary Society, and from 1858 to 1882 its chief 
missionary in the Transvaal and adjacent regions. In 
1880 he was at the head of the sanitary staff of the Boer 
forces in their war with England. In 1891 he led a corps 
of missionaries to the north of Lake Nyassa. Another 
veteran of varied service is the Right Rev. Bishop Ridley, 
who was sent to the Afghans in 1866 by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society (of England), and in 1879 was appointed 
the first bishop of Caledonia in British Columbia. A 
much younger but equally significant figure is that of 
Dr. Harford-Battersby, While in Cambridge University 
he was active in Christian and missionary interests, and, 
after graduating with honors and taking his professional 
degree, he sailed in 1890 as a medical missionary to 
Africa in the service of the Church Missionary Society. 
Out of his experience grew the Livingstone Medical 
College for missionaries, of which he became the Prin- 
cipal He desires to meet here those who arc interested 
in medical missions, and hopes to see a committee formed 
here which will take up the subject of the liquor traffic 
among native races. This has been done in England 
with good results by the " Native . Races and Liquor 
Traffic United Committee," of which he is the Honorary 
Secretary. The present scandal of the liquor traffic at 
Manila makes his visit seem very opportune. 

Omitting many more of equal mark, we note the 
presence of the Rev. R. W. Thompson, of the London 
Missionary Society ; the Rev. W. J. Edmonds, formerly 
a missionary in India, now a canon of Exeter Cathedral ; 
the Rev. James Stewart, D.D., for thirty years a resident 
of South Africa, and head of the Lovedale Mission there, 
also Moderator of the General Assembly of the Free 
Church of Scotland ; the Rev. Joseph King, organizing 
agent of the London Missionary Society in Australasia ; 
Mr. Eugene Stock, of London, for many years Secretary 
of the Church Missionary Society, and organizer of its 
branches in Australasia and Canada; the Rev. J. C. 
Hartzell, D.D., Missionary Bishop of the Methodist 
Church in Africa ; also many other well-known mission- 
aries, as Dr. M. L. Gordon, of Japan, and Dr. H. G. O. 
D>Knght, of Constantinople. Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Mc- 
Laren, of Edinburgh, have been for many years active 
in promoting the missions of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, and will speak with authority from 
what they have observed in the tours they have made to 
visit their missions in India, China, and Japan. Among 
other names which we are reluctant to pass over is that 
of Miss Mary Reed, head of the asylum for lepers at 
Chandag, India, whose interesting story was lately pub- 
lished by the Revell Company ; Miss Irene H. Barnes, 
of London, representing the Zenana Mission of the 
Church of England annong Hindu women; and Miss 
Lilavarati Singh, a Hindu lady, who, having taken the 
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A.B. and A*M. degrees with honor in the University of 
Calcutta, is now professor of English literature in the 
Woman's College of the Methodist Church at Lucknow. 
All these are expected to address the Conference. And 
probably no speakers will touch the general public with 
such interest as those who, like the venerable John G. 
Paton, the Apostle of the New Hebrides, from actual 
contact with the facts of human life in non-Christian 
lands, describe the struggle and the achievement of the 
missionary in lifting that life from lower to higher levels 
of morality and religion, of intelligence and welfare. 
The evening assemblies in various places will be largely 
of this character, while the mpmings in Carnegie Hall 
will be more devoted to subjects requiring deliberation 
and discussion. 

But the names above mentioned, with the others on 
the programme, are, with few exceptions, British or 
American. Representatives are there of Germany, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, and Finland, but none from 
France has as yet been enrolled. There are several 
French Protestant missionary societies, one of which, 
since the French conquest of Madagascar, has been doing 
good work as the successor of the London Missionary 
Society. Some one of these may yet respond to the 
invitation to appear. But, as the Conference represents 
only the Protestant part of Christendom, some have 
asked, How can it be called ''ecumenical," a name which 
affirms it as representing the inhabited world ? Because 
it is a Conference of missions that are truly ecumenical, 
of workers who have actually gone into all parts of the 
inhabited world, and can truly say, with wandering 
i£neas : 

Quae regie in terns nosUi non plena laboris? 
Because it represents the Protestant missionary societies, 
whose fields are in all non-Christian lands, in their pres- 
ent endeavor to co-operate in a united forward movement 
for the evangelization of the inhabited world, it is, in 
the genuinely Christian sense of the word, more truly 
ecumenical than any of the ancient councils which are 
so termed — councils which indeed represented the entire 
Church scattered throughout the Mediterranean world, 
but represented no interest in, no missionary undertaking 
for, the outer darkness of the pagan multitudes that 
stretched northward, eastward, southward, through the 
world as then known. 

This wide-world interest will be imparted to the coming 
Conference not only by the personality of the delegates 
from all quarters of the globe, but also by the represent- 
ative objects there brought together. A Missionary 
Exhibit has been prepared, which will visibly illustrate 
the social and moral conditions of the peoples for whom 
the Conference is interested, and the actual surroundings 
of the missionary in his work. It will also be, as far 
as possible, representative of the actual progress made 
during this century of missions. The ample Parish 
House of the Church of Zion and St Timothy, at 333 
West Fifty-sixth Street, quite near Carnegie Hall, has 
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been generously granted for the occasion. 
To secure the permanence of this exhibit, 
which is likely to prove as serviceable 
here as it has been in England, particularly 
in furnishing loan exhibitions whenever 
desired to promote interest in missions, a 
corporation has already been formed. 

The Conference will open on Saturday 
afternoon, April 21, with an address by 
the Honorary President, Mr. Harrison. 
The Rev. Judson Smith, D.D., Secretary 
of our oldest missionary society, the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, will deliver, as Chair- 
man of the General Committee, an address 
of welcome, in response to which four 
addresses will be made in behalf of the 
British, German, and Australian delega- 
tions and the missionary corps. On the two 
following Sundays the various churches 
in the metropolitan district will be ad- 
dressed by delegates and missionaries. 
Some time during the week, crowded as it 
will be with the general, sectional, and over- 
flow meetings that are planned, a public 
reception will be given, which, it is under- 
stood. President McKinley will attend, 
with many others of high position in the 
public service and other stations. The 
Conference will close on Tuesday eve- 
ning, May I, with addresses on the present 
situation, the general outlook, and the 
demand for the twentieth century. 

Never before have the churches of this 
city and vicinity been greeted by the op- 
portunity of such a spiritual uplift as this 
World-Conference presents. That uplift 
is most thoroughly spiritual which is most 
broadly human in its sympathy with the 
gracious purposes of God for the raising 
of all fellow-men out of darkness into His 
marvelous light. In our times new tests 
of Christian character, different from those 
that satisfied less philanthropic centuries, 
must be applied both to individuals and 
to churches, to whom the physical, moral, 
and religious destitutions of the non- 
Christian peoples have been uncovered, 
and doors formerly shut have been opened 
by the ubiquitous hand of commerce for 
access to their relief. In such times as ours 
the Christianity that cares little for minis- 
try to the needs of the unevangelized parts 
of the world is not enlightened Christian- 
ity ; the church that declines its due quota 
of missionary service is no true church of 
Christ, led by the Spirit of Christ That 



Spirit is essentially a missionary spirit 
And the blessing which this World-Con- 
ference of Missions brings to the churches 
of this city and vicinity is precisely in the 
revival and reinforcement of the mission- 
ary spirit essential to the reality of their 
Christian faith. And now it is high 
time for very many who as yet are but 
dimly conscious of the greatness of the 
opportunity to be fully awake to it before 
it has passed. 

It is both desirable and probable that 
sympathetic meetings will be arranged in 
various cities not too far away to borrow 
from the Conference a few delegates or mis- 
sionaries for a day. Yet many churches 
more remote will be gazing hitherward, 
and regretting the distance that prevents 
their getting into even the outermost 
ring of participants. The most distant of 
these, however, may get coals from our 
fire. Let such a church select the best 
member it has — man or woman-^for the 
business of observing and reporting; send 
that member here as its delegate, expenses 
paid, and then turn out in full ranks to 
hear the story of the Conference from him. 

This foreword of the Conference must 
end with a business-like word — a word so 
far from being an anticlimax to a great 
subject that St Paul annexed it to his 
sublime pcean on the Resurrection : " Now 
concerning the collection for the saints." 
This Conference will cost $40,000— a 
fraction, indeed, of the amount often spent 
on some popular celebration ; a fraction, 
too, of the amount it will produce, as 
experience has proved, in the increased 
returns of coming years to missionary 
treasuries. One-half of that $40,000 has 
been guaranteed ; less than half paid in ; 
the time has come when the whole should 
be in hand. Every church should at once 
send $5, or more, to the Treasurer, Mr. 
George Foster Peabody, 27 Pine Street, 
New York. Somebody in every church 
should concern himself, or herself, to see 
that it is done the day after reading this. 
And now, to all to whom this article has 
appealed to interest themselves in this 
Conference by due attention to it, as the 
greatest Christian assembly that has yet 
been gathered on this continent, there is 
but one thing more to say. It is not on 
their business any more than yours that 
these brethren are coming hither from all 
parts of the world. ,^Qor 
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LORD ROSEBERY is 
ent moment the man in English 
political life upon whom the eyes 
of expectation are turned. He is a 
younger man than most of his political 
colleagues and rivals, but it is not because 
of his comparative youth that the eyes of 
expectation are turned upon him. Not 
one of those who stand in the front ranks 
of Parliamentary life to-day could be 
called old, as we reckon age in our mod- 
ern estimate. Palmerston, Gladstone, 
and Disraeli won their highest political 
triumphs after they had passed the age 
which Lord Salisbury and Sir William 
Harcourt have now reached ; Mr. Balfour 
is still regarded in politics as quite a 
young man, and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman has but lately been elected 
leader of the Liberal party in the House 
of Commons. Lord Rosebery*s star is 
again rising and at the present moment it 
is the only star that seems to be mounting 
in the political sky. He has already held 
the highest political offices. He has been 
Foreign Secretary and he has been Prime 
Minister. He has been leader of the 
Liberal jjarty. No other public man in 
England has so many and so varied men- 
tal gifts, and no other public man has won 
success in so many distinct fields. We 
live in days when, for the time at least, 
the great political orator seems to have 
passed out of existence. The last great 
English orator died at Hawarden less 
than two years ago. We have, however, 
several brilliant and powerful Parliament- 
tary debaters, and among these Lord 
Kosebery stands with the foremost, if he 
is not, indeed, absolutely the foremost. 
As an orator on what I may call great 
ceremonial occasions he is, according to 
my judgment, the very foremost we now 
have. As an after-dinner speaker — and 
after-dinner speaking counts for a great 
<leal in the success of an English public 
man — he has never had an equal in Eng- 
land during my time. Then Lord Rose- 
hery has delivered lectures or addresses 
in commemoration of great poets and 
philosophers and stat^men which ma^ 
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' A History of Our Own Timet,'' etc, etc 

at the pres- even already be regarded as certain of an 
abiding place in literature. Lord Rose- 
bery is a literary man, an author as well 
as a statesman and an orator; he has 
written a life of Pitt which is already be- 
coming a sort of classic in our libraries. 
There are profounder students, men more 
deeply read, than he, but I doubt if there 
are many men living who have so wide 
an acquaintance with general literature. 
He is a lover of art, a student and a con- 
noisseur of art, he is an accomplished 
yachtsman, has a thorough knowledge of 
horses, is famous on the turf, and the 
owner of a horse that won the Derby. 
The legendary fairy godmother seems to 
have showered upon him at his birth all 
her richest and most various gifts, and no 
malign and jealous sprite seems to have 
come in, as in the nursery stories, to spoil 
any of the gifts by a counteracting spelL 
He was bom of great family and bom 
to high estate; he married a daughter 
of the house of Rothschild; he has a 
lordly home near l^inburgh in Scotland, 
a noble house in the finest West End 
square of London, and a delightful resi- 
dence in one of our most beautiful Eng- 
lish counties. 

Lord Rosebery is one of the niost de- 
lightful talkers whom it has ever been my 
good fortune to meet He has a keen 
sense of humor, a happy art of light and 
delicate satire, and, in private conversa- 
tion as well as in Parliamentary debate, 
he has a singular facility for the invention 
of expressive and successful phrases which 
tell their whole story in a flash. One might 
well be inclined to ask what the kindly 
fates could have done for Lord Rosebery 
that they have left undone. Nevertheless, 
the truth has to be told, that up to this 
time Ix>rd Rosebery has not accomplished 
as much of greatness as most of us con- 
fidently expected that he would achieve. 
Let it be said at once, on the other hand, 
that the public, so far from having lost 
faith in him, are even now turning their 
eyes to him as to the one man who can 
be expected to bring England with suc- 
cess through her present difficulties at 
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home as well as abroad Lord Rosebery 
is now in very much the same position as 
Lord Palmerston was at a -great crisis 
during the Crimean War, when everybody 
saw that somehow or other things were 
all going wrong, and everybody looked to 
Lord Palmerston as the one man who 
must be called upon to take his chance of 
putting them right again. 

I have been, perhaps, somewhat too 
hasty when I said that ho counteracting 
spell had in any way marred the influence 
of the gifts which the fairies had so lav- 
ishly bestowed on Lord Rosebery. One 
stroke of ill fortune — ill fortune, that is, 
for an English political leader — was cer- 
tainly directed against hinu Nature must 
have meant him to be a successful Prime 
Minister, and yet fortune denied him a 
seat in the House of Commons. He suc- 
ceeded to his grandfather's peerage at an 
early period of his life, and he had to 
begin his political career as a member of 
the House of Lords. He therefore 
missed all that splendid training for po- 
litical warfare which is given in the House 
of Commons. It would not, perhaps, be 
quite easy for an American reader to un- 
derstand how little the House of Lords 
counts for in the education of fighting 
statesmen. 

When Charles James Fox was told in 
his declining years that the King, as a 
mark of royal favor, intended to make 
him a peer and thus remove him from the 
House of Commons into the House of 
Lords, he struck his forehead and ex- 
claimed : " Good Heaven 1 he does not 
think it has come to that with me, does 
he ?" Fox had had all the training that 
his genius needed in the House of Com- 
mons, and he was not condemned to pass 
into the House of Lords. Nothing but 
the inborn consciousness of a genius for 
political debate can stimulate a man to 
great effort in the House of Lords. Noth- 
ing turns upon a debate in that House. If 
a majority in the House of Lords were to 
pass a vote of censure three times a week 
on the existing Government, that Govern- 
ment would continue to exist just as if 
nothing had happened, and the public in 
general would hardly know that the Lords 
had been expressing any opinion on the 
subject An ordinary sitting of the House 
of Lords is not expected to last for more 
tb^Q an hour or so, and the whole assembly 



often consists of some half a dozen peers. 
Now and again, during the course of a 
session, there is got up what may be called 
a full-dress debate, when some great ques- 
tion is disturbing the country, and the 
peers think that they ought to put on the 
appearance of being deeply concerned 
about it, and* some noble lord who has a 
repute for wisdom or for eloquence gives 
notice of a formal motion, and then there 
is a lengthened discussion, and perhaps, 
on soms extraordinary occasion, Uie peers 
may sit to a late hour and even take a 
division. But on such remarkable occa- 
sions the peer who induces the House to 
come together and listen to his oration is 
almost sure to be one who has had his 
training in the House of Commons and 
has made his fame as an orator there. 

Now, I cannot but regard it as a strik- 
ing evidence of Lord Rosebeiy's inborn 
fitness to be an English political leader 
that he should have got over the dreary 
discouragement of such a training-school, 
and should have practiced the art of po- 
litical oratory under conditions that might 
have filled Demosthenes himself mth a 
sense of the futility of trying to make a 
great speech where nothing whatever was 
likely to come of it Lord Rosebery, how- 
ever, did^ucceed in proving to the House 
of Lords that they had among them a 
brilliant and powerful debater who had 
qualified himself for success without any 
help from the school in which Lord 
Brougham and the brilliant Lord Derby, 
Lord Cairns, and Lord Salisbury had 
studied and mastered the art of Parlia- 
mentary eloquence. 

But, indeed. Lord Rosebery seems to 
have had a natural inclination to seek 
and find a training-school for his abilities 
in places and pursuits that might have 
seemed very much out of the ordinary 
British aristocrat's way. Until a compar- 
atively recent period, we had nothing that 
could be called a really decent system of 
municipal government in the greater part 
of London. We had, of course, the Lord 
Mayor and the municipality of the City of 
London, but then the City of London is 
only a very small patch in the great 
metropolis that holds more than five mill- 
ions of people. London, outside the City, 
was governed by the old-fashioned parish 
vestries, and to some extent by a more 
recent jn^titutipn wWch ww called the 
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Metropolitan Board of Works. Now, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works did not 
manage its affairs very well. There were 
disagreeable rumors and stories about 
contracts and jobbing and that sort of 
thing, and although matters were never 
supposed to have been quite so bad as 
they were in New York during days which 
I can remember well, the days of Boss 
Tweed, there was enough of public com- 
plaint to induce Parliament, at the insti- 
gation of Lord Randolph Churchill, to 
abolish the Board of Works altogether 
and set up the London County Council, a 
thoroughly representative body elected by 
popular suffrage and responsible to its 
constituents and the public. Lord Rose- 
bery threw himself, heart and soul, into 
the promotion* of this better system of 
London municipal government He be- 
came a member of the London County 
Council, was elected its first Chairman, 
and later on was re-elected to the same 
office. Now, I think it would be hardly 
possible for a man of Lord Rosebery's 
rank and culture and tastes to give a more 
genuine proof of patriotic public spirit 
than he did when he threw himself heart 
and soul into the business of a municipal 
council. 

Up to that time the business of a 
London municipality had been regarded 
as something belonging entirely to the 
middle class or the lower middle class, 
something with which peers and nobles 
could not possibly be expected to have 
anything to do. A London Alderman 
had been from time out of mind a sort of 
figure of fun, a vulgar, fussy kind of person, 
who bedizened himself in gaudy robes on 
festive occasions, and was noted for his 
love of the turtle in quite a different sense 
from that which Byron gives to the words. 
Lord Rosebery set himself steadily to the 
work of London municipal government 
at a most critical period in its history, and 
his example was followed by men of rank 
and culture, and some of the most intel- 
lectual men of our day have been elected 
Aldermen of the London County Council. 
Only think of Frederic Harrison, the 
celebrated Positivist philosopher, the man 
of exquisite culture and refinement, the 
roan of almost fastidious ways, the scholar 
and the writer, becoming an Alderman of 
the London County Council, and devoting 
himself to the work of his position I Lord 



Rosebery undoubtedly has the honor of 
having done more than any other English- 
man to raise the municipal government 
of London to that position which it ought 
to have in the public life of the State. 

All that time Lord Rosebery was not 
neglecting any of the other functions and 
occupations which had been imposed upon 
him, or which he had voluntarily taken 
upon himselL He held the office of first 
Commissioner of Works in one of Mr. 
Gladstone's administrations, an office 
which involves the care of all the State 
buildings and monuments and parks of 
the metropolis. He was always to be 
seen at the private views of the Royal 
Academy and the other great picture gal- 
leries of the London season. He was 
always starting some new movement for 
the improvement of the breed of horses, 
and, indeed, there b a certain section of 
our community among whom Lord Rose- 
bery was regarded, not as a statesman, or 
a London County Councilor, or a lover of 
literature, but simply and altogether as a 
patron of the turf. Meanwhile we were 
hearing of him every now and then as an 
adventurous yachtsman, and as the orator 
of some great commemoration day when 
a statue was unveiled to a Burke or a 
Burns. 

A more delightful host than Lord Rose- 
bery it would not be possible to meet or 
even to imagine. I have had the honor 
of enjoying his hospitality at Dalmeny 
and in his London home, and I shall only 
say that those were occasions which I may 
describe, in the words which Carlyle em- 
ployed with a less gladsome significance, 
as not easily to be forgotten in this world. 
No man can command a greater variet}' 
of topics of conversation. Politics, travel, 
art, letters, the life of great cities, the 
growth of commerce, the tendencies of 
civilizations, the art of living, the philoso- 
phy of life, the way to enjoy life, the 
various characteristics of foreign capitals 
—on all such topics Lord Rosebery can 
speak with the clearness of one who knows 
his subject and with the vivacity of one 
who can put his thoughts into the most 
expressive words. I suppose there must 
be some authors in modem literature with 
whose works Lord Rosebery is not famil- 
iar, but I can only say that if there be 
any such, I have not yet discovered who 
they are — and I have spent a good deal 
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of my time in the reading of books. I 
have seen Lord Rosebery in companies 
where painters and sculptors and the 
writers of books and the writers of plays 
formed the majorit)% where political sub- 
jects were not touched upon and I have 
observed that Lord Rosebery could hold 
his own with each practitioner of art on 
the artist's special subject Lord Rose- 
bery does not profess to be a bookworm 
or a great scholar, but I do not know any 
man better acquainted with general liter- 
ature. Such a man must surely have got 
out of life all the best that it has to give« 
Vet it is certain, as I said in the begin- 
ning of this article, that the eyes of expec- 
tation are still turned upon Lord Rosebery. 
There is a general conviction that he has 
something yet to do — that, in fact, he has 
not yet given his measure. He has been 
Prime Minister, and he has been leader of 
the English Liberal party, but in neither 
case had he a chance of proving his 
strength. When Mr. Gladstone made up 
his mind to retire finally from political 
life, the Queen sent for Lord Rosebery 
and invited him to form an administra- 
tion. Now, it is no secret that at that 
time there were men in the Liberal party 
whose friends and admirers believed that 
their length of service gave them a pre- 
cedence of claims over the claims of Lord 
Rosebeiy. There were those who thought 
Sir William Harcourt had won for him- 
self a right to be chosen as the successor 
to Mr. Gladstone. On the other side— for 
there was grumbling on both sides — there 
were members of the Liberal administra- 
tion who positively declined to continue 
in office if Sir William Harcourt were 
made Prime Minister. These men did 
not object to serve under Sir William 
Harcourt as leader of the House of Com- 
mons, but they objected to his elevation 
to the supreme place of Prime Minister. 
Moreover, there were Liberals of great 
influence who, while they had the fullest 
confidence in Lord Rosebery and were 
not fanatically devoted to Sir William 
Harcourt, objected to the idea of having 
a Prime Minister in the House of Lords* 
and a Prime Minister, too, who had never 
sat in the House of Commons. Now, it 
would be idle to deny that there was some 
practical reason for this objection. The 
House of Commons is the field on which 
political battles arc fought and won. The 



commander-in-chief ought always to be 
within reach. A whole plan of campaign 
may have to be changed at a quarter of an 
hour's notice. It must obviously often 
be highly inconvenient to have a Prime 
Minister who cannot cross the threshold 
of the House of Commons in order to get 
into instant communication with the lead- 
ing men of his own part}* who are fighting 
the battle. 

At all events, I am now only concerned 
to say that these doubts and difficulties 
and private disputations did arise, and 
that, although Lord Rosebery did ac- 
cept the position of Prime Minister, be 
must have done so with ^ome knowledge 
of the fact that certain of his colleagues 
were not quite satisfied with the new con- 
ditions. Lord Rosebery had been most 
successful as Foreign Secretary during 
each term when he held the office, but it 
was well known before Mr. Gladstone's 
retirement that there were some questions 
of foreign policy on which the old leader 
and the new were not quite of one opinion. 
In English political life, and I suppose in 
the political life of every self-governing 
country, there are seasons of inevitable 
action and reaction which must be ob- 
served and felt although they cannot 
always be explained. 

To a distant obser/er the policy of the 
Liberal party might have seemed just the 
same after Mr. Gladstone had retired from 
politics as it was when he was in the 
front of political life. But just as the 
policy which sustained him in his early 
days as Prime Minister was helped by 
the reaction which had set in against the 
aggressive policy of Lord Palmerston, so 
there came, with the close of Gladstone's 
Parliamentary career, a kind of reaction 
against his counsel of peace and modera- 
tion. Lord Rosebery was believed to 
have more of what is called the Imperial- 
ist spirit in him than had ever guided the 
policy of his great leader. Certainly some 
of Mr. Gladstone's former colleagues in 
the House of Commons appear to have 
thought so, and there began to be signs 
of a growing division in the party. Lord 
Rosebery's Prime Ministership lasted but 
a short time. The Government sustained 
one or two Parliamentary discomfitures, 
and there followed upon these a positive 
defeat in the nature of a sort of vote 
of censure carried by a small majority 
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against a department of the administra- 
tion, on the ground of an alleged insufil- 
dency in some of the supplies of ammu- 
nition for military service. Many a Gov- 
ernment would have professed to think 
little of such a defeat, would have treated 
it only as a mere question of departmental 
detail, and would have gone on as if noth- 
ing had happened. But Lord Rosebery 
refused to take things so coolly and so 
carelessly. Probably he was growing tired 
of his position under the peculiar circum- 
stances. Perhaps he thought the most 
manly course he could take was to give 
the constituencies the opportunity of say- 
ing whether they were satisfied with his 
administration or were not The Govern- 
ment appealed to the country. Parlia- 
ment was dissolved, and a general election 
followed. Then was seen the full force 
of the reaction which had begun to set 
in against the Gladstone policy of peace, 
moderation, and justice. The Conserva- 
tives came into power by a large majority. 
Lord Rosebery was now merely the leader 
of the Liberal party in opposition. Even 
this position he did not long retain. Some 
of the most brilliant speeches he ever 
made in the House of Lords were made 
during this time, but somehow people 
began to think that his heart was not in 
the leadership, and before long it was 
made known to the public that he had 
ceased to be the Liberal commander-in- 
chieL 

Everybody, of course, was ready with 
an explanation as to this sudden act, and 
perhaps, as sometimes happens in such 
cases, the less a man really knew about 
the matter the more prompt he was with 
his explanation. Two reasons, however, 
were given by observers who appeared 
likely to know something of the real facts. 
One was that Lord Rosebery did not see 
his way to go as far as some of his col- 
leagues would have gone in arousing the 
country to decided action against the 
Ottoman Government because of the man- 
ner in which it was allowing its Chrisrian 
subjects to be treated The other was that 
Lord Rosebery was too Imperialistic in 
spirit for such men as Sir William Har- 
court and Mr. John Moriey. No one could 
impugn Lord Roscbery's motives in either 
case. He might well have thought that too 
forward a movement against Turkey might 
only bring on a great European war or 



leave England isolated to carry out her 
policy at her own risk, and in the other 
case he may have thought that the policy 
bequeathed by Mr. Gladstone was tending 
to weaken the supremacy of England in 
South Africa. 

Lord Rosebery then ceased to lead a 
government or a party, and became for 
the time merely a member of the House 
of Lords. I do not suppose his leisure 
hung very heavy on his hands. I cannot 
imagine Lord Rosebery finding any diffi- 
culty in passing his day. The only diffi- 
culty I should think such a man must 
have is how to find time to give a fair 
chance to all the pursuits that are dear to 
him. Lord Rosebery spent some part of 
his leisure in yachting, and gave his usual 
attention to the turf, and was to be seen 
at picture galleries, and occasionally ad- 
dressed great public meetings on impor- 
tant questions, and was a frequent visitor 
to the House of Commons during each 
session of Parliament. The peers have a 
space in the galleries of the House of 
Commons set apart for their own conven- 
ience, and, although that space can hold 
but a small number of the peers, yet on 
ordinary nights its benches are seldom 
fully occupied. But when some great 
debate is coming on, then the peers make 
a rush for the gallery space in the House 
of Commons, and those who do not arrive 
in time to get a seat have to wait and 
take their chance, each in his turn, of any 
vacancy which may possibly occur. I am 
not a great admirer of the House of Lords 
as a legislative institution, and I must say 
that it has sometimes soothed the rancor 
of my jealous feelings as a humbler Com- 
moner to see a string of peers extending 
across the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons, each waiting for his chance of filling 
some sudden vacancy in the peers' gallery. 

Lord Rosebery continued to attend the 
debates when he had ceased to be Prime 
Minister and leader of the Liberal party 
just as he had done before. His fine, 
clearly cut, closely shaven face, with 
features that a lady novelist of a past age 
would have called chiseled, and the eyes 
lighted with an animation that seemed to 
have perpetual youth in it, were often 
objects of deep interest to the members of 
the House, and to the visitors in the 
stranger galleries, and no doubt in the 
ladies' gaUery as well The appearance 
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of Lord Rosebery in the peers' gallery 
was sure to excite some talk among the 
members of the House of Commons on 
the green benches below. We were always 
ready to indulge in expectation and con- 
jecture as to what Lord Rosebery was 
likely to do next, for there seemed to be 
a general consent of opinion that he was 
the last man in the world who could sit 
down and do nothing. But what was 
there left for him to do ? He had held 
various administrative offices; he had 
twice been Foreign Secretary; he had 
twice been Chairman of the London 
County Council; he had be^n Prime 
Minister; he had been leader of the 
Liberal party ; he had been president of 
all manner of great institutions ; he had 
been President of the Social Science Con- 
gress ; he had been Lord Rector of two 
great Universities ; he had twice won the 
Derby. WTiat was there left for him to 
do which human ambition in our times 
and in the dominions of Queen Victoria 
could care to accomplish ? Yet the gen- 
eral impression seemed to be that Lord 
Rosebery had not yet accomplished his 
appointed work, and that impression has 
grown deeper and stronger with recent 
events. 

Since the day when Lord Rosebery 
withdrew from the leadership of the 
Liberal party the division in that party 
has been growing wider and deeper. 
The war in South Africa has done 
much to broaden the gulf of separation. 
Lord Rosebery is an Imperialist, Sir 
William Harcourt and Mr. John Morley 
are not Imperialists. The opponents of 
Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley 
call them Little Englanders. The oppo- 
nents of Lord Rosebery and those who 
think with him would no doubt call them. 
Jingoes. The Imperialist, or, as his oppo- 
nents prefer to call him, the Jingo, accepts 
as the ruling principle of his faith the right 
and the duty of England to spread her 
civilization and her supremacy as far as she 
can over all those parts of the world which 
are still lying in disorganization and in 
darkness. The Little Englander, as his 
opponents delight to describe him, believes 
that England's noblest work for a long 
time to come will be found in the endeavor 
to spread peace, education, and happiness 
among the peoples who already acknowl- 
edge her supremacy, I am not going to 



enter into any argument as to the relative 
claims of the two political schools. It has 
been said that a man is bom either of the 
school of Aristotle or of the school of 
Plato. Perhaps an Englishman of modem 
times is bora a Jingo or a Little Eng- 
lander. I am not an Englishman, and 
therefore am not called upon to rank my- 
self on either side of the controversy, but 
I know full well which way my instincts 
and sympathies would lead me if I were 
called upon to choose. I could not, there- 
fore, account myself a political follower of 
Lord Rosebery ; and, indeed, on the one 
great question which concerns me most as 
a member of the House of Commons, that 
of Irish Home Rule, Lord Rosebery is not 
quite so emphatic as I should wish him to 
be. I am therefore writing the eulogy, not 
of Lord Rosebery the politician, but of 
Lord Rosebery the orator, the scholar, the 
man of letters and arts and varied cul- 
ture, the man who has done so much for 
public life in so many ways, the helpful, 
kindly, generous friend. 

The common impression everywhere is 
that the Government of Lord Salisbury, 
as it is now constituted, cannot last very 
long. The sands of the present Parlia- 
ment are running out ; the next general 
election may be postponed for some time 
yet, but it cannot be very far ofL Are 
the Liberals to come back to power with 
Lord Rosebery at their head ? Can the 
Liberal party become so thoroughly re- 
united again, Jingoes and Little England- 
ers, as to make the formation of a Liberal 
Government a possible event so soon ? Or 
is it possible, as many observers believe, 
that Lord Rosebery may find himself at 
the head of an administration composed 
of Imperialist Liberals and the more en- 
lightened and generally respected members 
of the present Government ? I shall not 
venture upon any prediction, having seen 
the unexpected too often happen in poli- 
tics to have much faith in political proph- 
ecy. I note it as an evidence of the 
position Lord Rosebery has won for him- 
self that, although he became Prime Min- 
ister only to be defeated, and leader of 
the Liberal party only to resign, he is 
at this moment the one public man in 
England about whom people are asking 
one another whether the time for him to 
take his real position has not come at 
last 
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NOME CITY—A GENERAL VIEW 

THE CAPE NOME GOLD FIELDS 

BY C EDGAR LEWIS 

THE wresting of gold from rocks and cliffs by 
dint of hard, strenuous labor, the winning of 
gold at the cost of gold, and the pursuit of the 
precious metal at the price of human lives, are 
common tales; but to make fortunes simply by 
washing the sands of the seashore is a new and 
unheard-of thing, yet that is being done to-day 
along the beach near Cape Nome, Alaska. 

The gold there is not secured by quartz mining 
nor by hydraulic piping, but simply through the aid 
of the primitive pan and rockers so familiar to those 
who have read of 'Frisco and the " Fort>--niners." 
Think of going down to a beach reaching for hun- 
dreds of miles, and there panning out gold worth 
from fifty cents to a dollar a pan with as little labor 
as shaking common sand through a hand sieve 1 

The testimony of experts sent to the Cape by the United States Government affords 
ample proof of the existence of gold in considerable quantities. There are certain 
factors in the case, however, certain drawbacks, which must be taken into account 

A glance at the map will show that Cape Nome is a point on the eastern shore of 
Behring Sea, or the western coast of Alaska, about 2,680 miles in a direct line north- 
west of San Francisco. The particular part of Alaska on which the new gold fields 
are situated is the southern promontory of a large peninsula separating Behring Sea 
from the Arctic Ocean. The Cape is forty miles north of the 64th parallel of latitude, 
and within 150 miles of the Arctic Circle. By steamer route it is nearly 2,700 miles 
from Seattle, which is the starting-point of the majority of gold-seekers. 

The geographical position of the new region makes it sterile and barren in the 
extreme. The promontory is drear and treeless; cold, biting winds sweep its sandy 
stretches, and during many months of the year it is locked in ice and exposed to the 
rigors of an Arctic winter. The summer is short, chill, and wet, and in this period 
myriads of mosquitoes render life almost intolerable. 

There 15 00 vegetation except a green and gray colored moss, i>eculiar to the Arctic^ 
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which grows everywhere almost from the 
water's edge back through the hills and 
ravines. It is called tundra, and is three 
feet thick in some places and exceedingly 
tough. . 

The gold-washing district extends along 
the base and sides of a range of hills or 
promontories that skirts the southern side 
of Cape Nome, and also for miles up and 
down the sandy beach. It is this latter 
that has made Nome famous throughout 
the world. In the experience of all the 
old-time gold-miners nothing like it has 
ever before been discovered. 

Before entering into a detailed descrip- 
tion, it may be of interest to learn how the 
presence of the precious metal at Cape 
Nome became known. Many different 
stories have been told, but that generally 
accepted is as follows : 

In the early part of 1898 certain rumors 
began to circulate around Council City 
and other mining camps. These rumors, 
principally from Indians, were 
vague, but they began to take 
shape in time, and finally a Swe- 
dish-American missionary named 
Hultberg learned from a native 
convert that gold in plenty could 
be found in the Cape Nome 
region. 

Hultberg immediately organ- 
ized a party and started on a 
prospecting tour up the Chinook 
River. This was in January, but, 
notwithstanding the rigorous sea- 
son, a stay sufficiently long to 
discover promising indications of 
gold was made. In September 
of the same year an old pros- 
pector, H. L. Blake, heard of 
the new diggings, and decided 
to make a secret investigation. 
He communicated with several 
friends and organized another 
party. Snake River, a stream 
entering the ocean near the pres- 
ent site of Nome City, was as- 
cended, and the bordering gravel 
was panned at hundreds of places. 
On Anvil Creek, a small tribu- 
tary' of Snake River, gold running 
almost five dollars to the pan 
was found. 

By this time fall had given 
place to winter, and the growing 
cold weather sent the members 



of the inadequately prepared party back 
to their former town. Each promised to 
keep the secret of their wonderful find, 
but the tidings leaked out, and several 
men, headed by a missionary named An- 
derson, fought their way over the snow 
and ice to Nome. 

Despite the severity of the climate, the 
new party went energetically to work, and 
staked out a number of paying claims. 
After panning out $1,600 in gold, Ander- 
son and his friends returned to Council 
City to wait for spring. The news of 
their success spread like wild-fire, and in 
a few weeks the word Nome was in the 
mouths of miners and speculators through- 
out the country. 

Attracted by the wonderful stories told 
of the place, hundreds of prospectors set 
out for the Cape without loss of time. It 
was a stampede through blinding bliz- 
zards, across miles of ice, and in the face 
of a temperature reaching fifty degrees 
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below zero. t>uring January, 1899, fully 
five hundred men reached Cape Nome. 
They carried tents and other equipage, and 
built the nucleus of the present prosper- 
ous mining camp. 

The hardships they endured for the 
purpose of being first on the ground are 
beyond description. With insufficient food, 
thin canvas shelters, and an enforced idle- 
ness, they spent a miserable four months 
before spring brought relief. Some of the 
experiences related by these early pioneers 
to the Cape Nome fields read like romance. 

One party of three, old fellows at that, 
had tramped to the new diggings from a 
camp two hundred miles distant. It was 
in the dead of the Arctic winter, and each 
man carried packs of blankets and camp 
utensils in addition to his share of the 
food supply. They slept in snow with 
the thermometer at fifty-eight below, and 
at times were compelled to travel the live- 
long day without a bite of food. There 
were no means of conveyance, no houses, 
no roads, nothing save a dreary, blizzard- 
swept stretch of ice and snow and an in- 
terminable tramp, tramp, with death for 
those who faltered, and little prospect of 
relief at the journey's end. 

During the long wait very little gold 
was panned — ^just enough to keep hope 
burning in the breasts of those who were 
braving the cruel winter. The frozen 
ground repelled even the pick's sharp 



point, and it Wa^ n^Ce^^ty to remove thd 
tundra to the depth of several feet before 
the ruby gold-bearing sand could be 
reached. 

With the coming of spring and the 
opening of navigation miners began to 
flock into the district Almost in a day 
the scene changed from one of desolate, 
dreary monotony to the utmost bustle 
and activity. From inland along the 
Yukon, and from Saint Michael's and the 
south, parties bearing tents and supplies 
gathered in the growing settlement By 
June the \nllage of tents had assumed 
some proportions, and when the chill 
October winds of last year began to sweep 
down from the north, Nome City boasted 
of several busy streets. 

To-day the town extends a mile or so 
along the beach. There are no piers, and 
everything and everybody arriving by ship 
must be landed in lighters. In appear- 
ance the place is like the average mining 
camp. The winding, lane-like thorough- 
fares are flanked by rude and hastily con- 
structed buildings of rough pine boards, 
canvas houses, dirty weather-beaten tents, 
and cabins built in the most primitive 
way, with rusty, battered stove-pipes 
sticking at all angles through side walls 
and roof. A score of cheap saloons, half 
as many gambling-hells, five or six dance- 
places, and a very crude apology for a 
hotel, constitute the principal buildings. 
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THE BEACH DIGGINGS 



Prices are high, and will continue to 
be so for many months to come. Last 
October coal sold quickly at $70 a ton, 
and wood for building purposes was scarce 
at $250 the thousand feet. Articles of 
clothing such as rubber boots, which are 
absolutely necessary in the work, sell for 
many times their value in the States. 

Provisions are equally dear. The 
housekeeper in Nome City pays during 
the winter season one dollar for a pound 
of sugar. A little marketing at the store 
means a long purse, with ordinary fresh 
beef worth $1.60 a pound, flour fifty cents 
a pound, and small hams $10 and $1 2 each. 

The boarding-house proprietors, of whom 
there are a few, do a thriving business and 
manage to make a little money by charg- 
ing $3 for a rude, home-cooked breakfast 
or dinner. On some of the shanties and 
even tents crudely painted signs testify 
that lodgings can be found within. The 
wayfarer, on entering, learns that he can 
have a cot without blankets for $1 a night, 
but if he desires covering he must double 
the amount. In the hotel the lowest price 
is $10 for a six-by-nine room. Beer is 
valued at fifty cents a glass, and very 
rank whisky costs eight dollars a bottle. 

The value of real estate affords one of 
the most astonishing comparisons. In the 
latter part of 1897 the whole promontory, 



if put up, would not have found a pur- 
chaser at $100; but less than two years 
later an ordinary-sized building lot in one 
little spot had reached a value of $1,000, 
and twice that amount if it carried with it 
any kind of a wooden shanty. On Anvil 
Street in this new town one rough board 
building, with the ground on which it 
stood, was sold for $3,500. 

Nome is an organized city, with a Mayor 
and a Council. There is a City Marshal, 
but, strange to say, his duties are light. 
Unlike the mining towns of the Western 
States, this Alaskan prototype is decidedly 
orderly. The rigorous climate and the 
hard labor of gold-mining renders every 
one too tired for deviltry. The chill, damp 
winds and the pestering mosquitoes of the 
summer months keep the streets deserted 
at night, and during the winter the almost 
daily blizzards, aided by a temperature 
fifty degrees below zero, have a like effect. 

The health record of the town is not 
of the highest. Malarial fevers prevail 
because of unsanitary conditions, and on 
several occasions typhoid has made its 
appearance. This is due to the bad 
state of ^ the water, and to the fact that 
for miles around the land is low and 
marshy. The isolated territory in which 
Nome is situated forms one of its great- 
est drawbacks. During eight months of 
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the year it is practically cut off from the 
rest of the world. 

The route overland from the Yukon is 
almost impassable except in the middle of 
summer, and the carriage of supplies to 
any extent must necessarily be left to the 
steamship companies. With freight at 
forty dollars a ton, and the steamer ca- 
pacity limited, there are good grounds for 
the constant fear that next winter will 
result in famine and great suffering. 

In view of these facts, it is well to state 
that only persons of robust health and 
rugged constitutions should fare to Nome 
City for their fortunes. 

The testimony of an expert for the 
State Mining Bureau of California, Captain 
L. B. Butler, who recently visited Cape 
Nome, is that nowhere else on earth are 
there such rich placer mines. 

** The district will astonish the world in 
two years more," he stated, "and will 
continue to astonish it yearly for a long 
time. Nome's output of gold for 1898, 
its first season of washing, was $900,000, 
many times greater than that from the 
Klondike in its first season. In many 
respects the Cape Nome gold field is the 
most wonderful yet found. Think of men 
getting pay dirt a foot below the surface 
of sand I The whole beach for seventy 
miles up the shore is staked off in mining 
claims, and there are even greater riches 
dug by more effort and more enterprising 
mining methods in the gulches and along 
the brooks that seam the hills back from 
the shore line. You may well imagine 
what wealth there is in the placers of 
Cape Nome when California men, who 
have been miners for a generation and 
know from long experience what rich and 
poor diggings are, have paid $50,000 and 
even $80,000 for single claims upon which 
less than a month's work had been done. 

" The output of gold from this brand- 
new mining region for four months last 
summer was between $2,000,000 and 
$2,300,000. That, too, was all taken out 
by crude gold-miners' rockers and cruder 
pans, by about eight hundred men. It is 
not saying too much to state that four 
times that amount will be washed out by 
the Cape Nome miners next summer; 
and by the summer of 1901, when ma- 
chinery and modern appliances for gold- 
washing have been introduced into the 
Cape Nome region, the annual clean up 



will exceed $15,000,000, at a conservative 
estimate. 

" The whole Cape Nome country is a 
gold field. The auriferous deposits in the 
Klondike surprised the world in 1897, but 
Cape Nome is a greater marvd. No men 
have ever made money faster than the 
Nomers have made it this past year and 
will make it in the next few years. No 
one knows the extent of the gold-bearing 
territory at Cape Nome, because all the 
five thousand men there last summer were 
too busy washing gold from the beach or 
the hills to lose time in prbspecting. In 
all my experience in gold-mining since 
I860 I have never known anything like 
the promise of gold at Cape Nome. The 
beach is known as ruby sand. It is 
extremely heavy, and is dark blue in color. 
All the miner has to do is to shovel the 
sand into a rocker, and I have never 
known a shovelful that did not show some 
traces of gold. 

'* How much there is of this gold-bearing 
sand no one knows. From Nome north 
to York, a distance of one hundred and 
thirty miles, the beach has been pros- 
pected, and some gold has been found in 
all that distance. But if the area of gold- 
bearing sand was unknown, the area and 
richness of the earth in the hills and 
gulches back from the beach are even 
more matters of guess. That territory 
has merely been picked into by the pros- 
pectors. It stands to reason that the 
golden mites which have been washed 
down from the hills and deposited on the 
beach through countless ages must be 
found in larger sizes and greater abun- 
dance back from the shore, where they 
have been retarded by geological forma- 
tions. It will take money and manage- 
ment, however, to get the riches from the 
bick country at Cape Nome, because 
water cannot be got to the mines in the 
hills and ravines without the use of 
flumes and ditches, and the wood for the 
flumes and dikes must be brought to the 
gold fields on steamers. It will take a 
little fortune to get lumber to Cape Nome 
for flumes, and you may imagine what 
enormous prices must be pnid for day 
labor to construct ditches in a country 
where every man has a chance to do min- 
ing on his own account, and make from 
ten to sixty dollars a day." 

Up to the present only three methods 
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of mining have been followed in Nome. 
In the gulches back of the town and along 
the numerous creeks emptying into Snake 
River, what is known as stripping and 
sluicing is carried on, while on the beach 
the gold is extracted almost exclusively 
by rocking or panning. Here the neces- 
sary water is generally taken from the 
ocean. In some few cases, however, the 
sea-water has been raised by steam-power, 
and sluices constructed along the beach. 

In the rocker, which is a box-like affair 
having an upper and lower part, the gold 
is caught on blankets, and, to some extent, 
on copper plates coated with mercury. 
A proof of the extreme scarcity of ma- 
terial in Nome City is the fact that cases 
have been known where the miners were 
compelled to utilize silver dollars nailed 
to the bottom of the rocker, and coated 
with mercury. 

Panning is the original method of min- 
ing. It is the least costly, and is per- 
formed with a utensil easily carried and 
easily worked. The pan is literally what 
the term implies — an ordinary metal pan. 
The process is rather tedious, but gold 
enough to make the fortune of a Croesus 
has been placed in circulation through it. 

In working the pan the miner first 
shovels a small quantity of gold-bearing 
gravel into it, which he washes by giving 
the pan a circular motion, permitting the 
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water and gravel to escape over the side 
until nothing but the gold, which has fallen 
to the bottom through its own weight, is 
left. The gold found in the ruby sand 
and under the tundra at Nome is exceed- 
ingly fine and rather difficult to save. 

In prospecting, which, as most know, 
means seeking traces of gold over moun- 
tain and hill, through dale and plain, in all 
climes, the elementary method of panning 
is used to discover the presence of gold in 
the gravel ; but, in the majority of cases, 
after the claim is staked and systematic 
work begun, the cradle or rocker is used, 
or else long sluice-boxes are built of 
boards, the miners usually being obliged 
to fell the trees themselves and saw out 
the lumber with whipsaws. 

The upper part of the gravd is gener- 
ally barren, the golden dirt lying directly 
upon the rock beneath, and often very 
thin. To get at this pay streak all the 
upper dirt must be shoveled off; and 
this preliminary work sometimes requires, 
especially in the cold stretches of Alaska, 
an entire season. 

The depth of the gravd in the bottom 
of the gulches varies from a foot up to 
twenty or thirty feet, and when it is deeper 
than the latter figure it cannot be worked 
under present methods. In the winter 
fires are built to thaw the gravd. 

Prospecting in the interior of Alaska is 
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very difficult, owing to the character of 
the surface, the general formation being 
soft, the hills having been worn smooth 
by glacial action, which left a layer over 
the whole country to the depth of from 
five to fifty feet. This is frozen the whole 
year, with the exception of a few top 
inches in the summer. There is also a 
growth of moss, dense in low places, which 
in the summer is wet and makes difficult 
walking. On the trails it rolls up with 
the mud in balls. 

The method of prospecting under these 
conditions, which obtain in the hills near 
Nome as well as in other parts of Alaska, 
is to sink a number of holes to the bed- 
rock across the bottom of the creek, or to 
cross-cut it by tunnels and test the dirt 
every few feet by the panning process, 
thus locating the pay streak. The lack of 
water proves a great hindrance in many 
cases. The seasons are dry except near 
the coast, and only the glacial drippings 
can be depended upon to wash the gravel. 

Chance cuts a large figure in the find- 
ing of a gold-mine. Although gold is 
found in small quantities all over the 
world, it has defied attempt to locate it 
with certainty by any ordinary rules of 
observation. It is found in such varied 
companionship that the prosecution of a 
search for it is made almost a matter of 
chance. When it is found in its native 
state, as in Cape Nome, although in such 
a tempting form, its plentifulness is quite 
as erratic as when it is present in rock 
combined with other metals. 

Prospecting must be followed upon 
certain generally accepted lines, but the 
miner's best divining-rod in a field like 
Alaska must be miner's luck. That is 



shown by the return of lucky ones from 
Alaska, many of whom never had experi- 
ence before, while old and experienced 
prospectors failed. 

It was on August 17, 1896, thatGeoige 
Cormack, a *' squaw ^ roan, who was fi^ 
ing for salmon, found a nugget of gold on 
the Klondike, the announcement of whk:h 
made millions of hearts beat faster, and 
caused the word Klondike to become 
famous throughout the world. It b said 
that the discovery of the beach diggings at 
Cape Nome was due to a miner who, dis- 
appointed in not securing a claim on one of 
the creeks, carelessly panned several shovel- 
fuls of the ruby sand bordering the ocean. 

It may be of interest to know how 
claims are recognized when the proper 
officials are not in position to carry out 
the requirements of the Government In 
such cases miner's law prevails. In each 
gulch or creek-bed prospectors are at 
liberty to stake out claims not already 
taken, the size of the daims being deter- 
mined by vote of all the miners in each 
gulch, according to the richness of the 
graveL 

The usual length of the claim is about 
five hundred feet along the stream, and 
the total width of the gulch bed, which' b 
ordinarily narrow. When a prospector 
has thus staked out his claim, it is recorded 
by one of the miners who is elected by 
his fellows in each gulch for that purpose ; 
this secures him sufficient title. 

Conservative estimates place the rush 
to Cape Nome this summer at twenty-five 
thousand. It is the opinion of some 
experienced miners that the coming sear 
son's output will exceed that of the Klon- 
dike many times over. 
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A Negro Artist of Unique Power 

By Elbert Francis Baldwin 



HENRY OSSAWA TANNER is 
unlike any other artist who ever 
lived. In the first place, he is of 
negro blood. He is the son of Bishop Tan- 
ner, of the African Methodist Church, and 
he was born and *' brought up '* in Phila- 
delphia. He does not live in Philadelphia 
any more, nor in this country. He lives in 
Paris, and he does so because here he is 
reminded of his race, there he is treated 
purely as an artist. Yet he does not 
resemble a certain too-often-accepted type. 
H one study his face, there is seen some- 
thing which hints of African descent, but 
his color is brown, his hair and beard are 
thin, his eyes look at you with a Saxon 
directness, his nose is Greek, his mouth is 
sensitive, his physique is supple and light, 
his manner is quiet, easy, courteous, dig- 
nified. He has become more than ever 
associated with the whites by marrying a 
white woman. MM. Benjamin Constant, 
G^rome, and, in short, all the leadc^rs 
of French painting to-day, have recog- 
nized in Mr. Tanner a true artist and 
man; they have come to esteem him 
as much for his personal qualities as for 
those which he has shown in his work. 
Tliat work itself shows both illuminating 
intelligence and the ingredients of a noble 
personality. 

Mr. Tanner's religious pictures start out 
on a true Southern foundation of heartily 
expressed emotion. This accounts, how- 
ever, for but half of their appeal to us. 
The other half is due to the fact that the 
emotion is expressed with a Northern 
exactness. As we look at these canvases 
we detect no obscurities of drawing, no 
incoherence of color. We cannot escape 
from the impact of clearness and unity. 
On this as a foundation, past and present 
costumes and customs and historical and 
religious scenes of Palestine — ^for many 
of the pictures were painted in that coun- 
try — are portrayed for us with an accu- 
racy and a realism which a Tissot might 
employ, yet with no dead weight of over- 
elaboration. In short, the Tanner work is 
rarely original, suggestive and inspiring. 

Whether judged from its import to the 



development of painting or to the devd- 
opment of religion, Americans have ap- 
parently not yet so fully appreciated the 
value of Mr. Tanner's work as have the 
French. His pictures have been hung 
on the line in many a Salon exhibition, 
and now the Government of France has 
crowned the long list of medals and prizes 
which Mr. Tanner has received by buying 
one of his most important works, ** The 
Raising of Lazarus," for the Luxembourg 
Gallery. The picture has already been 
hung in the Luxembourg, and in the 
course of time will naturally be trans- 
ferred to the Louvre, in accordance with 
the well-known rules of the two great 
State galleries. Hence, the " Raising ci 
Lazarus " is to most people the best known 
of Mr. Tanner's religious pictures. • It is 
perhaps the most realistic of them alL 
Other men in other times have depicted 
the same scene, but have hardly realized 
it with so broad yet simple imagination. 
They certainly have not given to it a 
greater intensity in the awakening from 
death to life. Mr. Tanner's picture, 
however, differs from the wonderiul etch- 
ing by Rembrandt and from almost every 
other representation of the subject in not 
making the figure of Christ an overshad- 
owingly prominent one. Christ stands 
before the body of Lazarus, not nearer 
to it than any of the others about. The 
whole grouping has dramatic unity and 
naturalness. The figure of our Lord, 
however, does not lose in majesty by 
such treatment ; on the contrary, it ^eally 
gains. The Christ is not forced on one ; 
he appeals first as man, like any other 
man, standing alongside other men; 
gradually he appeals as God, and the 
longer one studies him the more inevi- 
table seems his power to work such a 
miracle. For the moment we forget that 
it is a miracle; it translates us so imme- 
diately into the actual incident that it 
becomes to us a matter of course that 
Lazarus should die and that Christ should 
raise him from the dead. 

A marked and welcome quality is 
observable in all the Tanner picturet. 
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whether those of landscapes (showing the 
width of the artist's range) or those of 
Bible characters and scenes. That qual- 
ity is atmosphere. The trees stand out 
against the landscape ; you hresLthearouni/ 
them. The figures stand out from their 
environment, as does the head of our 
Lord in the ** Nicodemus/' with the sleep- 
ing city in the distance, and the beautiful 
blue, cool, enveloping moonlight all about. 

Flashed up from an artificial light burn- 
ing in a room below stairs, a soft, dim 
yellow glow falls upon Christ's breast. 
This combination of the two lights S3rm- 
bolizes as well as anything our artist's 
all^mbracing sense of the realistic, yet 
apparently ever in the service of the ideal 
His quickness in grasping what some 
artists do not emphasize, as well as his 
sense of the patently dramatic, may thus 
be noted, not only in such scenes as the 
Raising of Lazarus (which would natu- 
rally evoke it), but also even in the quiet 
conversation on the housetop. Such a 
force* it is, evident in unexpected places, 
which illustrates the potentialities of life. 

A similar naturalness, but an even 



greater force and dignity, diaracterizd 
the religious canvas exhibited this winter 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts at Philadelphia, which has now pur- 
chased it for the Temple collection. It is 
a study of Christ and Nicodemus.^ More 
quickly than do most religious pictures, 
it transports us to the spiritual atmos- 
phere of the Fast The two figures are 
seated on the stone roof of a Jerusalem 
housetop. That of Nicodemus repre- 
sents a dignified old man, with long 
beard and flowing robes, bent figure, and 
head still more bent, leaning forward to 
listen to the divine words which his 
younger companion is speaking. }esus 
sits on the parapet and immediately faces 
the spectators of the picture. His face is 
somewhat ascetic, with straight black hair 
and beard, high forehead, blazing eyes, 
decidedly marked nose and mouth, a 

' This picture took a medal at the Paris Exposition 
and it received the Lippincott prize at Philadelphia. It 
has been owned by Mr. Rodman Wanamaker, who was 
a benefactor of Mr. Tanner in other days when the artist 
was strugsUnff for recognition. It is understood that 
Mr. Wanamaker has bought in advance the two pictures 
which Mr. Tanner will exhibit in the Salons of VM) and 
1901. 
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certain leanness of flesh, and a patent 
mingling of sternness and yearning in 
the expression. While it seems as spirit- 
ual as anything Fra Angelico painted 
four hundred and more years ago, or 
as anything which M. Dagnan-Bouveret 
paints to-day, it is more virile than the 
work of either of those time-separated, 
spirit-united painters. In religious feel- 
ing Mr. Tanner seems nearer to Fra 
Bartolommeo than to any other artist, 
past or present. As in Fra Bartolommeo's 
masterpiece, the soul-moving " Descent 
from the Cross," hanging in the Pitti 
Palace in Florence, so here in Mr. Tan- 
ner's masterpiece hanging in Philadel- 
phia, so subtle is the painter's power as 
not only to make one feel that which the 
characters of the picture, Christ and Nico- 
demus, are exchanging — one may even 
dare to think their thoughts after them. 

A larger and, from the standpoint of 
spiritual idealism, very remarkable pic- 
ture is " The Annunciation," which now 
hangs in the " Memorial Hall," one of the 
remaining tokens of the Worid's Exposition 
of 1876 at Philadelphia. There is more 
than a remiD^^r of Rossetti's treatment 



of the same subject in the girlishness ct 
Mary as she rises, half dreamfully, half 
wonderingly, from her couch, her drapery 
falling about her in statuesque, unlabored 
folds. While Rossetti, Bume- Jones, and the 
now classic delineators of *'The Annun- 
ciation " have given a distinct representa- 
tion of the angel, in Mr. Tanner's picture 
there is no angel ; instead there is a great 
effulgent light which streams in from the 
side and awakens the startled girl. An 
illustration may reproduce the lines of 
the painting, but no illustration can re- 
produce Mr. Tanner's beautiful color in 
this or in any other of his works. It is so 
clean-cut, thorough, pure, that when we 
see one of his pictures in an exhibition 
alongside those by other artists, we gaze 
upon it with a grateful sense of refresh- 
ment. The luminous quality of his paint 
removes us quickly from commonplace 
crudity and garishness. It is like the 
difference between the rich vegetable 
dyes of an Oriental rug and the miserable 
aniline colors which we see in cheap 
carpets. While we may have expected 
to be more impressed by Mr, Tanner's 
drawing, xt\ the la^t analysis it is perhapi 
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his color which stays with us longer; its scene (in the Carnegie Gallery at Pittsburg) 
quality is akin to that of precious stones, we see in nineteen-twentieths of the picture 
'* The Annunciation " would appeal to us a vast Judean landscape, with the battle- 
powerfully from the sensuous fascination ments of Jerusalem peering over the hori- 
of its color alone, even if it were not here zon, and, down in one comer, in one of 
in a hi^er sense a symbol of the great- the deep, rugged valleys, the swinging 
est event in the Christian world — the In- body of the traitor and the approaching 
carnation. figure of a passer-by, who in another mo- 

Another excellence which this painter ment will discover the tragedy. Through 

possesses in his religious pictures is that this simple means the painter conveys 

of depicting strictly Oriental and Jewish the sense of surprise and horror, which 

scenes, and yet giving to us no merely otherwise might not be so strong, to us 

Hebrew types, but world-types. The fig- who arc looking at the picture. Rarely 

ure of Nicodemus, for instance, might be has any one expressed more completely 

that of an old man in any country — a than has our artist the aridity and deso- 

world-craving for knowledge; the figure lation of the world which must press 

of Mary in ** The Annunciation," that of in upon the soul of him who has turned 

any young girl — the awakening of human- his back upon the Holy. In this picture 

ity \iy divinity. the Tanner idea of dramatic power seems 

Few artists have attempted to represent to be carried to the most forceful expres- 

theflightof Judas after he had betrayed his sion yet achieved; it has the accent of 

Lord. In Mr. Tanner's portrayal of this inspiration. 

The Watcher 

By Martha Gilbert Dickinson 

From towered battlement I sweep the plain. 
And smite the heights of hope with eager cry — 

Who wears the crown ? Who lie among the slain ? 
No harbinger as yet against the sky. 

The future sleeps in night's dark hostelry; 

A watcher lone, I sound my bugle-call 
To speed the chance — whate'er the tidings be — 

With soul erect though coward strongholds falL 

The echo wafts no signal from the breeze^ 

Each wakeful star a sentry's challenge gleams; 

Behind me are the silent certainties. 

Around me rise the silver mists of dreams. 

God of the plain, what bidding wilt thou send ? 

Again in vain I scan the dim highway — 
Shall sword or scepter mark the vigil end ? 

God of the hills, art thou for peace or fray ? 

At last 1 Across the ridge I see him leap 

And flash on wing of light unto my gate ; 
' Hail runner Day! Well spumed the fields of sleep— 
Thou dauntless sun-clad servitor of fate 1 

Put off thy sandals ! As with bars flung wide, 

I meet thy weal or woe on bended knee. 
Hail runner Day 1 whatever may betide 

From out the regal hand of destiny! 
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OLD WHALERS AT MONTEREY 



BITS OF ALTA CALIFORNIA 

BY FLORENCE E. WINSLOW 



ON the shores of the " Magic Island " 
of Catalina, twent}* miles west of 
the port San Pedro, the traveler 
may find sure rest, and peace settles into 
the soul that lingers long among its moun- 
tains. It is the second in size and quite 
the most interesting in construction of 
those islands of the Pacific that form the 
Coronado group. These extend along the 
coast of California from below San Diego 
to Santa Cruz and Santa Rosa, off Santa 
Barbara. Shut off from the cold current 
deflected across from the Aleutian Isles 
against the coast of San Francisco and Ore- 
gon by Point Conception, the Magic Isle 
floats in blue waters, a series of rising high- 
lands. The temperature of the waves, 
only 66® in August, varies but four degrees 
throughout the year, while on the shores of 
the Atlantic a variation of from 35** to 
40® is probable. The great Japanese cur- 
rent, the Kuro Siwa, sweeps its torrent 
broadly across the ocean from the coast 
of Asia, in a channel from three hundred 
to four hundred miles wide, until it strikes 



the Aleutian Isles, which deflect it from 
its course, turning its warming waters 
westward and leaving the northern coasts 
cold and fog wrapped. By Point Concep- 
tion the ocean waters are again deflected, 
and the warm return current from the 
south rushes between the channel islands 
and the mainland. In these favored waters 
the temperature is so equable that the vis- 
itor may bathe every day in the year. To a 
height of three thousand feet the moun- 
tains rise abruptly from the sea, forming 
for the most part a solid front of perpen- 
dicular rock. They are visible every- 
where from the mainland of Los Angeles 
County. If the channel islands are a sec- 
tion of the coast range, they formed orig- ' 
inally part of a long peninsula extending 
from Conception to Coronado, and this 
has no doubt been gradually broken 
through by nature's forces. 

The channel is entirely protected from 
the winds and waves of the Pacific by the 
islands, and was, as early as the times of 
the first Spanis{i voyagers, navigated by 
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the Pineugnas Indians — men of great 
height and fine physique, who are de- 
scribed as gentle and courteous for all 
their prowess and their seven feet of 
altitude. In the times of the padres 
large numbers of them, skilled in ship- 
building and living mainly by fishing, 
dwelt happily in Catalina. The single 
hotel rests over an ancient Indian burying- 
groundy and the place is rich in historic 
remains, mortars, pestles, shells strung for 
use as money — relics of the gende race 
whose home was this island. Avalon, the 
tiny village, nestles in a vale beautiful as 
that famed in Arthurian ballad. It lies 
close to the curved beach of one of the 
little coves which break the abrupt and 
rocky shores, and has a picturesque har- 
bor. It is the only settled point on the 
isle, and, besides the hotel, has only a few 
stores and a number of cottages which are 
rented at low rates. Behind the hotel 
rise hills clothed with a peculiarly fine 
velvety grass, and here are golf links pic- 
turesquely placed. Buried far below the 
modern teeing-grounds lie the relics left 
by the race so entirely passed away. Hills 
rise abruptly beyond, and up the side 
caftons flowers bloom in bewildering 
variety, while humming-birds hover above 
them, looking like animated reproductions 
of the Mariposa lilies, those fascinating 
butterflies of the floral kingdom, whose 
acquaintance one may make here on the 
Catalina hillside with a freedom seldom 
enjoyed on the mainland. Further up the 
tiny caftons are maidenhair ferns, while 
quail, abounding everywhere, run fear- 
lessly down almost to the doors of the 
cottages. The hills rise in an amphi- 
theater about Avalon, and so abrupt are 
they, and so clear the water of the ocean, 
that from a great height one may look 
deeply into the clear waters and see large 
fish swimming. 

If the claim is true that California 
boasts, roughly speaking, of six climates, 
Santa Catalina is within the range of the 
best of them. The temperature never 
rises above 85** or falls far below 65^ 
There are no enveloping fog, no scorching 
winds, and no dust. The air is actually 
drier than on the mainland. The island, 
twent>'-three miles long by seven wide, 
sometimes narrowing to one mile, lies 
bathed in sunshine, clothed with flowers 
and rare shrubs, a bit of the eternal beauty 



of nature lying here protected by the sea 
from the ravages of man. If tired of the 
balmy sunshine, the inviting heights urge 
the climber toward the open ocean on the 
west side of the island, but it will be long 
before he reaches, scaling hill beyond hill^ 
the blufls above the Pacific and sees 
the ocean dashing at the foot of cliffs 
which rise abruptly from their bases two 
thousand feet toward the sky. Here are 
the homes of great eagles, measuring, 
some of them, twelve feet from wing to 
wing, and of wild goats, the descendants 
of those left on the islands by Vancouver, 
now numbered by thousands. These are 
hunted on horseback. Their normal life 
is ideal, for they have water in plenty, 
large freedom of range, and abundant food 
amid the fresh, dewy grasses of the hills. 
The wild sheep and goats on the neigh- 
boring island of San Clemente fare less 
bravely, for food is scantier, and they have 
no water save the moisture of the dew* 

A stage drive around the island opens 
views of mountain and of sea of rare 
scenic value and beauty, the grim nature 
of the rocky vistas on the ocean side con- 
trasting sharply with the sheltered beaches 
and balmy air of the channel ; but it is on 
the latter that the true luxury of existence 
is realized. Hours may be spent drifting 
in glass-bottomed boats over the vast salt- 
water aquariums, whose submarine gar- 
dens, seen clearly at a depth of from fifty 
to seventy feet, -gleam with the green, 
purple, and yellow of kelp anemone and 
seaweed, with glittering shells and filmy 
jellyfish shining through. 

The great amusement is fishing, and 
the size and variety of the fish are wonder- 
ful. The famous barracuda, immortalized 
by Kipling in his "Deep Sea Chantey," 
the yellowtail, whitefish, mackerel, and 
a brilliant red fish, far larger and more 
beautiful than the goldfish, are all good 
eating, and flying-fish skim the waters 
everywhere.* There are no fish stories 
told here, for reality beggars the imagina- 
tion of the most experienced fisherman, 
and great twenty and thirty pound mon- 
sters are daily landed by anglers, with 
respectful admiration, and a rare and 
beautiful absence of boastfulness. Peli- 
can and seal are the chief enemies of the 
fish. A circle of seal will sometimes 
make a drive inshore and devour hun- 
dreds at a meal, and the great £sh will 
lOOgle 
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THE DRIVE 



be seen leaping from the bay seeking 
escape. 

The seal rocks at the southern extrem- 
ity of the island are best seen from a row- 
boat; a close approach is possible, and 
the monsters may be viewed in all their 
ugliness on the rocks, or in the suddenly 
acquired grace which is theirs when their 



shon fins, inadequate to the rock-climbings 
to which their inner aspirations constantly 
incline them, carry the great bulks with 
wonderful celerity through the dangers of 
surf and rock to the open water, where 
they swim gracefully about 

At the northern end of Catalina the 
mountains break abruptly into a narrow 
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isthmus, a half-mile wide ; and here are 
ruins of government barracks built during 
the Civil War, facing on one side the quiet 
sound, on the oth r the roaring breakers 
of the ocean. 

Father Palou, in his memoirs, describes 
the thousands of Indians who lived in 
this and the neighboring islands when the 
Franciscans began their 
work of Christianization, 
and the insistent modem 
life of the country gives 
place in thought to the 
past, as one considers 
these tall, gentle savages 
now so entirely vanished 
from their ancient homes. 
On the mainland this 
delicate mingling of old 
with new in the life of 
California appeals most 
of all to that traveler 
who, leaving the beaten 
tourist track, lingers long 
among the ruins of mis- 
sion and presidio, giv- 
ing to their history such 
appreciative study and 
love as call forth from 
the brown old piles the 
treasures of sentiment 
and devotion which they 
conceal What is to the 
casual tourist but a pile 
of tumbling wall and 
inregular arch, gradually 
sinking into barren plain 
or ocean sand, becomes 
to the enthusiast instinct 
with life and spiritual 
force, rising grandly un- 
til the vivid blue arc 
of the western sky can 
scarce subtend all that 
the ruins have to tell of 
sublime courage and 
wise devotion. These 
cloistered arches, which 
measure perhaps no two alike, were made 
of mud by brown Indians, but the adobe 
brick and the graceful outline of the ruins 
have a spiritual history. 

The story of the missions has done 
much to wipe out in the New World the 
reproach of a Spanish evange!ization which 
often carried the sword in one hand, 
the baptismal chrism in the other. It was 




A FISHING PARTY 



Serra, Curci, Palou, and their like who 
beat the sword of the Spaniard into the 
plowshare of the training-school. It was 
these wise priests of the missions of 
Alta California who used the life-giving 
waters of the land, not alone to mark the 
Indian in baptism as the child of God, 
but to bless him in his obedience to nat- 
ural as to divine law, to 
make his desert blos- 
som, to provide vast sys- 
tems of irrigation, to fill 
his hills with cattle, his 
vineyards with grapes, 
and his fields with bread. 
To take the native, un- 
civilized, but gentle Cali- 
fornia Indian and train 
him in the arts of domes- 
tic life, to teach him 
agriculture and cattle- 
raising, masonry, black- 
smithing, weaving, and 
a thousand useful trades, 
was no less an achieve- 
ment than to elevate his 
family life, develop his 
mental power, and bring 
his spiritual nature into 
the environment of the 
Gospel of Christ Truly 
wonderful results were 
attained from small be- 
ginnings. Two priests, 
with a few protecting 
soldiers, some cattle, 
seeds, and tools, went to 
a new location ; a cross 
was set up, a booth was 
built of branches, bells 
were hung on a neigh- 
boring tree, a grand cam- 
panile of the forest, and 
the whole was conse- 
crated. When mass had 
been said, the neighbor- 
ing Indians were gather- 
ed, and a few presents 
made. A few years, and, lo 1 the mission, 
with arch and cloister, and clustered homes 
and schools, and ordered services, and 
choirs of Indian youth 1 The converts 
engaged in useful trades, herding thou- 
sands of cattle, gathering mighty harvests, 
famous as the producers of the best wine 
and flour and oil of the world, architects, 
artisans, agriculturists, and Christians. 
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CtOAT ISLAND, IN SAN FRANCISCO RAV 



The California missions owed much to 
the Saint of Assisi, that most unselfish 
founder of an order the self-renunciation 
of whose members startled even the dev- 
otees of those ages of consecration. One 
of the most devoted missionaries of the 
Franciscan Order was Padre Junipero 
Serra, the superintendent and founder of 
the Indian Missions. Bom in the island 
of Majorca, Serra sang as a boy in the 
Convent of San Bernardino, but entered 
the Franciscan Order at sixteen, taking 
his final vow in 1730, at the age of eight- 
een. His passionate desire for a mission- 
ary life was shared by three of his fellow- 
students, Palou, Verger, and Crespi. These 
four young monks, receiving in 1 749 per- 
mission to join a body of missionary ex- 
plorers who were to sail from Cadiz, set 
forth with great rejoicing for Mexico, 
under the inspiring motto, C/fins tion suffi- 
cit orbts. It was only after nineteen years 
of missionary service and training in 
Mexico that circumstances, and his supe- 
rior officers of the College of San Fer- 
nando, allowed Serra, the man of quench- 
less purpose, to fulfill his lifelong desire 



of laboring among the Indians on the 
western shores of the New World. In 
1767, by the suppression of the Jesuits, 
their missions in Lower California passed 
into the hands of the Dominicans and 
Franciscans. Serra was at once ap- 
pointed superintendent of the missions of 
all California. It was no part of his pur- 
pose to linger among missions already 
established. An old portrait of Serra 
existing in the College of San Fernando, 
in the City of Mexico, shows a delicately 
sensitive face of great spirituality and 
tenderness, filled with yearning sadness 
and pathos, yet strong and radiant with 
indomitable courage and fiery faith. He 
was fifty-six years old when he set out 
with his band of sixteen followers, among 
whom were his friends Crespi amd Palou, 
on his new quest for souls. So rejoiced 
was he at this new prospect of sacrifice 
and of service that he was ''unable to 
speak a single word for tears." There 
were two land and two sea parties in the 
expedition, and Serra's division, after two 
months of journeying over cactus plain 
and rocky mountain, rejoined the others 
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at San Diego, where, on July 16, 1769, 
by the erection of a rude booth of branches 
and the singing of the Veni Creator 
Spiritus, the comer-stone of the civiliza- 
tion of California was laid. Even before 
this Crespi had set out on his venturous 
but unsuccessful quest for the Bay of 
Monterey. Guided only by the old charts 
of Viscayno, the party passed its goal, and 
wandered forty leagues to the north, where 
they claimed San Francisco Bay for their 
founder and patron saint If, according 
to the latest contention, this beautiful 
sheet of water had been piously pre- 
empted by Sir Francis Drake, who gave 
its shores their first religious service in a 
form of sound words taken from the Eng- 
lish Prayer-Book, St Francis has no prior 
claim on the beauties of the Golden Gate. 
Yet his followers believed that he had 
pointed out San Francisco as the site of 
a future mission to his glory by miracu- 
lous interposition, leading them past Mon- 
terey, which they were seeking, into the 
northern port, of whose existence they did 
not know. Crespi's party returned ex- 
hausted to San Diego after a terrible six 
months' wandering, and found Serra re- 



straining, by his indomitable faith and 
courage, Galvez, the Spanish commander, 
from returning to Mexico. The arrival of 
the ship San Antonio provided food, and 
expeditions by sea and land speedily dis- 
covered the point of pines of the beautiful 
harbor of Monterey. 

Founding the mission of San Carlos 
(now known as El Carmelo), Junipero 
Serra made it his headquarters, leaving it 
only when the founding of a new mission 
or his duties as general superintendent 
required. The rest of his time was spent 
on the shores of the beautiful Carmelo 
Bay working with his Indians in their 
labors in.iield or in shop. 

Crespi's memoirs give a vivid picture of 
the zeal and enjoyment of Serra in his 
work, the abandonment of his self-sacri- 
fice, the vigor of his preaching, when, with 
the cross in one hand and a sharp stone 
in the other, he would beat and tear his 
breast to indicate to the Indians his horror 
of sin and his desire to tear it from him. 
Nothing could exceed his delight at the 
founding of a new mission save his joy in 
baptizing converts, of whom he was privi- 
leged to receive more than a thousand. 
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Seeking ground for a new mission, that 
of San Antonio, Serra wandered into the 
unexplored wilderness south of Monterey, 
and, after sixty miles of travel, came upon 
an oak-shaded plain, with a river full and 
swift running through it. Hanging the 
bells which he carried upon a tree, he 
rang and rang them, joyously shouting, 
*• Hear, hear 1 O ye Gentiles, come, 
come to the faith of Jesus Christ I" To 
the small band accompanying him, who 
remonstrated that there were none to hear, 
*ie replied : •• Let me unburden my heart, 
^vhich could wish that this bell should be 
heard by all the worid, or at least by all 
the Gentiles in these mountains." And he 
rang on until an Indian appeared — the 
first instance in which a native had been 



present at the foundation of a mission. 
San Antonio became very rich ; there were 
several large farms; with a chapel on each, 
and a wonderful mill run by water brought 
for many miles through a stone-walled ditch 
and driven by a flume and a large water- 
wheel, all built and placed by an Indian 
named Nolbesto, who did the work with 
his own hands, taking his idea from the 
balance-wheel of a watch. But it was 
long before the mission attained its per- 
fection of stone-arched church, surrounded 
by its Indian homes, its trade shops, its 
waving fields of grain, its houses and 
its schools. Not until after the death of 
Serra did the missions grow rich. Then 
the severe toil of the padres was mitigated. 
On his outline map of California stretches 
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the long line of seacoast, with the nine 
missions founded during his lifetime indi- 
cated and connected by roads leading 
from one to the other. All the rest of the 
great fertile country from San Diego to 
Monterey was a blank, save for teeming 
Indian villages, which he constantly vis- 
ited, preaching to the people and weeping 
in grief that he could do them no more 
good. Twenty-one of these villages existed 
on the Santa Barbara coast alone. 

Serra traveled much on foot, passing 
over the five hundred miles of country 
from San Diego to San Francisco, and even 
walking, although he was afflicted with 
a great lameness, from Guadalajara to 
the City of Mexico, where he pleaded 
the cause of his Indians so well that, 
returning from his memorable journey, 
he founded San Francisco, Santa Clara, 
San Buena Ventura, and San Juan Capis- 
trano, whose superb ruins are the delight 
of the traveler of to-day. At £1 Carmelo 
he died in 1784, strong in courage and 
firm of will to the last ; and soldiers who 
watched about his coffin could not hold 
back the throngs of Indians who pressed 
to touch the garments of him whom they 
had loved so much on earth. He is 
buried beneath the chancel of the great 
stone church which was later built over 
him, and which is now restored and kept 
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THE CABIN ADOBE 

\n good repair. It is certainly, for situa- 
tion, the most beautiful of all the mission 
churches, and its associations, as the center 
of the work for the Christianization of 
thousands of California Indians, are sacred. 
The stone is tinted a fine yellow, and a 
Moorish tower and dome rise symmetri- 
cally. From the belfry, with its worn steps, 
may be seen the blue waves of Carmel 
Baj*, and^ be^rond. the vast rock^ cliffs pf 



Point Leobos, pushing down into the 
Pacific. 

Here, too, the great functions of the 
Spanish Court at Monterey were held at 
a later day. New governors were received 
here, and horsemen came across the hills 
from the presidio, with pomp and drcum- 
stance and fair Spanish dames, to receive 
the blessing of the Church, while priests 
with troops of acolytes and singing Indian 
boys went forth from the miss!on robed 
in splendor scarcely less than theirs to 
meet them. For in Monterey, the capi- 
tal of Alta California, all that was rich, 
beautiful, and splendid in the life of the 
country centered, and all did homage to 
the mission fathers three miles across the 
hills. Once a year a service is held at 
£1 Carmelo Church ; it is at night, and the 
people come from all the country about, 
and from the Church of San Carlos at 
Monterey. One cannot easily forget the 
scene, with its priests and its piety, its 
people joined in one common purpose ; 
but when all are gone, climb to the gallery 
under the beautiful star-faced window of 
the facade, and, looking down, let imagi- 
nation fill the churclji, with mission In- 
dians kneeling on thid'bare earth floor 
as they listen to Serra's last sermon, when 
the friar beat his heart with the great 
stone in the fervor with which he pleaded 
with them ; the heart which 
strained to breaking in his 
zeal for their salvation, and 
gave at the last its final trib- 
ute of sacrifice in death. 
And here at the altar he 
knelt for the last time a few 
hours before his release, 
while Father Palou, his life- 
long friend, administered 
the Holy Viaticum, the In- 
dians singing the ** Tantum 
Ergo Sacramentum," the 
death-song of the Church. 
in which Father Junipero*s 
voice joined ** high and strong as ever." 
As the walker nears Monterey he will not 
pass without awe the Cabin Adobe where 
one of the old mission Indians lived and 
lived and lived until his years, far beyond 
the hundred mark, so accumulated that 
the oldest inhabitant of the whites dared 
hr.rdly to name them or to credit thestcry 
of his baptism by the old Mission fathers. 
An4 AS one, after lon^ lin^erin^, ps^e^ 
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out of the town of Old Monterey, he will 
surely pause at the last by the simple 
cross, bare in the moonlight, which marks 
the spot where Junipero Serra claimed for 
his Master in baptism his first Indian 
convert of the mission. 

To pass the night in an old adobe, still 
presided over by a Spanish lady of Cas- 
tilian blood, who was young in the days 
of Colonel Fremont, and who joined the 
Pathfinder in planting the historic rose- 
bush which, the wonder of travelers, now 
grows a giant across her dooryard, is an 
experience which is not granted to all 
visitors. The lady of the Bonifacios 
speaks no word of English, and her high- 
bred Spanish enhanced the charm of her 
beauty as we favored travelers sat at a 
breakfast under the trees of the adobe- 
walled garden, while the strawberries, 
with their accompaniments of fresh bread 
and butter, prepared the way for a return 
to modem life. 

The whalers which at one time made 
Rood trade for Monterey have scattered 
to more favored ports, but sometimes 
they revisit the old wharfs, or anchor pic- 
turesquely in the harbor. Often, too, the 



whales enter the bay, and may be seen 
playing in the bluest of blue waters, while 
the surf beats over the rocky points, and 
away in the distance, beyond the shore of 
Santa Cruz, the mountains Gabilan and 
Coma Prieta and Hamilton rise, with their 
serried ridges softened in winter by the 
snow against the brilliant sky. 

It was the scenery of the coast about 
Monterey that Robert Louis Stevenson 
so loved; and the delicious combination 
of ocean and of shore now known as the 
Seventeen-Mile Drive was set apart at 
his instance. Here one passes from 
amidst deep pine forests to a shore girt 
with rocks and snowy with surf, where 
great sea-lions ride on the waves along 
shell beaches habited by sea-birds of 
varied size, across long stretches of level 
shingle, where the rollers strike surely 
and evenly, to rocky points beyond, where 
the sea is torn to shreds on jagged boul- 
ders, or sucked deep in emerald falls into 
looming caves beneath the rocks. There 
the Monterey cj-press receives the traveler 
in its weird and dim groves, on the very 
edges of the rocky points reaching down 
into the ocean. 
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The main central valley of California, 
the San Joaquin, is protected from the 
sea by the coast range, and by the high 
Sierras from the desert The Sierras, 
which ' contain the most beautiful moun- 
tain scenery in the discovered world, are 
passed by in vdnter by the traveler, al- 
though to the hardy mountaineer their 
beauties are accessible in any montlu 
As they rise from the valley into the 
clouds, their snowy, pearl-gray tops shine 
in the sun from seven to fifteen thousand 
feet in height. So infatuated have such 
men as Muir and Douglas betome with 
the winter aspects of the Sierras that they 
have spent weeks amid the snows watch- 
ing for a sight of the marvelous snow 
banners which, under certain conditions, 
unfurl their gleaming white folds from the 
highest peaks, or waiting for the break-up 
of the waters which reveal the where- 
abouts of the live glaciers which even now 
decorate the clefts of the higher peaks. 
From the long, level plain there is little to 
suggest the depth and richness of the fur- 
rowed canons through which the glaciers 
once flowed, nor the sculptured rocks which 
they left behind them. Throughout this 
range, five hundred miles long and seventy 
wide, the glaciers have chiseled the mount- 
ains into forms of beauty, while appearing 
to degrade them nearly a mile in height. 

The winter traveler clings to the coast, 
leaving the ascent of Mount Shasta, that 
great isolated volcanic peak fifteen thou- 
sand feet high, the northernmost spur of 
the Sierras, the Yosemites, the lakes, and 
the geysers, for the native Calif omian. 
The latter appreciates to the full the won- 
ders of his land, and visits them, and 
camps among them, and luxuriates in the 
full, free life which they allow. 

Great trees, nearly as large and quite as 



impressive as the giants of the mountains, 
are easily accessible on the coast, and 
may be found within a few feet of a rail- 
road. On a day in midwinter when a 
mighty blizzard buried the cities of the 
East as far south as Washington under 
hopeless drifts, the writer visited the red- 
wood groves of Santa Cruz. Here the 
towering Sequoia Sempivirens, the twin 
of the Sequoia Gigantea of the Sierras, 
grows in immense groves rising in great 
fluted columns over two hundred feet 
toward the sky. Under the green sum- 
mits tossing high in air, well sheltered 
from the sun — for the January thermome- 
ter stood at 80** — one could lie on the dry 
brown carpet in the soft, odorous air, and, 
looking up along the line of the great tree 
forms, realize a little of the grandeur and 
magnificence of their bulk and height 
In such great forest aisles the soul is 
lifted in a moment toward heights which the 
aspiring trunks spend centuries in seeking, 
while the mind travels fast along the past 
ages seeking points of contact To the 
mind attuned, these close-set trunks, rising 
here in majesty, open vistas of paralld 
and of contrast, one moment suggesting 
the Middle Ages struggling toward relig- 
ious development in the worshipful cathe- 
dral, the next the wild Indian seeking 
here the divine revealed alone by these 
mighty shafts aspiring toward the gracious 
heavens. To pass from such communion 
with nature to hear that this giant has a 
girth of seventy-five feet, or another a 
diameter of twenty, that this sapling is 
five hundred years old, or this broken 
shaft several thousand, is anticlimax. 
Yet one seeks at the last the modem 
city by the Golden Gate, full of its schools 
and its churches, its pulsing human life of 
enterprise and endeavor. 
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The Bishop of Amida 

By E. Tallmadge Root 

[This act of Acacius. Bishop of Amida (the modern Dlarbekr), in a.d^ 422, helped forward negotiations of 
})eace between Varahran V. a[nd Theodosius, Emperor of the East ; and was the more remarkable since the 
war had been underUken to save Armenian Christians from "* Persia's bigot king." See Rawlinson's 
" Seven Monarchies,** Vol 1 1 U p. 399.] 

/. 
A sou Hit cotifusid^ like tramping fett^t 

The dan it of chain an chain/ 
The Bishop half rose from his stat^ 

Then sat him down again. 
Eyes fastened on the veilnm page 

And mind absorbed^ he read 
Of One who stilted the tempests rage 

And hungry thousands fed. 



II, 

The sound of countless stumbling feet^ 

The clank of chain on chain^ 
Grew louder tn the narrow street^ 

Mingled with groans of pain. 
Those groanings pierced the Bishop^s ear: 

** lyho moant who passf^ he cried; 
Stepped quickly to the window near^ 

fke lattice pushed aside. 



III. 
Like dark flood in a mountain glen, 

Down the deep street there surged 
A stream of wretched^ ragged men^ 

Driven manacled and scourged. 
"^ Sir Count! Ho! What does all this meant 

What prisoners do ye bring T* 
** Captri*es we took in Arsanene ' . 

From Persia's bigot kingT 

IV, 



**What is their numberf what their JateF* 

" Seven thousand lead we here 
To mines and galleys of the State^ 

To slave-marts far and nearP 
Home left^ hope aead^ long years begum 

Of pain and toil and shame^ — 
what words could faint the woe of one? 

And to! seven tnousand came! 



The Bishop turned and clapped his hands; 

Attendants who obeyed 
Received his strange and strict commands^ 

Respectful but dismayed, 
** Go ye^ bid every parish priest 

And abbot in my see 
His altar-vessels^ last and leasts 

In haste to send to me. 



VI. 
^^ Ben Jbrim summon. Dark his ways? 

Aye ! but his wealth is great. 
A million soldi must I raiu 

On gold and sihfcr plate. 
Steward^ on thee the duty rests 

To buy clothes, meat, and wine 
Supicient for se7*en thousand guests^ 

This day with me to dine. 



VII, 
" Our Lord the Duke encampeth near. 

My groom and palfrey call. 
He hotdeth many a prisoner; 

I ride to ransom all. 
Ransomed and fed, we will release 

To seek their homes again. 
And Christian love may win the peace 

Which battles cannot gain^ 



Vlll, 
^ But they are ruthless Parsees, Lord! 

Sufficient mercy, then. 
That they escape our righteous sword T 

He answered: ** They arc men .'" 
** Shall Christ be robbed for such as these f** 

A priest cried, waxing bold. 
''His life He gave: shall it displease 

Our Christ to gii*e His goldr 



IX, 



AcAcius, thy bold words search 

Our hearts like winnower's fan ! 
Make we an idol of the Church, 

And sacrifice we man t 
// is Christ s Bodyt But He brake. 

Yea, His own body gave! 
Then let the Church her ease forsake, 

spend and be spent to save! 
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Part IV. — Marriage and London 

HERE are traditions but no records of the 
period between 1577, when Shakespeare's 
school life ended, and the year 1586, when 
he left Stratford. In this age, when all 
events, .significant and insignificant, are 
reported; when biography has assumed 
proportions which are often out of all re- 
lation to the importance or interest of those 
whose careers are described with microscoiHC 
detail ; when men of letters, especially, are 
urged to produce and publish with the 
greatest rapidity, are photographed, studied, 
described, and characterized with journal- 
istic energy and industry, and often with 
journalistic indifference to perspective ; and 
when every paragraph from the pen of a successful laTiter is guarded from the purloiner 
and protected from plagiarist by laws and penalties, it seems incredible that so little, 
relatively, should be known about the daily life, the working relations, the intimate 
associations, the habits and artistic training, of the greatest of English poets. 

And this absence of biographic material on a scale which would seem adequate from 
the modern point of view has furnished, not the ground — for the word ground implies 
a certain solidity or basis of fact — but the occasion, of many curious speculations and 
of some radical skepticism. Absence of the historical sense has often led the rash 
and uncritical to read into past times the spirit and thought of the present, and to 
interpret the conditions of an earlier age in the light of existing conditions. Taking 
into account the habits of Shakespeare's time ; the condition of life into which he was 
born ; the fact that he was not a writer of dramas to be read, but of plays to be acted, 
and that, in his own thought and in the thought of his contemporaries, he was a play- 
wright who lived by writing for the stage and not a poet who appealed to a reading 
public and was eager for literary reputation ; recalling the inferior position which actors 
occupied in society, and the bohemian atmosphere in which all men who were 
connected with the stage lived, it is surprising, not that we know so little, but that we 
know so much, about Shakespeare. 

Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, one of the highest authorities in this field, has covered this 
ground with admirable clearness and precision: "In this aspect the great dramatist 
participates in the fate of most of his literary contemporaries, for if a collection of the 
known facts relating to all of them were tabularly arranged, it would be found that 
the number of the ascertained particulars of his life reached at least the average. At 
the present day, with biography carried to a wastefid and ridiculous excess, and 
Shakespeare the idol not merely of a nation but of the educated world, it is difficult 
to realize a period when no interest was taken in the events in the lives of authors, 
and when the great poet himself, notwithstanding the immense popularity of some of 
his works, was held in no general reverence. It must be borne in mind that actors then 
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occupied an inferior position in society, 
and that in many quarters even the voca- 
tion of a dramatic writer was considered 
scarcely respectable. The intelligent ap- 
preciation of genius by individuals was not 
sufficient to neutralize in these matters the 
effect of public opinion and the animosity 
of the religious world ; all circumstances 
thus uniting to banish general interest in 
the history of persons connected in any way 
with the stage. ' This biographical indif- 
ference continued for many years, and 
long before the season arrived for a real 
curiosity to be taken in the subject, the 
records from which alone a satisfactory 
memoir could have been constructed had 
disappeared. At the time of Shake- 
speare's decease, non-political correspond- 
ence was rarely preserved, elaborate 
diaries were not the fashion, and no one, 
excepting in semi-apocryphal collections 
of jests, thought it worth while to record 
many of the sayings and doings, or to 
delineate at any length the characters, of 
actors and dramatists, so that it is gen- 
erally by the merest accident that particu- 
lars of interest respecting them have been 
recovered," 

History, tradition, contemporary judg- 
ments scattered through a wide range of 
books and succeeded by a " Centurie of 



' Prayse," the fruits of the critical scholar- 
ship of the last half-century, the record in 
the Stationers' Register taken in connec- 
tion with the dates of the first representa- 
tions of the different plays ; and, finally, 
the study of Shakespeare's work as a 
whole, have, however, gone a long way 
-toward making good the absence of vo- 
luminous biographic material Enough 
remains to make the story of the poet's 
career connected and intelligible, the rec- 
ord of his growth as an artist clear and 
deeply significant, and the history of his 
spiritual development legible and of ab- 
sorbing interest 

The kind of occupation which fell to 
Shakespeare's hands during the five years 
of his adolescence between 1577 and 1582 
is a matter of minor interest ; the education 
of sense and imagination which he received 
during that impressionable period is a 
matter of supreme interest That he early 
formed the habit of exact observation his 
work shows in places innumerable. No 
detail of natural life escaped him; the 
plays are not only saturated with the spirit 
of nature, but they are accurate calendars 
of natural events and phenomena ; they 
abound in the most exact descriptions of 
those details of landscape, flora, and ani- 
mal life which a writer must learn at first 
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THE PATH TO SHOTTERV 

Pbotofnpbed for The Outlook by Douffbs NcNdUe. 

Kissinf-gate in forcfrowid. 
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ANNE HATHAWAY'S COTTAGE 
At Shottery. about a mile and a half from Stratford. A rood example of an ElUabethan farm4M>aM. 



Hand and which he can learn only when 
the eye is in the highest dejjree sensitive 
and the imagination in the highest degree 
Ksponsive, A boy of Shakespeare's gen- 
ius and situation would have mastered 
almost unconsciously the large and thor- 
ough knowledge of trees, flowers, birds, 
^ogs, and horses which his w*ork shows. 
Such a boy sees, feels, and remembers 
^^■tr>thing which in any way relates itself 
Jo his growing mind. The Warwickshire 
landscape became, by the unconscious 
process of living in its heart, a part of his 
n^emorj', the background of his conscious 
w, ^^Y^^"^ it passively in numberless 
^alks, loiterings, solitary rambles; and 



he knew it actively, for there is every rea- 
son to believe that he participated in the 
sports of his time, and saw flelds and 
woods and remote bits of landscape as 
one sees them in hunting, coursing, and 
Ashing. He was in a farming country, 
and his kin on both sides were landown- 
ers or farmers; he had opportunities to 
become acquainted not only with the 
country, but with the habits of the birds 
and animals that lived in it 

He loved action as well as meditation, 
and his life was marvelously well poised 
when one recalls what perilous stuff di 
thought, passion, and imagination were in 
hinu It was perhaps through physical 
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activity that he worked off the ferment of 
adolescence, and went through the storm- 
and-stress period' without serious excess 
or mistake of direction. Sport would 
have furnished a natural outlet for such a 
nature as his at a time when self-expres- 
sion in some form was inevitable; and 
the spirit of sport, once aroused in a 
youth of ardent temperament, was not 
careful of the arbitrary lines which prop- 
erty draws across the landscape. To the 
sportsman the countryside is one unbroken 
field. 

There may have been, therefore, some 
basis of fact for the tradition which has 
long affirmed that an unsuccessful poach- 
ing adventure in Charlecote Park led to 
the poet's departure from Stratford. This 
story was told succinctly by Rowe nearly 
a century after Shakespeare's death. ** He 
had, by a misfdrtune common enough to 
young fellows, fallen into ill company, 
and, among them, some, that made a fre- 
quent practice of deer-stealing, engaged 
him with them more than once in robbing 
a park that belonged to Sir Thomas Lucy 
of Charlecote, near Stratford. For this 
he was prosecuted . by that gentleman, as 
he thought, somewhat too severely ; and, 
in order to revenge that ill-usage, he made 
a ballad upon him, and though this, prob- 
ably the first essay of his poetry, be lost, 
yet it is said to have been so very bitter 
that it redoubled the prosecution against 
him to that degree that he was obliged 
to leave his business and family in 
Warwickshire and shelter himself in 
London." 

Facts have come to light in late years 
which seem to show that the deer-park at 
Charlecote was not in existence until a 
much later date, and it has been assumed 
by some, who are perhaps over-anxious 
for Shakespeare's reputation, that the 
poaching story is entirely legendary. It 
rests entirely on tradition ; but the tradi- 
tion was persistent during many decades, 
and finds some support in the fact that 
Justice Shallow is beyond doubt a humor- 
ous study of the Sir Thomas Lucy of prose- 
cuting temper. No trace of the ballad 
mentioned by Rowe remains. Poaching 
of this kind, although punishable by im- 
prisonment, was not regarded at that time 
as a very serious offense against good 
morals, although not without grave provo- 
cation to landowners. Young men at the 



uiiiversities were not unfrequently d^ 
tected in the same forbidden but fasci- 
nating sport It is perhaps significant 
that Sir Peter Lucy, about this time, 
publicly advocated the passage of more 
stringent game laws. 

The evidence is neither direct nor con. 
elusive, but, taken as a whole, it seems to 
confirm the poaching tradition. It was, 
in any event, a much more serious matter 
for the owner of Charlecote than for the 
Stratford youth who fell into his hands ; 
for Justice Shallow has been accepted by 
later generations as a portrait rather than 
a caricature; and what Shakespeare left 
undone in the way of satirizing the land- 
owner against whom he had offended, 
another poet of Warwickshire birth, Walter 
Savage Landor, completed in his brilliant 
"Citation and Examination of William 
Shakespeare." It ought not to be forgot- 
ten, however, that the victim of the satiri- 
cal genius of Shakespeare and Landor 
wrote these touching words for the tomb 
of his wife in Charlecote church : 

" All the time of her Lyfe a true and 
faithf ull servant of her good God ; never 
detected of any crime or vice ; in religion 
most sound ; in love to her husband most 
faithful! and true. In friendship most con- 
stant To what in trust was committed 
to her most secret ; in wisdom excelling; 
in governing her House and bringing up 
of Youth in the feare of God that did 
converse with her.most rare and singular; 
a great maintainer of hospitality ; greatly 
esteemed of her betters ; misliked of none 
unless the envious. When all is spoken 
that can be said, a Woman so furnished 
and garnished with Virtue as not to be 
bettered, and hardly to be equalled of 
any ; as she lived most virtuously, so she 
dyed most godly. Set down by him that 
best did know what hath been written to 
be true. Thomas Lucy.*' 

Sir Thomas may have had the qualities 
which Shakespeare imputed to him, but 
the likeness of the author of this touching 
inscription can have been caught only by 
the license of caricature in Justice Shal- 
low. 

ITie poaching episode, if it has any 
historical basis, probably took place in 
1585, when Shakespeare had been three 
years married, and, although barely twenty- 
one years old, was the father of three chil- 
dren. Richard Hathaway, described as i 
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THE WOOING OF ANNE HATHAWAY 
From a fanciful paintinf reproduaof the interior of the Hathaway cotlafc 



** husbandman," was the owner of a small 
property at Shottery, a mile distant from 
Stratford, and reached not only by the 
highway but by a delightful foot-path 
through the fields. The thatched cottage, 
so carefully preserved by the trustees of 
the Shakespeare properties, has doubtless 
suffered many changes since 1582, but 
remains a picturesque example of a farm- 
house of Shakespeare's time. It did not 



pass out of the hands of the Hathaway 
family until about the middle of the pres- 
ent century, and Mrs. Baker, the custo* 
dian, who died last year, was a Hathaway 
by descent. Although Shottery is in th^ 
parish of Stratford, no record of Shake- 
speare's marriage to Anne, the daughter ol 
Richard Hathaway, has been found in the 
parish register. In the Edgar Tower at 
Worcester, however, a bit of parchment 
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ANNE HATHAWAY'S COTTAGE 
Tlic Knng-rooin : Mrs. Baker, the custodian, who died last year, a member ol tlte Hathamay family, by the fireplace. 



in the form of a marriage bond furnishes 
conclusive contempdrary evidence. By 
the terms of this bond, signed by Fulk 
Sandells and John Richardson, husband- 
men of Shottery, it is affirmed that no 
impediment existed to the marriage of 
William Shakespeare and Anne Hathaway. 
The document is dated November 28, 
1 582, and the bondsmen make themselves 
responsible in the sum of forty pounds in 
case any impediment should be disclosed 
subsequently. The bond stipulates that 
the friends of the bride shall consent to 
her marriage, and, in that event, the cus- 
tomary reading of banns in church may be 
dispensed with a.^.d the marriage take 
place at once. 

Three parishes within the diocese in 
which the contracting parties lived are, 
in accordance with the law and custom of 
the time, named in the bond, in any one 
of which the marriage might have taken 
place. The registers of two of the par- 
ishes have been searched without result ; 
the register of the third parish disappeared 
at the time of the fire which destroyed 
the church at Luddington in which it was 
kept. Marriage bonds were not uncom- 
mon in Shakespeare's time, but they were 
not often entered into by persons in 
Shakespeare's position ; the process was 
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more expensive and complicated than the 
" asking of the banns," but it offered one 
advantage: it shortened the time within 
which the ceremony might take place. 
The bridegroom in this case was a minor 
by three years, and the formal assent of his 
parents ought to have been secured ; the 
bond, however, stipulates only that the 
friends of the bride shall give their con- 
sent In such bonds the name of the 
groom or of his father usually appears ; 
in this case no member of Shakespeare's 
family is named ; the two bondsmen were 
not only residents of Shottery, but one of 
them is described in the will of the bride's 
father as ''my trustie friende and neigh- 
bour." The circumstances seem to suggest 
that the marriage was secured, or at least 
hastened, by the family of the bride ; and 
this surmise finds its possible confirmation 
in the fact that the marriage took place 
about the time of the execution of the 
bond on November 28, 1582, while the 
poet's first child, his daughter Susannah, 
was christened in Holy Trinity, at Strat- 
ford, on the 26th day of May, 1583. It 
has been suggested on high authority that 
a formal betrothal, of the kind which had 
the moral weight of marriage, had taken 
place. The absence of any reference to 
the groom's family in the marriage bond 
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inakes thb doubtful. These are the facts 
S(i far as they have been discovered; it 
ought to be remembered, as part of the 
history of this episode in Shakespeare's 
life, that he was a boy of eighteen at the 
time of his marriage, and that Anne Hath- 
away was eight years his senior. 

That he was an ardent and eloquent 
lover it is impossible to doubt ; the tradi- 
tion that he was an unhappy husband is 
based entirely on the as- 
sumption that, while his 
family remained in Strat- 
ford, for twelve years he 
was almost continuously 
absent in London, and 
that he seems to speak 
with deep feeling about 
the disastrous effects of 
too great intimacy before 
marriage, and of the im- 
portance of a woman's 
marrying a man older 
than herself: 

Let still the woman take 
An elder than herself; so 

wears she to him. 
So swavs she level in her 

husDand*s heart 

This is, however, pure 
inference, and it is peril- 
ous to draw inferences 
of this kind from phrases 
which a dramatbt puts 
into the mouths of men 
and women who are in- 
terpreting, not their au- 
thor's convictions and 
feelings, but a phase of 
character, a profound hu- 
man experience, or the 
play of that irony which 
every playwright from 
^:schylus to Ibsen has 
lelt deeply. The drama- 
tist reveals his personality 
as distinctly as does the 
lyric poet, but not in 



inward impulse and the visible penalty 
developed out of the invisible sin ; in the 
breadth of outlook upon human experi- 
ence, the sanity and balance of judgmoit, 
the clarity and sweetness of temper 
which kept an imagination always brood- 
ing over the tragic possibilities of experi- 
ence, and haunted by all manner of awful 
shapes of sin, misery, and madness, poised 
in health, vigor, and radiant serenity. 




THE CROWN INN, OXFORD 

Where Shakespeare stopped on his way to London. From an old prat. 
This inn has entirely disappeared. 



the same way. 
Shakespeare's view of life, his conception 
of human destiny, his attitude toward 
society, his ideals of character, are to be 
found, not in detached, passages framed 
and colored by dramatic necessities, but 
in the large and consistent conception of 
life which underlies the entire body of 
his work; in the justice and sanity with 
which the external deed is bound to the 



It is perilous to draw any inference as to 
the happiness or unhappiness which came 
into Shakespeare's life >Kith his rash mar- 
riage. It is true that he spent many years 
in London ; but when he had been there 
only eleven years, and was still a young 
man, he built a home for himself in Strat- 
ford. He became a resident of his native 
place when he was still in early middle 
life ; there is evidence that his interest in 
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Stratford and his communication with it 
were never interrupted ; that his care not 
only for his family but for his father was 
watchful and efficient ; there is no reason 
to doubt that his visits to his home were 
frequent; there is no evidence that his 
family was not with him at times in London. 
In this aspect ot his life, as in many others, 
absence of detailed and trustworthy in- 
formation furnishes no ground for infer- 
ences unfavorable to his happiness, his 
integrity, or his authorship of his own 
works. 

The immediate occasion of Shake- 
speare's leaving Stratford is a matter of 
minor importance.; the poaching episode 
may have hastened it, but could hardly 
have determined a career so full of the 
power of self-direction. Sooner or later 
he must have gone to London, for London 
was the one place in England which could 
afford him the opportunity which his 
genius demanded. It cannot be doubted 
that through all the ferment and spiritual 
unrest through which such a spirit as his 
must have gone — that searching and illu- 
minating experience which is appointed 
to every great creative nature— ^ his mind 
had moved uncertainly but inevitably 
toward the theater as the sphere for the 
expression of the rich and passionate life 
steadily deepening and rising within him. 



The atmosphere and temper of his time, 
the growing spirit of nationality, the stories 
upon which his imagination had been fed 
from earliest childhood,. the men whom 
he knew, the instinct and. impulse of his 
own nature — these things determined his 
career, and, far more insistently than any 
outward circumstance or happening, drew 
him to London. 

His daughter Susannah was bom in 
May, 1583 ; in February, 1585, his twin 
children, Hamnet and Judith, were bap- 
tized. He had assumed the gravest re- 
sponsibilities, and there is no reason to 
doubt that he felt their full weight Strat- 
ford offered him nothing which would 
have been anything more than drudgery 
to such a nature as his. To London, 
therefore, in 1586 he made his way in 
search of work and opportunity. 

There were two well-established routes 
to London in that day of few, bad, and 
dangerous roads ; one ran through Ban- 
bury and Aylesbury, and the other, which 
lay a little further to the west and was a 
little longer, ran through Oxford and H'^^ 
Wycombe. The journey was made in the 
saddle or on foot; there were no other 
methods of travel. Goods of all kinds 
were carried by pack-horses; wagons 
were very rude and very rare; it was 
fifty years later before vehicles began to 
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ran regularly as public 
o'liveyanccs. If Shake- 
si care, after the custom 
of the time, bought a 
horse for the occasion, 
he probably sold it, as 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
suggests on reaching 
Sniiihfield, to James Bur- 
bage, who was a livery- 
man in that neighbor- 
hood—the father of the 
famous actor Richard 
Burbage, with whom the 
poet was afterwards 
thrown in intimate re- 
lations. It was the cus- 
tom among men of small 
means to buy horses for 
a journey, and sell them 
when the journey was 
accomplished. Tradition has long af- 
firmed that Shakespeare habitually used 
the route which ran through Oxford and 
High Wycombe. The Crown Inn, which 
stood near Carfax, in Oxford, was the 
center of many associations, real or imag- 
inary, with Shakespeare's journeys from 
the Capital to his home in New Place. 
The beautiful university city was even 
then venerable with years, and thronged 
with students. Shakespeare's infinite wit 
and marvelous charm, to which there are 
many contemporary testimonies, made 
him a welcome companion in one of the 
niost brilliant groups of men in the his- 
tor}- of literature. The spell of Oxford 
must have been upon him, and volumes 
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of biography might wdl 
be exchanged for a brief 
account of one evenin|^ 
in the commons room 
of some collie when 
the greatest and most 
companionable of Eng^ 
lish men of genius was 
the guest of scholars 
who shared with him the 
liberating power of the 
new age; for Shake- 
speare was loved by men 
of gentle breeding and 
of ripest culture. 

Dickens once said 
that if he sat in a room 
five minutes, without 
consciously taking note 
of his surroundings, he 
found himself able, by 
the instinctive action of his mind, to de- 
scribe the furnishing of the room to the 
smallest detail. This faculty of what 
may be called instinctive observation 
Shakespeare possessed in rare degree; 
he saw everything when he seemed to be 
seeing nothimg. It is not impossible that, 
as Aubrey declares, ''he happened to take 
the humor of the constable in ' Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream ' in a little town near 
Oxford." There is no constable in Shake- 
speare's single fairy-play, and Aubrey was 
probably thinking of D. gberry or Verges. 
Shakespeare was constantly " taking the 
humor " of men and women wherever he 
found himself, and although Oxford is 
connected with his life only by a faint 
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tradition, it ittay have fur- 
nished him with more than 
one sketch which he later 
developed into a figure full 
oi reality and substance. It 
would have been quite in 
keeping with the breadth and 
freedom of his genius to 
find a clown in Oxford more 
interesting than some of the 
scholars he met ; for clowns 
occasionally have some touch 
of individuality, some glim- 
mer of hunior, while schol- 
ars are sometimes found with- 
out flavor, pungency, or 
originality. Shakespeare's 
principle of selection in 
dealing with men was always 
vital ; he put his hand un- 
erringly on significant per- 
sons. 

In 1 586 the foremost Eng- 
lishman reached London, 
without means, in search of a 
vocation and a place in which 
to exercise it The time was 
fortunate, and co-operated 
with him in ways which he 
did not, then or later, un- 
derstand ; for, however clear- 
ly a man may comprehend 
his gift and master his tools, 
he is too much a part of his 
age to discern his spiritual 
relations to it as these are 
later disclosed in the subtle 
channels through which it 
inspires and vitalizes htm, 
and he in turn expresses, in- 
terprets, and affects it 

To the youth from the little 
village on the Avon, London 
was a great and splendid 
city ; but the vast metropolis 
of to-day, with a population 
of more than five million peo- 
ple, was then a town of about 
one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants. The great 
fire which was to change it 
from a mediaeval to a mc^em 
city was almost a century dis- 
tant; and the spire of old St 
Paul's was seen, as one ap- 
proached, rising over masses 
of red-roofed, many-gabled 
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LONDON RKIDCiE 

From an old print showing the bridxe » it looked upon fyhakespeare** arrival m London. 

This bridcc m-as replaced fay a nmdem •tructurc in UDL 



houses, crowded into the smallest space, 
and protected by walls and trenches. The 
most conspicuous objects in the city were 
the Tower, which rose beside the Thames 
as a symbol of the personal authority of 
the monarch ; the Cathedral, which served 
as a common center of community life, 
where the news for the day was passed 
from group to group, where gossip was 
freely interchanged, and servants were 
hired, and debtors found immunity from 
arrest; and old London Bridge, a town 
in itself, lined with buildings, crowded 
with people, with high gate-towers at 
either end, often ghastly with the heads 
that had recently fallen from the block at 
the touch of the executioner's ax. 

The streets were narrow, irregular, 
overhung with projecting signs which 
creaked on rusty hinges and, in high 
winds, often came down on the heads of 
unfortunate pedestrians. These highways 
were still foul with refuse and evil odors ; 
within the memory of men then living 
they had been entirely unpaved. Their 
condition had become so noisome and 
dangerous fifty years earlier that Henry 
VIII. began the work of paving the 
principal thoroughfares. Round stones 
were used for this purpose, and were put 
in position as they came to hand, without 
reference to form, size, or regularity of 
surface. Walking and riding were, in 
consequence, equally disagreeable. The 
thoroughfares were beaten into dust in 
summer and hollowed out into pools in 



winter; a ditch, picturesquely called "the 
kennel," ran through the road and served 
as a gutter. Into these running streams, 
fed with the refuse which now goes 
through the sewers, horses splashed and 
pedestrians often slipped. The narrow 
passage for^ foot-passengers was over- 
crowded, and every one sought the space 
furthest away from the hurrying pedes- 
trians and litter<arriers and reckless 
riders. Two centuries later Dr. Johnson 
divided the inhabitants of London into 
two classes — the peaceable and the quar- 
relsome, or those who " gave the wall ** 
and those who took it. To add to the dis- 
comfort, great water-spouts gathered the 
showers as they fell on the roofs of houses 
and shops, and discharged them in concen- 
trated form on the heads of passers-by. 

The London of that day was the rela- 
tively small and densely populated area 
in the heart of the modem metropolis 
which is known as the City. Its center 
w*as St Paul's Cathedral ; and Eastcheap, 
which Falstaff loved so well, was a typi- 
cal thoroughfare. A labyrinth of foul 
alleys and dingy, noisome courts covered 
the space now penetrated by the roost 
crowded streets. Outside the limits of 
the town stretched lonely, n^lected fields, 
dangerous at night by reason of footpads 
and all manner of lawless persons, in an 
age when streets were unlighted and police 
unknown. St Pancras, surrounded by 
its ancient graves, stood in a lonely place 
with extensive rural views in alldirectiona. 
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Westminster was separated from the city 
by a long stretch of country known later 
as the Downs; cows grazed in Gray's 
Inn Fidds. 

The Thames was the principal thorough- 
fare between London and Westminster, 
and was gay with barges and boats of every 
kind» and noby with the cries and oaths 
of hundreds of watermen. The vocabu- 
lary of profanity and vituperation was 
nowhere richer ; every boat's load on its 
way up or down the stream abused every 
other boat's load in passing ; the shouts 
"Eastward Hoi" or "Westward Hoi" 
were deafening. 

In 1 586 London was responding to the 
impetus which rapidly increasing trade 
had given the whole country, and was fast 
outgrowing its ancient limits. Neither 
the Tudor nor the Stuart sovereigns 
looked with favor on the growth of the 



power of a community which was never 
lacking in the independence which comes 
from civic courage and civic wealth. 
James L said, with characteristic pedantry, 
that " the growth of the capital resembleth 
that of the head of a rickety child, in 
which an excessive influx of humours draw- 
eth and impoverisheth the extremities, 
and at the same time generateth distemper 
in the overloaded parts." The instinct 
which warned the father of Charles L 
against the growth of London was sound, 
as the instincts of James often were ; but 
there was no power within reach of the 
sovereign which could check the growth 
of the great city of the future. That 
growth was part of the expansion of Eng- 
land ; one evidence of that rising tide of 
racial vitality which was to carry the Eng- 
lish spirit, genius, and activity to the ends 
of the earth. 



A Flight' 

By Tighc Hopkins 



"r I ^HIS is some dream," was the 
I man's first thought : " oh, if I 
A could prove it real 1" 

He lay there in the long, moist grass 
afraid to move, although Uie night all 
about him was so dark, so very dark. 
What stirred him chiefly was a wonderful 
sweetness of the air ; a clean, fresh savor 
that he had not known for years. " It 
was never like that in there *^ he thought. 

Without lifting himself, he turned half 
round, and his eyes strained at the dark- 
ness. Then it was that he began to think 
he was alive and awake. Behind him, 
not twenty yards away, rose the huge 
black mass of the prison. 

" Blessed be God 1 it was true, then I 
He had escaped ; he was free. All the 
others were in there, locked in their cells, 
and every gate and every door locked; 
and he, he who had endured six years, 
was free. The liberty that God destined 
for all his creatures was his at last He 
rocked himself for joy, rolling to and fro 
in the sweet, moist grass. It seemed, all 
at once, so natural. He had longed to 
escape, he had dreamed of escaping, and 
he ha d escaped* 

iComrright, 1900^ by Ti^ HopUot. 



Then he wondered how he had done it, 
but he could not in the least remember 
what had happened since he had quitted 
his cell for work in the carpenter's shop 
in the afternoon. It puzzled him, yet it 
did not seem too strange. He thought he 
must have slipped in letting himself down 
from the wall, and fainted on falling But 
he was not hurt in the least ; he had never 
felt such strength in him, such lightness. 

It was a dark, rich night of summer; 
no moon, and scarcely the shimmer of a 
star ; it was the very night he had hoped 
to escape in. He sat up in the grass, and 
considered what he should do ; turned it 
over in his mind, comfortably, without the 
least anxiety. 

He would go home. Home, that had 
seemed so far when they locked him in at 
night— every night of six unending years 
— seemed now no further than the edge 
of this warm, dark, quiet field where no 
one was stirring. He was sure he could 
be fiome before daylight 

He crept to his feet, and then, black as 
it was, he fancied that he stood very high. 
H^ missed the whitewashed roof of the 
cell, which he could almost touch with 
his head, reaching on tiptoe, and the sense 
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of space above gave him a feeling of 
greater height, and he asked himself if it 
were possible for him to be seen. 

All this time he had been utterly alone, 
and this sense of solitude made him think 
that he had put the prison leagues behind 
him ; but as he stood up he heard a voice, 
or voices, not very far away. The echo of 
the voices shook him ; he remembered that, 
when his flight was discovered, he w^uld 
be pursued. He threw himself in the grass 
again, and began to steal away, crawling. 
Then he rose, ran, and stopped. 

There were no lights about the prison, 
lie stayed, panting; perhaps they had not 
yet found out. But he could see shadow- 
figures growing in the black beyond ; he 
was certain that he saw them ; they made 
marks upon the darkness. If they were 
warders, there should be lanterns with 
them; but perhaps they were scouting with 
their lanterns hidden, and would form a 
cordon round him, and close in on him. 
He forgot the hope of home, and ran 
blindly for safety. He wished, in his 
terror, that he were back again in prison. 

The whistle of an engine sounded ; it 
seemed not very far in front of him, and he 
ran towards the sound. He remembered 
that the prison was quite close to London; 
the train, if he could reach it, might carry 
him there, or far out into the country. 

He was quite sure now that he was being 
followed, and he ran headlong, with no 
thought but of saving himselL If he could 
but reach the railway 1 

Now and again he stumbled, and once 
he fell heavily ; but he felt no hurt, and 
was scarcely conscious of the shock ; he 
believed he could run through the night 
without fatigue. He thought of what would 
happen to him if he were taken ; he could 
hear the warders' chuckle of revenge as 
they hammered round his ankles the irons 
he would have to wear waking and sleeping 
for six months. 

The scrub that he was traversing had no 
end, and in the dark it was as trackless as 
a desert; yet in the cell the man had 
sometimes heard sounds of life out there, 
music even, and far-off echoes of laughter ; 
and he knew that, desolate and black as it 
was, he must even now be almost upon 
London's edge. Streets were lighted, and 
People going to and fro in them, and shop- 
nien at their doors, it might be not above 
a mile away. 



Then, as he continued running, there 
traced itself against the obscurity of the 
night an irregular large outline right io 
front of him; and the man went weak, 
thinking he had been moving in a drcle, 
and had reached the prison again. Stealing 
closer, he saw that this was a place with a 
low wall, and iron rails above it, and trees 
overhanging; and he bore in mind the 
great cemetery of London, and guessed 
that this was it More, he was now cer- 
tain of his whereabouts. 

He had stopped right against the ceme- 
tery gate, and could see lights in the lodge 
inside ; and he moved away and crouched 
in an angle of the wall, and fell again to 
listening. It was so still that the man's 
heart ceased thumping ; he had not lost 
his freedom yet Then, again, he heard the 
siren whistle of an engine, heard it more 
clearly than before, and knew that he was * 
drawing closer to Uie line. 

He moved along, hugging the wall of 
the cemetery, which was a definite means 
, of guidance. But the wall seemed to 
stretch out interminably, and he fancied 
that if he could climb into and strike across 
the cemetery he would come out within a 
little distance of the rlilway. 

With scarcely an effort he clambered 
over — himself surprised how swift and agile 
he was grown — and stood amid the dense 
leafage of the burial-ground. Innumerable 
white paths showed faintly around him, 
but he avoided these, and began at once to 
steer a cautious way among the tombs and 
gravestones, seeking always the straightest 
course. He had made but a short distance 
from his point of entrance, for every step 
was felt and groped in the utter darkness 
of the cemetery, when again he he d a vivid 
sense of the nearness of another presence. 
He stopped instantly, and cowered to the 
ground. This time he was not mistaken : 
feet were on the gravel path quite close to 
him — whether in front or behind he couki 
not tell for certain. 

He had reached a space where the soil 
was as yet untenanted ; there was not so 
much as a headless mound to shelter by. 
How foolish he had been in entering the 
cemetery ; they would send there at once 
to search for him. He could still hear the 
feet moving softly on the gravel, and now 
they were so near that, though he himself 
could distinguish nothing, he thought he 
must surely be perceivedL Tb« suspense 
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<^ this became all at once intolerable ; it 
would be less easy to be taken if he were 
upri^^ht and able to grapple with his 
opponent; and he rose to his feet and 
turned round. Another man stood there, 
so near that he could hear the quick beats 
of his breath. His own breath almost 
ceasecL 

Neither of them moved, and the man in 
flight wondered if the other man were 
afraid of him. It made him the more 
determined to fight hard ; if the other man 
were a warder, he would be armed, but the 
prisoner would try to get to his neck and 
throttle hinu 

•• Let's know who you are," said the 
man on the path. 

The voice was rather conciliatory than 
threatening, and the prisoner did not 
recognize it What if this other man 
should be escaping too ? They might fly 
together. 

" It's all right," continued the voice. " I 
ain't doin' no harm, mister." 

WTiat a wild, happy feeling welled in the 
convict 1 He felt strong and light-limbed 
as before. 

" All right," he said. 
Common speech, the speech of free men 
which he had not used for years, was 
strange and difficult to him. It was hard 
not to say ** sir " to the man, who was 
evidently a tramp. 

" I thought maybe you was a cop," said 
the other, "though I don't see the harm of 
a chap tumin' in here for a bit o' sleep. I 
ain't no grave-robber. I'm on'y a tramp." 
How the convict wished he could change 
places with this homeless creature, who 
had crept in to sleep among the graves 1 
With the wish came the thought that he 
stood within the danger of the man, who 
must presently perceive his prison suit. If 
the man informed against him at the 
prison, they would give him a reward ; and 
one must be miserably poor to come here 
for lodging. He stole a cunning glance 
downwards at himself, and observed 
amazedly that he was wearing, not the 
prison clothes, but his own, the suit that 
he had worn six years ago, on the day he 
was arrested. He could not imagine how 
he had effected the change, which gave 
him so much security, but it increased 
greatly his feeling of elation. He drew 
nearer to the friendly tramp, who had 
addressed him as a superior. 



«• You wasn't a-goin' to sleep here, I 
reckon, mister ? Maybe lost your way." 

The prisoner caught at the suggestion. 

" Yes," he said, " I thought this might 
be a short cut to the station. Isn't there 
a station over there somewhere ? To tell 
you the truth, I'm in a hurry, and got over 
the wall" 

He felt confident and even safe, wearing 
his own clothes, and spoken to with defer- 
ence by this poor outcast In six years 
he had scarcely had a word that was not 
a command. 

"Take this path I'm on. and keep 
straight ahead," said the tramp. " If you 
climbs the wall at the end, you can see the 
railway lights. Say, you ain't got a copper 
or two, sir ?" 

Money ? He had not known the touch 
of money all the years of his imprison- 
ment Once, about a year ago, he had 
seen a warder take some silver out of his 
pocket, and since then he had never even 
looked upon a a)in. 

" I hope you will believe me," he said ; 
" I have not any money whatever with 
me — not a penny piece. I shall have to 
beg a ticket at the station." 

" All right, mister," returned the tramp. 
" I believe you. They'll give the likes of 
you a ticket easy." 

" Good-night, and thank you," said the 
convict 

" Good-night, mister." 

As he turned to go, the convict saw 
something shining on the path behind the 
tramp. He stooped swiftly, unobserved, 
and picked it up. It was a sixpence, and 
he thrust it into his pocket with a feeling 
of triumph and delight,' and no sense at 
all of guilt It was not for him to ask 
how the sixpence had come there. Per- 
haps it had fallen from his o>vn pocket ; 
it might have been missed when his 
clothes were searched. 

He now began to move '.vith silent speed 
along the path, abating nothing of his 
watchfulness of ear, yet with better cour- 
age than he had hitherto felt He thought 
more and more that his flight had not yet 
been discovered in the prison. 

The wall at the opposite side of the 
cemetery was reached, and, scaling it, he 
beheld the lamps of the railway, as the 
tramp had said, burning on the high em- 
bankment but a little way beyond. He 
footed it quickly to the embankment, 
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crawled up with stealth — for he was now 
afraid of the lamps — and lay down in 
shadow to shape his programme further. 

The glare of light some two hundred 
yards along the line — that must indicate 
the station. Only two hundred yards, or 
less, from a railway station, and money in 
his pocket 1 He felt for the sixpence ; yes, 
it was there, a fortune in silver. If he 
bought a ticket for two or three pence, he 
could pretend to sleep in the train, and be 
carried far out into the country ; or an out- 
hy no greater would probably suffice to 
bear him into the heart of London. 

But he reflected thereupon that since 
this was doubtless the station nearest to 
the prison, warders and police would to a 
surety be looking for him there if it were 
known that he had broken out The 
station-master and his staff would have 
been warned ; not one pair of eyes there 
but would be spying for him; all good 
people would hunt the convict down. He 
gnashed his teeth and swore they should 
not take him. 

It would be prudent, however, to retreat 
a little up the line. There might be an- 
other station within an easy walk ; if he 
lay in hiding just outside it, he might con- 
trive to slip into an empty carriage when 
the train stopped. 

He crossed the line, drawing himself 
over it inch by inch, so as to have the 
embankment betwixt him and his pursuers. 

His peril notwithstanding, it was still 
most sweet, this sense of liberty under the 
soft dark sky, and the air blowing so gently 
on his face. Fancies and images of home 
came before him again. There would be 
no one in the room except his mother; she 
would be sitting at the open window looking 
out across the soundless fields, thinking c5 
him. He would see no change in her the 
next day, unless her hair were just a little 
whiter. She would walk up and down the 
garden with him, pretending that nothing 
had happened; but he would have to 
guard against the suddenness of theshock 
to her. He had never let her visit him in 
the prison, but he had kept himself in the 
first class, so that he could receive the 
letters she was allowed to write him every 
three months. He remembered every 
word that she had w^ritten him. 

He had started running again; he 
wanted to be home before daylight 

A train clattered past him, going out 



from London. He was on the country si<le 
of the line, and would stick to that He 
ran steadily, and other lights grew in front 
of him ; he was nearing the next station* 
He faltered in towards the platform, just 
as the train was starting again ; sprang^ at 
the handle of the last carriage ; and there 
he was, quite comfortable on the cusluons. 
It was a long, open, third-class carria^^ 
with rows of seats in front of him, but no 
other passenger. He would be carried 
out into the country ; he would slip away 
from the carriage as he had slipped in — 
for he was quite aware that he was riding 
without a ticket — and then he would run 
hot-foot across the fields, and be home by 
daybreak. 

He did not know at all at what station 
he had got in, but it was so large that he 
thought it must be a junction; and he 
reckoned that the train must travel far 
before it stopped again. He did not 
want to sleep, but he settled himself rest- 
fully and closed his eyes. 

When he opened them again, the car- 
riage was full of people, and they were all 
watching him. Such, at least, was his first 
impression ; but when he ventured to take 
stock of his fellow-passengers, it did not 
appear that he was specially observed. 
There were women in the carriage, and 
their presence thrilled the man who had not 
looked upon a woman's face for years. 
Most of an v/as he fascinated by a child in 
a white frock nursing a doll affectionately 
on her knee. He would have given any- 
thing to speak to her, but he had lived so 
long in silence, and the dread of beings 
reported for a word, that he scarcely knew 
how to talk. There were men reading 
newspapers, and others chatting together ; 
they were free and had no fear. He liked 
all these people; he felt secure among 
them; he did not think they would betray 
him. 

The train stopped again, and the man 
looked out curiously for the name of the 
station. He did not recognize it, but that 
gave him no uneasiness ; he was confident 
Uiat all was going right Then, as the 
train moved out from the station, a sicken- 
ing terror fell on him, for in the other 
comer of the carriage a warder was sitting. 
The convict had not seen him get in, but 
was sure he had not been there before. 

The warder was in plain clothes, as if he 
were enjoying an evening off duty, and he 
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held a pipe in hb hand. He did not look 
at the convict 

The convict had a momentary impulse 
to act defiantly, and engage in talk with 
the people near him, as if he were free 
like them. Perhaps this would deceive 
the warder, who might think he had been 
liberated ; it was even possible the warder 
might not know him in his gentleman's 
clothes. But his tongue would not move, 
and his mind \yas quite vacant He had 
run into a world wherein he was totally a 
stranger ; even if he were able to talk, he 
had no food for conversation ; he did not 
know what was happening anywhere. He 
shrank against the door, with his face 
turned to the window. 

The seat opposite to his was empty, 
and the warder moved down the carriage 
and took it Now at last he was recog- 
nized. Still the warder said not a word. 

The train rolled slowly on. It was 
not, as the convict had persuaded himself 
it must be, an express, but a local train, 
making the tour of the suburbs. When 
it began to slacken speed again, the man 
tried to brace himself for a rush ; but he 
found that his limbs had no power to obey 
his will ; he sat under the horrid spell of 
the warder opposite, and could not move. 

The train creaked into the station, and 
stopped; and, as in a dream, the man 
beheld his fellow-passengers leaving the 
carriage one by one, the little girl in the 
white frock and all of them ; he sat and 
watched them go, and dared not and could 
not follow them. The guard slammed the 
door, the train was once more in motion, 
and the man and the warder were alone. 
This must be the situation the warder 
had been waiting for. 

He held up his pipe and said, ''Can 
you give me a light ?" 

Why would people torment him by ask- 
ing for things which they must know he 
could not possibly possess? A convict 
has no money and no matches ; if a match 
were found on him, he would be severely 
punished. But this reflection was at once 
driven from his mind by another and a much 
more vital one. It was that this warder 
did not belong to the prison from which 
he had just escaped. That had never 
struck his thought until the warder spoke. 
This warder was attached to the staff of a 
great prison in the south, where the run- 
away had served three years of tlb ^n- 



tence. Perhaps, after alt, he had for- 
gotten him ; perhaps he did not even 
know him. 

" No," the man replied, " he had not a 
match about him." Now, would his voice 
betray him ? 

«* Seems to me," said the warder, look- 
ing him full in the face, " seems to me I 
ought to know you. What's your name ?" 

How horrible 1 the man could not recall 
his own name. This must be fatal, and 
he gave himself up for lost 

"You're Barrington, ain't you?" con- 
tinued the warder. 

Barrjngtonl Charles Barrington 1 Yes, 
that was his name. He nodded. 

" Ah ! Just so. Let me see, was it five 
years or seven, your little lot ?" 

The man bethought him that if his sen- 
tence had been only five years he would 
have regained his liberty before this ; and 
he answered, " Five." 

" Kept out of trouble since, I expect," 
pursued the warder. " You weren't the 
sort to come back to us. Why, I remem- 
ber you at Trentlands. You were in the 
stonecutters' party for a goodish bit Did 
your time well, too; though you gentle- 
men lags often give a deal of trouble." 

All this time the convict was in a very 
agony of tremor; should the warder's 
memories carry him a point or two further, 
he might still be unmasked. He must 
quit the train at the next station. 

He had now no notion where he was, 
but his main hope lay in the distance to 
which the train must by this time have 
carried him from the prison. 

As it slowed once again, he viewed the 
scene beyond with all the hope that he 
could muster. Below the line of railway, 
on one side, a long street stretched, yellow 
with flaring lights, booths and stalls on 
either hand ; an open-air market, crowded 
and bustling. On the other side all lay 
dark, as though fields began there. Sud- 
denly the warder said ; " There's no hope 
for Gladstone, I suppose ?" 

" Gladstone ?" said the convict ; " is he 
ill ?" 

"Aha J" exclaimed the warder. "I 
thought so. Gladstone's dead and buried 
last year. I just began to suspect some- 
thing. My man, you've got loose from 
Wardlock I You'll come with me." 

The prisoner wrenched open the door 
and lea^t from the carriage. Thfi pbtr 
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fomi, as he alighted, was perfectly quiet, 
but he thought it swarmed with people 
who had rushed to help the warder. His 
senses had left him ; his plan had been 
to make towards the left, in the direction, 
as he supposed, of the open country; 
instead, he sprang across the line, flung 
himself over the wooden barrier of the 
platform, and slithered down the steep 
bank into the teeming market 

His name was hissed into his ear at 
every step ; ht felt all about him the pursu- 
ers whom he could not see. The market, 
as he thought, was thronged with faces 
hostile to him ; under pretense of buying, 
the people had come out to look for the 
convict who had escaped. Yet how should 
they know it, at thb infinite distance from 
the prison ? For now the flaming street, 
with its huddled noisy market, had taken 
on the lineaments of a little town, leagues 
away, in the dark north country, where he 
had lived as a boy. 

He looked at no one, yet he saw every- 
body. The people put Uiemselves in his 
way as be walked, for he did not dare to 
run ; they were afraid to arrest him, but 
they were doing this to hamper him, until 
the warder should come up. His mind 
ran wildly on the best means of getting 
unobserved into the country; he knew the 
market street should terminate in a bridge 
across a river ; and just over the river were 
fields, and there was a wood not a mile 
away. But the market extended much 
further than it used to do, and the peo- 
ple kept putting themselves in front of 
him. 

He tried to think of those whom he had 
kno>\ii in the town ; it was so odd there 
should be no one friendly to him. Then 
he remembered what disgrace he was in ; 
he had brought shame upon his family ; 
he had no business out of prison ; they 
all wanted him to be sent back* 

He burned with shame; it was mon- 
strous of him to have returned where he 
was so well known on the very night that 



he had broken out of prison. Just then he 
caught a glimpse of a man whom he knew, 
and tried to fjtt near him. The man was 
standing at a stall, and, as he turned half 
round, the convict recognized the tramp 
he had spoken to in the cemetery. Per- 
haps if he were to give the tramp the six- 
pence he had found on the path he would 
be friendly to him again, and help him 
away. He pushed forward, and touched 
the tramp on the shoulder. 

The man turned and stared at him, then 
shouted : ** This is him 1 This is the man 
that's wanted. He robbed me. He stole 
sixpence off me. Stop him I Stop him T 

For the convict had taken to his heels, 
and was flying through the market between 
the double line of booths and stalls. In 
an instant the cry was caught up, and iht 
whole market ran with the tramp behind 
him. Fast as he went, he scarcely seemed 
to move, and it amazed him that he kept 
always in front of the crowd. But the 
voices at his heels gradually died away, 
the blazing street melted on either side of 
him, and the man was coursing through 
fields again. 

He began to sob and choke ; his tears 
were like a rain that blinded and impeded 
him ; they made the ground slippery under 
his feet ; and he cried aloud to the night 
for shelter and for safety. 

The night lifted, and a vague black form 
of stone that filled the whole horizon rose 
and grew in front of him ; he saw it rising 
up out of the ground as he ran, helpless, 
towards it. He knew what it was. He 
had returned to the prison, and he fell 
headlong under the conning-tower, with a 
scream. 

Waking in sweat, he struggled up 
weakly. The room was full of sun, and 
his mother stood over him, stroking his 
face and crooning to him as she had done 
when he was a child. It broke slowly on 
his mind that he had been released from 
prison the day before. 
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THE ACTIAS LUNA MOTH 



CATERPILLAR HUNTING 

BY CAROLINE G. SOULE 

Illustrated from photographs taken by Edith Eliot; those of the Moths from spread specimens, 
those of the Caterpillars from living ones. Re. roductions are two-thiras life size. 



SHOOTING and foxhunting have 
their chroniclers, and "the gentle 
art of angling *' has been extolled 
from Walton to Van Dyke, but little has 
been written of the joys of caterpillar- 
hunting, although this is quite as inter- 
esting, and may be made infinitely more 
interesting if it is carried on to its logical 
conclusion — the rearing and studying of 
the development and habits of the cater- 
pillars. It has not the dreamy charm 
of angling or the wild excitement of hunt- 
ing *' big game," and it needs no elaborate 
equipment. Its charms are of another 
kind, none the less attractive. 

Like most pursuits of intrinsic value, its 
fascination grows with experience and 
knowledge. It never palls, because it 
always holds out fresh hopes of success in 
hitherto undiscovered fields, while even in 
familiar ones there remains much to be 
found out, much to be studied. 



Like fishing, caterpillar-hunting has its 
exciting moments, its great disappoint- 
ments, and its element of chance. Every 
new species found is a triumph, and one 
which comes often to a beginner, while 
the delight of coming upon a rare speci- 
men in good condition is equaled only 
by the joy of a book-collector when he 
finds a rare volume for which he has 
longed. The after-satisfaction is much 
greater, for the caterpillar grows, develops, 
and can be watched through its curious 
changes until it emerges as a moth or 
butterfly, while the book remains always 
the same. 

He who himts caterpillars must have 
seeing eyes and a reasoning mind — for the 
mere finding of caterpillars is but the 
least part of it all. He must be able to 
note the resemblances between the creature 
and its environment; to see, for instance* 
how exactly like parts of its food-plant is 
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Paonias astylus^ which may be found on high blue- 
berry in the autumn, and is green splashed with 
carmine, as are the leaves, while its caudal horn is 
of the shape and color of the buds of next year's 
leaves, and is even bifid at the dp as they are. 
He must have enough sense of beauty to appreciate 
the often exquisite coloring, and enough self-control 
to put aside all dislike to crawling things. He must 
have patience to provide suitable food for his cap- 
tives day after day, to keep their pupge through the 
winter, and perhaps fail to get, after all» the moth 
from his rarest specimen, and then to b^n again 
the next season, hoping for better luck. For very 
much is luck even under the best conditions of 
knowledge and experience. But the luck is often 
wonderfully good, as when a famous entomologist 
wrote to me for eggs of a certain sphinx moth, and 
within a few weeks, as I was walking along a much- 
traveled street, I saw projecting from the edge of 
an upright stone a triangular something which sug- 
gested the tip of a moth's wing. On approaching it 
1 found it not only a moth of the desired kind, but a 
female, and I succeeded in putting it into my pocket 
tin and then into a cage at home. There it laid eggs galore, and I was able to send 
scores of them to England, besides rearing many myself and getting the full life- 
history of the species. My being at that place on that day was clear luck, for I had 
no reason to expect any moths there. Such an experience is very exciting, and gives 
fresh hope and energy. 

There is no thrilling struggle to capture a caterpillar, but there is sometimes a 
desperate search for it when it has quietly curled up and dropped into deep grass at 
one's first touch on the plant 

A caterpillar once found is not likely to get away, as one's largest fish usually does, 
but it may be found covered with tiny white eggs deposited by a parasitic fly, which 
means that even if the caterpillar lives long enough to become a pupa it will not 
emerge as a moth, but will be devoured by the grubs within its body. There is just 

one chance for it. If 
the eggs are recently 
laid and are not too 
numerous, a human 
friend can break or 
remove them before 
thegrubs have hatched 
and eaten their way 
into the body of their 
host, who then will be 
able to live out his 
allotted life, as far as 
they are concerned. 

Like fishing, cater- 
pillar-hunting has its 
good and bad days, 
and with no apparent 
cause for the differ- 
ence. A dull day is 
usually better, because 
seeing is easier than 
when the sun is in 
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one's eyes, and also because more cater- 
piWarsmay be found feeding in shade than 
in sunshine ; but some dull days give no 
specimens. 

There is a fascination in approaching a 
shrub or sapling without knowing what it 
may have in store, and then finding it a 
treasure-house filled with spoils. I still 
remember finding on a Vermont hillside, 
when I was a beginner, a willow which 
hung full of gifts, like a Christmas-tree. 
On it my friend and I found the bright 
green larvae of Papilio tunms lying on their 
webs of silk, each on its leaf, their eye- 



spots glaring at us as if they 
could really see and meant to 
frighten us away, instead of being 
mere marks on their bodies. We 
found long, slender caterpillars of 
clear golden-green with a bright 
yellow line on each side — ScoUop^ 
teryx /ibatrix, the " Herald moth." 
We found one or two caterpillars 
of Paonias exccscatus^ and of Hy 
perchiria io^ whose mossy spines 
sting like nettles. But the chief 
treasure was a beautiful cater- 
pillar lying in a curved line on a 
leaf, so like a white, fluffy feather 
that for a moment it deceived us. 
Its long, silky, white hairs were 
parted on the dorsal line, and 
drooped over its sides and head — in fact, 
over both ends. Beneath the hairs the 
body was of a blue-green color. We found 
four of these later, but never succeeded in 
getting the moth or finding any one who 
could identify the larva, although we feel 
sure that it was an Acronyda and nearly 
akin to A, populu When ready to pupate, 
its white hairs became very gray, and it 
burrowed a deep hole in a bit of rotten 
wood, covered the entrance with a parch- 
ment-like web of silk, and never emerged. 
This was the case with all five. Prob- 
ably they were stung by parasites and the 
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dense hairs prevented our discovering the 
fact 

A wild-cherry tree may have many 
treasures to offer, from the larvae of 
A tacus promethea^ very common in the 
Eastern States, to rare, sphingid cater- 
pillars. Promethea is a very comfortable 
creature to rear, and a very attractive 
oiie. I know that many persons can 
see no beauty in any crawling thing, but 
it is there nevertheless. These caterpil- 
lars are green beneath and have a whitish 
bloom, making them seem white above. 
They have dots of polished blue-black in 
transverse rows, and near the head four 
tubercles of coral-red with a black ring at 
the base of each. Near the other end of 
the body is one yellow tubercle. 

When these caterpillars are ready to 
spin, each selects a leaf, draws the edges 
somewhat together with silken threads, 
then covers the stem with silk, and binds 
it to the twig with a tight band of tough 
silk. After this it crawls back to the leaf, 
pulls its edges closer and closer together, 
and spins a tough cocoon in the tube thus 
formed. I have often found twenty such 



.cocoons on a wild-cherry tree four feet 
high, and once I cut a small branch which 
had fort}*-seven cocoons dangling from it, 
each wrapped in its withered leaf. The 
caterpillars may be found on ash and tulip 
trees, as well as willow, sassafras, and wild 
cherry, and they cover the long stems of 
these leaves in the same way, and bind 
them to the twig with silk. 

Atiacus anguUfcra is so closely allied to 
them that it has been considered only a 
variety, though it is now held to be a 
species, and the caterpillars are so similar 
that the same figure would serve for both. 
In color anguiifera is creamier white and 
its dots are not raised as much as those 
of promethea. One difference I have 
always found — the caterpillars have never 
spun over the stems and twigs, but have 
drawn leaves together and spun between 
them, the cocoons falling with the leaves 
in autumn instead of hanging on the twigs 
all winter. The moths differ much in 
color, and slightly in marks, from promt' 
then. They are more common in the 
mid-West than in the East 

The wild cherry may also offer the one* 
/^ sas 
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horned larvs of Paonias exccteatus^ apple- 
green in color, roughly granulated, and 
having yellow oblique lines on each side. 
Paonias myops may be found there, too, 
apple-green with horn and obliques, and 
usually having irregular spots of bright 
carmine, exactly like the red spots on 
wild-cherry leaves. Sometimes there are 
two rows of such spots on each side, 
sometimes one row, sometimes only two 
or three, as in this specimen. Sometimes 
the spots are dull reddish-brown instead 
of carmine, and once in a while they are 
wanting altogether. 

Myops ^ excacatus^ zxidgeminatus — which 
lives on poplar, oak, and willow — ^are 
of about the same size and shape, and 
could be distinguished with difficulty if 
myops lacked the red spots. All the 
smerinthids burrow in earUi to pupate. 

Poplars are good hunting-ground for 
caterpillars, as, besides geminatus and ex- 
cctcattis^ they may offer Triptogon modesta, 
which is much 
less common 
than these, and 
some of tne 
larger spinning 
caterpillars, Ac- 
Has iuna^ Teiea 
Potypfumus^ At" 
taois cecropia^ as 
well as several 
smaller species. 

One of the 
greatest sur- 
prises lying in 
wait for the in- 
experienced 
caterpillar-hunt- 
er maybe given 
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him by a walnut, butternut, or hickory 
tree inhabited by atheroma regalis. It is 
brown of various shades, and its long tu- 
bercles are rough with black spines. The 
one photographed was almost full grown. 
These are less common in the Eastern 
States, but may be found in New England 
occasionally. They go into the ground to 
pupate, as does their near relative. Racks 
imperialism which lives on pine, maple, and 
some other trees, and is common in the 
East It is not as formidable in appear- 
ance 2&regaUsy and may be either brown 
or green. Both are easy to rear and make 
fine large moths. 

On the same trees with the formidable- 
looking regaiis may be found pale-green 
sphingid caterpillars, rough with whitish 
granulation, and having heads shaped like 
apple-seeds, the point being uppermost. 
These caterpillars are Cressonia juglandis^ 
and are more common in the mid-West 
and in the South than in the East 

Any one who 
can reach bay- 
berry bushes in 
August and Sep- 
tember, some- 
times in July, 
may find the 
furry larvs of 
Lagoa crispatay 
and usually in 
abundance. 
These are in 
shape like a boat 
upside down, 
and neither head 
nor feet are visi- 
ble to the ordi- 
nary observer, 
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When young, the caterpillars arc covered 
with white, downy hairs, but the last molt 
or two gives them tawny and not quite as 
fluffy hairs. Whatever their color, these 
hairs sting like nettles, and it is pleas- 
anter to handle the caterpillars carefully, 
though the stinging pain lasts but a short 
time. The caterpillars may be found on the 
beach plum also. They spin small, com- 
pact cocoons, and come out very pretty 
moths, creamy white with some black lines, 
and a crinkled look which gives them their 
specific name. 

Their next of kin, Lagqa opercularis^ 
is similar, and is found more often in the 
South on orange and lemon trees. 



and strong, and need rubber bands on their 
tins unless the tins are too deep for them 
to reach bottom and top at the same time. 
If they can do this, they are pretty sure 
to push off the cover, crawl out, and then 
to be met in the hall or on the stairs by 
that member, of the household who most 
fears or dislikes crawling things. The 
results of such an encounter are not always 
pleasant for the caterpillar-hunter, espe- 
cially if he is a small boy. 

The nearest relative of these caterpil- 
lars lives on sweet potato and convolvu- 
lus vines, and is a more Southern species, 
P, cingulata. All go into the ground to 
pupate, and the pups have long tongue- 
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There come days when one does not 
care to go far afield, and then the garden 
offers chances of partly hidden treasure. 
The tomato and potato plants may well 
repay careful inspection, especially early 
in the morning or towards sunset Then 
may be found, from late June till October, 
the large sphingid caterpillars, Protoparce 
Carolina and P. Ar/^//x, which are very simi- 
lar. These caterpillars are of just the 
color of the leaves, and may be found 
most easily by looking for excreta on the 
ground and ' then searching the stems 
above it, or by finding a stem whose top 
has only bare mid-ribs where leaves were, 
and tracing the eater by these remnants of 
his feast. The caterpillars grow very large 



cases making a loop from the head to the 
wing-covers, and standing out like the 
handle of a jug. 

In the heat of the day these caterpillars 
crawl down and hide under leaves, or in 
the ground, at the foot of their food 
plants. They make great gray moths 
with black and white marks. Celeus and 
Carolina have orange spots on the abdo- 
men, and cingulata has pink ones. 

These "great gray moths*' are roost 
often seen at garden flowers in the dusk, 
or bumping their heads against lighted 
windows. Honeysuckle and the yelk>w 
lilies have great attraction for them, and 
their long tongues enable them to reach 
the nectar in these deep flower-tubes. 
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DeiUphila lineaia may be found on the 
ground near the purslane overlooked by 
the gardener in his weeding, and, unlike 
most sphingid caterpillars, it lies fully 
exposed to the sun's heat at midday. 
It is green with black and orange spots, 
or brown with reddish spots, and may 
have other variations of coloring. It is 
very voracious, devouring even the pulpy 
stems of the purslane, and requiring large 
supplies daily. 

The parsley and carrot beds will prob- 
ably give more eggs and larvae of Papilio 
asUrias than are wanted, and this all 
through the summer and autumn, unless 
the locality is a cold one. Saplings, low 
trees, bushes, vines, and low-growing 
plants will give more specimens of various 
kinds than high trees, though those may 
give, occasionally, altogether too many 
specimens of one or two kinds — tent-cat- 
erpillars and tussock-moth larvae, for 
instance. 

The presence of large caterpillars is 
indicated by leaves with only the midrib 
left, or with the edges eaten in irregular 
curves, or with ragged bits left dangling 
from the veins. Holes eaten through the 
leaf, not near the edge, may mean young 
caterpillars, but more often are the work 
of beetles or their larvae, while even 
scallops cut out of the edges of leaves 
are generally the work of the leaf-cutter 
bees. 

Another indication of the presence of 



caterpillars is the excreta which have 
fallen to the ground or have rested on 
lower leaves, or have been caught by cob- 
webs. Many a caterpillar has been found 
by searching the leaves and twigs above 
the freshest and largest excreta seen. 
Many have been found by tracing the line 
of partly eaten leaves, from the younger 
to the older and tougher ones, until that 
was reached on which the caterpillar was 
feeding. Others have been found by fol- 
lowing the slight sound made by their 
rapid eating, and others by the moving 
head just visible over the edge of a leaf. 
Often the resting caterpillars may be 
found on twigs, on the under side of leaves, 
or on the trellis, fence, or building on 
which vines are trained. Oftener still 
they are found on the ground when seek- 
ing suitable places for spinning cocoons 
or burrowing into the earth. 

The best hunting-grounds are wooded 
roadsides, with tangle of saplings and 
underbrush ; old pastures with blueberry, 
andromeda, bayberry, scrub-oak, sweet- 
fern, and inkberry ; swampy wood edges, 
and gardens. 

Caterpillar-hunting includes also the 
search for eggs which will give the cater- 
pillars later, the search for the moths or 
butterflies which will lay the eggs, and the 
search for cocoons and chrysalids which 
will give the moths or butterflies in due 
season. Often the best *' finds " are the 
moths which lay the eggs, for they enable 
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the finder to learn all the life-history, 
w'atch all the changes, and, if he is a col- 
lector, to obtain finer specimens than he 
could get in any other way. With every- 
thing he thus finds he will also get knowl- 
edge and satisfaction and a far larger 
circle of interests, for he will be forced to 
know about the plants on which the 
crawlers feed, and about the birds, beasts, 
and insects which feed upon them. He 
will find greater interest in the books 
about all these creatures, and added 
pleasure in all his country walks and 
living. 

Caterpillar-hunting, if we include the 
search for moths and cocoons, has no 
" off season," for cocoons may be found 
in late autumn, winter, and early spring, 
while moths, butterflies, eggs, and cater- 
pillars abound throughout the rest of the 
year. 

This hunting is full of surprises. I 
have found chrysalids of the not common 
little butterfly, Feniseca targuinius^ on my 
pincushion, and at Christmas-time I took 
from my holly a cocoon of a species new 
to me. 

The most amusing surprises in store 
for the caterpillar-hunter come from his 
relations with his fellow-men, especially in 
the country, where he soon finds himself 
considered a "crank," a "natural," or 
" mighty queer." Every one feels at lib- 
erty to question him, to criticise, and to 
instruct, and it is only in much enlight- 
ened districts that the .Sflectmen, with 
their Saturday scrub and Sunday clothes, 
come, by twps or threes, to consult him 



about the best means of ridding their trees 
of ravaging caterpillars, which they always 
call " worms." 

The instruction may be judged by die 
following sample : 

I was going home one day with my tins 
so full that I was obliged to carry my last 
" finds " on their twigs, like a bunch of 
flowers, when I was stopped by a fanner, 
who said : " Say, them worms won't do 
any damage, will they ?** 

" Each one eats a great many leaves, 
but there are not enough of these cater- 
pillars to do any real harm to the trees." 

" I notice that you call them critters 
* caterpillars.' Now they ain't caterpil^ 
lars. Caterpillars have hairs all over 'em. 
Them. is wormsJ* 

I mildly suggested the fact that, whether 
hairy or hairless, their structure was essen- 
tially the same, and quite different from 
that of worms, of which the earthworm 
was a good example ; but structure meant 
nothing to him, and he replied : ^ Wall, 
now, young woman, all that is pretty-sound- 
ing, but I guess you need to study your 
subject a leetie more. You just read the 
newspapers carefully, and youll see they 
alwa3*s call 'em worms. Now you take 
the 'Podunk Weekly Intelligencer,' an' 
you study that, an' you'll see I Stick to 
the newspapers, young woman 1 You 
stick to the newspapers and some day 
youll know something about worms 1" 

This is funnier than anyone can realize 
except an entomologist, for only an ento- 
mologist can estimate newspaper entomol- 
ogy at its true value. 
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The Friar: A Philippine Sketch' 

By Phelps Whitmarsh 



IT was a little nipa-thatched town that 
nestled snugly among the palms at the 
foot of the Zambanles mountains. Far 
away from the railway and the main roads, 
unmarked on the maps, and inhabited by 
a tribe of poor, peaceful peasants, the 
insurrectionists, save for levying tribute, 
had passed it by, the invaders had over- 
looked it, and the Spanish friar, contrary 
to all precedent, had been suffered to re- 
main. Being still in ignorance of the 
country customs, I spent my first night in 
an ordinary native hut. The next morn- 
ing^ Fray Celestino called upon me. 

" Why, my dear man," he began, in a 
loud, harsh voice, '' I did not know it 
When they told me that a stranger was 
here, dark and with a bundle, I thought 
you were one of these French or Italian 
Jews who peddle all over the country, and 
are not even Christians. If I had known 
otherwise 1 . . • You must have spent a 
horrible night in this placet Well, no 
more talking: come with me to the convent 
Here, you 1 carry the gentleman's luggage 
and his camera. I hope your blanket 
is strapped tightly, for these people have 
little respect for the eighth command- 
ment 

"Here we are. Enter, please. You 
must be a Bago (newcomer), as we say 
here, otherwise you would have come 
straight here last night, as every one else 
does. But I am afraid you Americans have 
very strange ideas about we poor friars 
of the Philippines. Well, I can assure 
you that I have given shelter to many a 
hundred strangers under this roof, and to 
a. few I have given money. You must 
make yourself at home; for a Filipino 
convent is the house of every stranger. 
Let us go upstairs. Hold on well to the 
railings. This staircase is Lord knows 
how old. Muchachos ! [boys] is that choc- 
olate ready ? I ordered it an hour ago. 
Ah 1 here it is. Sit here by me. Choco- 
late with morisgueia [boiled rice]. There 
is no bread here, or anything like it. 
Never mind; take this spoon and help 
yourself. Blow it if it is too hot That's 
the way. How do you like it ? Excel- 
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lent, is it not ? Much better than your 
puddings and pies, to my taste. 

'* Now take a cigar and let us go into 
the front room, where it is cool and we 
can be comfortable in rocking-chairs. We 
must have a long, long chat ; for, as you 
say that you have recently been in Europe, 
I shall have lots of questions to ask you ; 
and you, too. perhaps, will want to cate- 
chise me. I>o you know, my one hope is 
to return to my own people, my own coun- 
try 1 Poor old country 1 Robbed of its 
greatness, low as it is sunk, still I love it 
At least they respect religion there, and 
allow their ministers to live. Surely one 
cannot ask less. 

" Well 1 what's the matter now ? Some 
call ? confession, isn't it ? I thought so. 
My coadjutor or assistant is absent, marry- 
ing two fools in a neighboring village, and 
to-day all the work falls on my shoulders. 
To-morrow he will be back, and I will 
show you what a native looks like in a 
cassock. But I forgot you have seen our 
colored brethren before." 

Here my host hurried away, and at last 
I had time to breathe and think about the 
man. In appearance he was tall and 
stout, and but for a certain distinction given 
him by his monk's garb and a commanding 
presence, he was evidently a Spaniard of 
the lower class. His thick lips and heavy 
face, however, were relieved by large, 
lieautiful eyes, white strong .teeth, and an 
expressive countenance. First and most 
apparent among his characteristics was 
power. One felt that he had learned to 
rule, and with no light hand. His imper- 
ative attitude showed, too, that he knew 
his power. Frank of face but shrewd at 
heart, narrow yet hospitable, subtle by 
training but naturally kind-hearted — these 
things, together with a decided earnest- 
ness of purpose, were easily seen in the 
priest's face, bearing, and language. At 
one moment I thought of him as a patri- 
arch of Biblical times; at another as a 
chief of some petty Asiatic State. He at 
once repelled and attracted me. 

As a child he had been brought from a 
country village and educated at a mission- 
ary college. When his clerical studies 
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were finished, he was sent to the Philip- 
pines and there ordained. He had learned 
Malay in one of its dialects, the Tagalog^ 
and Pampangan languages; and, after 
three years of such education under the 
elders of his order, he was at last given 
the distant, solitary parish in which I 
found him. From the mere boy that he 
was when he left Spain, he had grown 
gray in solitude, without relations save 
those of his assistant and his flock. The 
unlimited power of the Church, and the 
respect and fear in which he was held by 
his people, had made him masterfuL 

So far did my reflections reach when a 
servant in a brand-new white shirt and a 
pair of yellow slippers hesitatingly entered 
the room. 

" Seiior ?" he said. 

" Well, who are you ?" I asked. 

" I am the padre's steward, Sefior, and 
there is a woman below who says she 
would like the price of the chicken you 
bought of her last night" 

'' I paid her a dollar at the time. How 
much more does she want ?** 

"Who knows. Seizor?" 

" Well, give her these two pesetas." 

"Seftor?" again. 

"Well?" 

" Could your excellency lend me four 
pesos ?" 

" Here's a peseta. Now get out 1" 

" What frauds and beggars they are 1" I 
thought. " I suppose it's a want of dig- 
nity and a want of moral sense. It is 
true that at home people expect tips in 
exchange for good service, and ask alms 
when hunger presses, but here — " 

But at that moment I heard Father 
Celestino's voice below. 

" Oh, these natives 1 these natives 1" he 
shouted as he came up the stairs. 

" What has gone wrong, Father ?" I 
inquired. 

"You cannot imagine, you will not 
believe it," he answered. " I went to 
confess an old man in his dying moments 
at the other end of the town. I entered 
the hut and found him lying on the floor 
>vith nothing but a dirty, torn mat under 
him, and not a soul with him. ' Call the 
family I' I shouted to the neighbors ; and 
where do you think they were ? In some 
huts further up the street innocently play- 
ing cards 1 

•* And yet," he continued, " there are 



person^ who wonder why we do not make 
more of these people. Bah 1 I tell yea 
they have neither consciences nor hearts ; 
and considering these defects, I think we 
have accomplished a good deaL Don't 
you think so ?" 

" I quite agree with you. Father/' I re- 
plied. " I think if I were a priest I should 
prefer a little country parish at home to a 
life among such people as these. The 
salary in Spain may be small, the work 
hard, and of course one cannot have such 
a free hand there as you have here, but 

StiUr-" 

"Yes, yes 1" he interrupted; "you are 
quite right One certainly has society in 
Spain — one lives. Rude and ignorant as 
are many of the men at home, at least 
they are men. And they can be treated 
as men, with familiarity and affection. Id 
my melancholy moments I often think 
how different is this life of mine to that 
of my dear old uncle, who was also a 
priest, and to whom I owe this cassock. 
I remember his long talks with the notary 
at the latter's house, his daily game dE 
cards with the doctor and Seitor Lucas, 
a rich farmer, and most of all the summer 
evenings in Uie courtyard when he and 
two or three of his bosom friends argued 
and talked about the great world. That 
was life. Yes, for he had friends. But 
patience, patience !-^God's will be done. 

" And now let us dine. It is already 
twelve o'clock, and you must have a good 
appetite. Muchachos 1 the soup 1" 

As we entered the long, spacious dining- 
room I saw that the table was already set 
with an array of dishes which, consider- 
ing there were but two of us, was indeed 
bountifuL First served was a rice soup, 
with small clams in it, known as " Chinese 
finger-nails." Next came the " puchero," 
a substantial dish of ham, cabbage, car- 
banzos, and bananas boiled together. 
Then, in turn, a " kari," or curry of kid's 
meat; a fine "dalag," a lagoon fish; and a 
mountain fowl, something like a pheasant, 
fried whole. Later, a salad called " pala- 
san," and made of tender rattan-shoots 
and the heart of a young palm, was handed 
round ; and last a dessert of fruits was set 
before us. There was a green " nanca," 
resembling a huge pineapple; some lus- 
cious mangoes; choice "lacatanes," the 
finest kind of banana ; chicos, guanabanas, 
and papayas. All through the meal % 
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plate of the indispensable roorisqueta was 
left beside us to take the place of bread, 
and our glasses were kept full of heavy 
Spanish claret 

"To-day we have a dinner extraor- 
dinary," said my host, "for my people 
know that a stranger must be well treated. 
Usually I content myself with the good, 
old-fashioned Spanish puchero, or some- 
thing like it We who have lived long in 
this country know that solid, nourishing 
food is necessary, and the best cure for 
anaemia and dysentery. The worst of it 
is that European articles here are outrage- 
ously expensive. You see, we have been 
cut off from the world now for more than 
nine months. Thank Heaven 1 one of my 
flock had a good supply of wine.'' 

After coffee and cigars came the after- 
noon nap, the Spanish siesta — the siesta 
which, in this land of eternal summer, is 
so necessary. My sleep on the hard, 
cane-bottomed bed, however, was very 
light and short; and, hearing the padre 
muttering to himself in the next room, I 
got up and joined him. 

"Look! look at all these papers," 
he b^;an impatiently. "These are the 
muddled accounts of the district, which, 
under the old laws, I am still obliged to 
go over and certify correct. Just look at 
the state they are inl Lordl a priest 
here is everything — preacher, school- 
master, censor, collector, judge, doctor, 
and director of public works. Sometimes 
I examine and report on the state of a 
bridge; at another time I enforce the 
roads being repaired; in fact, I am the 
one functionary — the single link that con- 
nects these wretched, heartless peasants 
with the Governor-General. But enough 
grumbling for to-day. Let us take a 
walk on the outskirts of the town and get 
a litde fresh air." 

At sunset we returned, entering the 
town by the main street, and then it was 
fine to see the padre among his people. 

" Hola, sefiora 1" he called to a woman 
who stood bowing at a window. " How 
is your stomach ? Did the pills I gave 
you do any good ? And you, seftora, did 
you show the Presidente my note ? That 
land affair must be settled before the 
next crop of rice is planted. Ohl 
Cabeza Agaton, how about those munici- 
pal accounts? Did you send them all 
vp to the conventOi and are they correct? 



I wish to goodness you would learn to 
write decently. Now, you girls, where 
are you going ? To the baile [dance], eh ? 
Umphl In future you had better wear 
less embroidery and more clothes." 

And in this way he proceeded up the 
street In one place he gave advice, in 
another he applied a remedy, and againlie 
paused among a crowd sitting on their 
heels about their doors and soundly rated 
them. All made way for him, all saluted 
him, and many came to kiss the padre's 
hand. 

We arrived at the convent just as the 
crowd of servants were laying the cloth 
for supper. Our evening meal, however, 
was not suffered to end without interrup- 
tion. While we were drinking our coffee, 
there came a sudden and tremendous 
banging on the hollQw log which consti- 
tuted the fire alarm. 

" Fire I" cried Fray Celestino, jumping 
up excitedly. " Come, come, or the town 
will be burnt, and we with it 1" 

" Is there a pump or anything to put it 
out with ?" I asked. 

" Only thb," he said, holding up a long 
stick and smiling grimly. " Here, take 
this rattan and come and help. We have 
no time to waste." And down the stairs 
he went at breakneck speed. 

Down the street at no great distance I 
could see the glare and hear, the reports 
of burning bamboo. A group of men, 
perhaps a dozen in number, were standing 
on a' comer near the convent talking 
unconcernedly. At the sight of the padre, 
however, they setoff toward the conflagra- 
tion at a run ; Fray Celestino shouting all 
sorts of orders after them. 

" Now then. Captain, hurry up. Break 
that house down I Here, you Jos<, bring 
the water this way 1 Pull that other hut 
down, too, Pedro I Get to work, you lazy- 
bones I Whack I" 

For once I saw Filipinos work with a 
wilL The commands of the padre were 
obeyed as if they were issued by some 
fearfid being; and at last the fire was 
isolated and a catastrophe prevented. But 
the miracle was not wrought through fear 
for their own lives atid property, or through 
respect for Fray Celestino, but by the 
might of that thin, flexible rod which con- 
stantly fell upon or threatened the backs 
of the workers. 

" Oht'these towns of such combustibk 
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material 1" said the padre, as he mopped 
his face. ** These abominable houses of 
bamboo and dry leaves 1 We only saved 
ourselves, as the sailors say, on a plank.^ 

<* Rather on a cane, Father," I said. 

Long after I had turned into my hard 
b^d that night, I heard the friar crying 
from the window : 



<' Take care. Captain 1 Don't abandon 
those embers. See that the watchmen 
don't fall asleep, and that the poor fami- 
lies are lodged T 

Six thousand inhabitants ; and among 
them all but one arm, one heart, and one 
soul — the soul, the heart, and the arm of 
Fray Cekstino. , 
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An Eventful Night By Gara Parker. Double- 
day & McCluie Co, New York. 4^iK9k in. 1S2 
pages. 50c. 
A farcical litde comedv of errors— too much 
of the knock-down-ancfdra^-out style of bur^ 
lesque to be as funny as is intendea. 

Ascent Through Christ, The. By E. Griffidi- 
JoDCsJiJL James Pott & Co., New York. S%x8% 
in. MB pages. $2.50l 
The main effort of this work, in which the 
results of copious reading are di&^ested by care- 
ful thinking, is to harmonize the theological 
doctrine ofthe fall of man with evolutionary 
anthropology. As a pioneering ^ attempt to 
deal with the question of the FSiperse in its 
critical, psychological, and anthropological as- 
pects,*^ it is a work of some impcu'tance. To 
modern criticism the author wisely makes this 
necessary concession as to the narratives in 
Genesis, that an inspired history means ''a 
story of events from a spiritual point of view,** 
not ''an infallible account of facts in their 
bare reality.** He is quite right in holding 
what the records of degeneration prove — that 
there is no inherent improbability for the evo- 
lutionist in the notion of a fall. But a fallacy 
creeps in with the capitalizing of this word as 
a '' Fall.** The sin in Eden opened the door 
for similar yieldings to temptation by "the 
whole race.*^and then and there a *• moral poi- 
son ** mingled with the springs of human fife. 
It b impossible to reconcile this idea of a cor^ 
porate as distinct from an individual fall either 
with Genesis itself or with anthropology, the 
man of Eden certainly not being the ancestor 
of all races. The remainder of the volume 
treats of the Incarnation, including the atone- 
ment, and the Resurrection, including the doc- 
trine of the future life, from die evolutionary 
point of view. The author's treatment is aa- 
mirable at many points, but it is hardly satis- 
factory to a consistent evolutionist to represent 
the incarnation of the life of God in the world 
as an isolated event occurring at the Christian 
era, rather than as the cjeatest of many incai^ 
nations manifest in a nistorical process tfiat 
is coeval with the existence of life on the earth. 
Nor does the evolutionary conception of the 
unity of life, both in its finite streams and its 
infinite fount, permit one to regard the prob^ 



lem of ** the union of natures ** in Christ as 
anything but obsolete. Mr. Griffith-Jones b 
a writer of the liberal-orthodox school. He 
has worked well away from the traditional 
theology in his conceptions of inspiratioii, 
atonement, and future retribution. His book 
takes a high rank in the literature of diat 
school. It has a special interest of an auto- 
biomphical kind, as exhibiting the process 
of ttiou^ht by which, amid serious intellectual 
difficultly ** the strenuous quest for a rehabil- 
itated faim ** won for him ** an ampler and 
clearer outlook on both faith and life.** 

Autobk>graphy of a Quack. By S. Weir Mitdi- 
elU M.D. (IlhistratefL) The Ceotory Co., New 
York. 4^x7 in. 149 pages. S1.2S. 
One almost relets that Dr. Mitchell did not 
work out the idea of Uiis book mort fully. 
The baseness, shiftiness, and conscienceless- 
ness of an out-and-out quack and medical 
swindler offer countless opportunities for a 
man of Dr. Mitchdl*s social knowledge to 
weave into a dranut of numan passion and 
[»ychological problem. This brief novel (ex- 
cites interest and arouses feeling in a note- 
worthy way. Its value and exactness as a 
study of depravity b great, and as a bit of 
literary work it is thoroughly artistic A cu- 
rious little semi-medkal tale, "^The Case of 
George Dedlow,** fills out the volume. 

Bewitched Piddle, The, and Other Irish Tales. 
By Seamas MacManos. Doableday & McCtaoc Co- 
New York. 4x6Hia. 240pacet. 75c. 
Two of these Irish tales originally appeared 
in The Outlook. All are nch in racy Insh 
humor or pathos, and all indicate that the 
author has a warm heart for the kindly traits 
of his countrymen and for ^eir genial folk- 
lore. 

Boys and Men. By Richard Holbrook. Charles 
Scriboer*! Sons, New York. $x7H in. 417 pagw. 
SUS. 

This is one of the best books in this series of 
stories of college life. The Yale undergnKltt- 
ate atmosphere is fairly well reproduced; and 
college fun. college j^litics, college lovemak- 
ing, and college ambitions are presented with 
a good deal of spirit and faithfulness. Old 
graduates will be amused at the evident 
continual recurrence in these later days of 
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precisely the t^pes of college characters that 
prevailed in their own time— such, for instance, 
as Budson, the cheeky^ self-important, self- 
protuberant person, withal having a good 
neart and a eenerous spirit, the kind of man 
who is chafed by everybody and by every- 
body tolerated and even mildly liked. The 
book may be criticised as not adequately 
showing the more serious side of college life, 
but, after all, it is a story and not a treatise. 

Charlemagne (Charles the Great). By H. W. 

Carless Davis, M.A. G. P. Putnam*! ^ns, New 

York. 5x7^11. 138 pages. $iJ(k 
An addition to the lonfi[ list of books belong- 
ing to** The Heroes of the Nations** series. 
The author chiefly devotes himself to bringing 
out the character of the first and greatest 
Western Emperor as it affected the political, 
institutional, and social development of his 
time. As a historical narrative also the book, 
though somewhat over-compressed, is reason- 
ably full and satisfactory. The pictures of 
mediseval times, manners, and people are par- 
ticularly good. Some space is given to the 
literary outcrowth of the day. The illustra- 
tion is varied and artistically reproduced and 
printed. 

Deacon Bradbury. By Edwin Asa Dix. The 
CenturyCo., New York. 5x7>y4in. 288 pages. fIJa 
This is a strongly written story of New Eng- 
land folk, the central interest of which is in a 
family tragedy involving character rather than 
fortune or life. Outwardly the sky dears at 
last, but the eclipse of faith in God that is 
brought on by cruel trial does not pass off. 
For the sufferer under this eclipse the unlike- 
liest subject is selected — a veteran deacon of 
Puritan ancestry. This being so, the moral 
effect of the story might have been bettered 
by bringing him out of it by more convincing 
reasoning than those that are tried in vain. 
The individuality of the principal characters is 
well maintained with close fidelity to the Ver- 
mont type, though the technique in a point of 
O>ngregational church procedure is rather 
inaccurate. The story runs on with unfailing 
interest to its denouement in the discovery 
that the mother's heart is wiser than the 
father's head. But in the family crisis the 
deacon's son, the cause of all the misery, is a 
psycholo^c^d freak, and unaccountable on any 
known principles, ordinary or extraordinary. 

Debu of Honor. By Maurus Jokai. Double- 
day & McClure Co.. New York. 4%x7V4 in. 417 
pages. flJS. 
A welcome addition to the list of authorized, 
translations issued by this firm of the stories 
written by the mar\'elously versatile and al- 
ways vivacious Hungarian novelist, dramatist, 
poet and politician. This romance is full of 
inciaent, and the contrast between gypsy and 
robber life on the one side, and Hungarian 
higher-class manners on the other, gives the 
b<K>k pungency. Invention and imagination 
make this one of the best of Jokai*s hundred 
tales. 

Dictionary of English Synonymes. By Richard 
Soale. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged by 
George II. Howieson, LL.D. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 5>/4X8i/4in. 488 pages. 

This work has been twenty years before the 



public, and now has been minutely revised and 
considerably increased. 1 1 remains a thorough 
and satisfactory aid in what the author original- 
ly ^escribed as ^ aptness and variety of phrase- 
ology.** Professor Seeley rightly says, ** The 
exertion of clothing a thought in a completely 
new set of words increases both clearness of 
thought and mastery 6ver words.** In this 
menUl exercise as well as in the practical 
work of composition, such a compendium of 
synonyms is a constant and indeed all but 
indispensable assistant 

Easter Visions : Selections from the Writings 
of Rev. Charles A. Savage. By M. F. S. E. P. 
Dutton&Co.,NewYork. 4%x7in. 129 pages. ${. 

Enoch Willought>y. By James A. Wicker- 
sham. Charles Scribner*s Sons. New York. 5x7% 
in. lS6pages. $iSk 
This is a series of chapters in the life of a 
familv reputed "oueer,** and certainly peculiar 
people, wno oscillate between Quakensm and 
Spiritualism, and finally become Spiritualists. 
It is merely a narrative, but rather interesting, 
the design of which seems to be an exhibition 
of the amnities between Quakerism and Spir- 
itualism, despite a strongly marked antipathy 
on the Quaker side. Enoch is a strong and 
saindy character, and his sister-in-law, Lyddie, 
is pre-eminently such. The writer's sympathies 
with Sj^ritualism are strongly avowed at the 
end. The substratum of the book seems to 
be its implicit continuous protest a^inst the 
common error of misjudging an mdividual 
because of the ill repute attached to the sect 
or party with which ne is popularly classed. 

Kate Wethcrill. By Tennette Lee. The 
Century Co., New York. 4%x7in. 199 pages. $US, 
An undertone of pathos underlies this** com- 
edy,** and at the end prevails. The characters 
are true to life, and the author conveys a gen- 
uine reflection of the sorrow and weariness of 
constant petty trials, as well as of serious 
troubles. The author follows Dante*s trifold 
division of the "Conunedia** in her sub- 
divisions. 

Kela Bai. By Charles Johnston." Douofeday 
&McClureCo^ New York. 4x6% in. 106 pages. $1 
This reminds one of Mr. Kipling*s "Plain 
Tales from the Hills,** but it is told with 
greater refinement and delicacy of style than 
most of Mr. Kipling's Indian tales, ii with a 
litde less vigor. Decidedly in Mr. Johnston 
we have a new imaginative interpreter of native 
character, and one who writes with evident 
intimate knowledge as well as with literary 
skill. The titular neroine is an Indian woman 
of a shameful profession, and there are those 
to whom Uiis tact will make the book one to 
be avoided ; in a large sense we do not find it 
V offensive or of ill intention. 

Modem Spain, X78S-1898. By Martin A. S. 

Hume. (Illustrated.) G. P. Putnam's Sons, New 

York. 5x7Hin. 574 pages. $iJO, 
No more valuable volume has been published 
in the extremely valuable "Story of the 
Nations*' series. The author, as editor of 
"The Calendars of Spanish State Papers** in 
the British Public Office, has had a fine train- 
ing in the historical material which he has here 
worked into a vivid and readable narrative. 
He also, as he tells us in his introduction, has 
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witnessed many of thestirringscenesrecountecL 
from the revolution of 1868 up to the death ot 
Alphonso XII., and for a much longer period 
than that included between these events has 
studied closely contemporaneous Spanish his- 
tory in all its mcidents. His style is easy and 
pleasant, and his sense of historic perspective 
just We know of no other book which gives 
with anything^like the adequateness and com- 
pleteness here found the history of the political 
struggles and the innumerable ministerial 
crises which unhappy Spain has undergone. 
The narrative ends with the close of the war 
between Spain and the United States, and the 
author expresses a hope that as ^Spain's 
greamess and Spain's ultimate misery arose 
from the same cause, namely, the extension of 
her interests and dominions t>eyond the power 
of control possessed by her own nation,^ so it 
may prove that the loss of those possessions 
may be to her a blessing in disguise, and end 
the long tale of her tribulations. 

Management and Diseases of the Dog. By 

JohnWoodroffeHilL (Illustrated) The MacmUlan 

Co., New York. (Fifth EditioiL) 5Hx8% in. 531 

paces. t3Sl 

This is the fifth edition of a book which is 

well known to all doe-lovers as the standard 

work on canine pathology and sursery. It is 

exhaustively thorough and complete in its 

treatment of the subject, and is illustrated by 

many cuts. 

New Race Diplomatist, A. By Jennie Bullard 
Waterbury. (Illustrated) J. B. Uppincott Co^ 
Philadelphia. i%x7%itL 567 pages. ${J0. 
This is a somewhat high-colored and high- 
pitched story of action in France and America. 
Although it is sometimes over-written and 
overwroup^ht, the author must be credited 
with decided fertility of invention; aiid the 
story-interest of the book is considerable. 

Pen Drawing. By Charles D. Maginnis. (Il- 
lustrated.) The Bates & Guild Co., New York. 
5x71/4 in. 121 pages. 
A capital idea, this— that of instructing the 
young artist in questions of style, values, tech- 
nique, decorative effects, and other points in 
pen drawing h}[ referring direcdy to many re- 
produced drawmgs by Pennell. Gibson, Rail- 
ton, Vierge, Raven Hill, and other masters of 
black ana white. These drawings are used 
with great skill and intelligence to illustrate 
one by one the exact points under discussion. 

Personal Religious Life in the Ministry and in 
MioltttriDC WomeB. By F. D. Huntington, S.T.D- 
LL.D- L.H.D. Thomas \Milttaker, New Vor£ 
5x7>/4in. 212 pages. 75c. 
The six addresses presented under this title 
are of the heart-searching kind. Laying bare 
unconscious faults and exposing subde temp- 
tations, they are helpful to self-knowledge, as 
stimulants to self-recollection and self-exami- 
nation. The Church's need, says the Bishop, 
wa clergy who have renounced sdf in the 
three forms of self-indulgence, self-will, and 
self-promotion. Upon •* an apostleship to in- 
telligence and property,* a '^mission to the 
nch," as an overlooked part of womnn*s work 
m the Church, he lays an emphasis which 
recalls the saying of Dr. Nettleton, the revival 
preacher seventy years ago, about **the neg- 
lected rich." ' ^ *^ * 



Post-Millennial Advent, The. Br the Rev. 
Alexander Hardie. (Secood E4fitioa4 EatM ft 
If ains, New York. 2Hx3iii. 74pa0es. 2Sc 



Problems In Ethics. By John Stemfort Ked- 
ney. G. P. Putnam^ Sons. New York. 5x7% ia^ 



Psvchiasis: Healing through the Son^ By 
Charles H. Mana. Maasachttetts New Ckmtk 
Union, Boston. 4Hx7m. 15S pages. 35c. 

Raflway Control by CommisskMis. By Fraidc 
Hendrick. G. P. Putnam's Sons. New YoHl (Qms- 
tions of the Day Series^ 5x7V>a- Ifitpafo^ 51- 
This volume is not stron^^y or even dearly 
written, but contains much serviceable infor- 
mation respecting the State control of raflwavs 
In various European countries, and also in tne 
United Sutes. The author reaches the con- 
clusion that the methods followed b]r ^^ 
Massachusetts Railway Commission are die 
best that can be pursued. Unfortunately for 
him. his volume is puMished the voy mootfa 
in which the Massacnusetts Commission report 
that local freight rates average forty per cent, 
less than the published tariffs, and the attorney 
of the Boston and Albany acknoiN^edns that 
^no shipper knows what rate his rival is get- 
ting.** The author's praise of the Massacnu- 
setts system seems belated, for the people of 
Massachusetts do not share hb contentment 
with present conditions. 

Sailing Alone Around the World. By Captsun 
Joshua Slocnm. (Illustrated.) The Century Co, 
New York. 5^x8 in. IMpagee. $Z 
Captain Slocum is a man of sdirewd native 
wit, and has an individual and racy style. He 
tells us that his father was the sort of man 
who, if wrecked on a desert island, would find 
his way home if he had a jackknife and could 
find a tree. ^ Like father, like son** — Captaun 
Joshua knows how to build a boat and how to 
sail^one. and his story of ^e vovage oi die 
Spra)r snows what can be done Sy one man 
who is handy with tools, knows navigation, 
and is not afraid. There are many pictures. 

St Paul's Epistle to the Romana. By Charles 
Gore. M.A., D.D. Vol II. Charles Saiteer^ Sons, 
NewVork. 4^x7^ in. $IJ0. 



The portion of the Epistle which Canon Gore 
expounds in this volume b freed by his trea^ 
ment of it from the repellent aspect which it 
wears in some minds. ** The recognition of 
the fact that God works universal en<u tfirough 
selected races and individuals is robbed oi all 
that ministers to pride and narrowness in the 
elect, or to hopelessness and a sense of Injus- 
tice in the rest** To us Canon Gore b more 
successful as an expositor than as a critic He 
attaches "* no doubt ** to the authorized version 
of Romans ix., 5, notwithstanding tbe margi- 
nal readings of the Revbion. And it b ex- 
tremely venturesome to attach to the word 
^ faith ** the sense of ** creed ** in such passages 
as Galatians i., 23, and Ephesians br^ $. 

Sbve, The. By Robert Hichens. Herbert 
S.^one & Co., New York. 4%x7Hhi. «3 pages. 

This does not seem to us a wholesome or an 
inspiring story; that it b clever in certab 
ways cannot be denied. Mr. Hicheiu has 
much aptitude in fashioning a phrase which 
describes a character or epigrammaticaUy sets 
off a satirical remark. He has, too, an inornate 
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knoiN^edge of London social life, although 
the reader may complain that he shows too 
much of the fast and dissolute side of tlfat life, 
and not enough of the kind and generous ele- 
ment which may be found there as elsewhere. 
Here, as in other of his books, he indulges his 
fancy for semi>intelligible mysticism— almost 
diabolism— and this part of the book contrasts 
oddly with the realism of his descriptions of 
modem life. The atmosphere of the whole is 
morbid, and, despite frequent flashes of wit, 
one rises from reading the novel dbpirited. 

Smith CoUege Stories. By Josephine Dodge 
Dasloun. Oiarles Scribner's Sons, New York. 5x7^ 
In. J43pages. $iJO. 
These stories are in a lighter vein than their 
predecessor, " Across the Campus,** and pre 
sent the mirthful aspect of things, when col- 
lege girls are o£FduQr and free for amusement 
Their prevailing tone is that of jollity, with 
here and there a serious or pathetic strain. 
The writer's style is brisk and sparkling, cham- 
pagny, if we may cofn the word, ana she is 
sure of readers in all the colleges of either sex 
and both. We anticipate that such books, and 
similar ones from Harvard, Yale, and others, 
will by and by tempt some psvchologist to a 
fresh special study of the typical characteristics 
of the sexes in a comparative view. We doubt 
if the peculiar altruism exhibited in Miss Das- 
kam*s storv of '* A Case of Interference ** can 
be paralleled except in a woman's college. 

The Peny Pictures Lesson System for the 

8undmy-8cbool. By the Rev. Edsar Gardner 

Murphy. The Perry Pictures Companj, Maiden, 

Mass. Two Portfolios: Portfolio A, 52 kssons, $i ; 

PorttoUo B, 12 lessons, 30 cents. 

The Rev. Edgar Gardner Murphy, rector of 

St John*s Church. Monteomery^ Ala., has 

devised an admirable use of the widely known 

*• Perry Pictures ** for Sunday-schools— a use 

which may be best described in his own 

words: 

*?5iie Sunday of each month, in our Sunday school, is 
called " The Hector's Sunday." On that Sunday 1 go 
into my school eight minutes before the clo!»e of the 
session, 1 come prepared to talk tor hve mmutes on a 
particular topic, and 1 am provided with a picture (on the 
oasis of one copy to each member of the school) appro- 
priate to that topic, A 11 of the pictures (for that .Sunday) 
are alike, and each scholar and officer of the school is to 
be given one of them. Ikfore 1 begin to talk, I see that 
the pictures are divided among the teachers, each teacher 
havmg enough for his or her own class. Then I speak to 
them as pointedly and as vividly as possible for just five 
minutes on the one aspect of the one subject which 1 
have in mind. For example. I may take the subject of 
Christ the Teacher (beaut ttully illustrated bv Zimmer- 
mann^s "Christ and the Fishers"), and, if so, I tell them 
some of the beautiful sayings of Jesus, showing them as 
quickly and as distinctly as I can how wiselv. how lov- 
ingly, how firmly, how tenderly, how patiently, he was 
the reacher of the heart. Then I ask that the pictures, 
instantly but carefully, shall be given to the scholars : 
and the school is dismissed. This talk and this use of 
the picture on the Hector s Sunday have no necessary 
connection \sith the regular lesson of the school. My 
work 15 not a substitute Tor anything in the usual course. 
It is supplementary. 

Mr. Murphy has prepared two courses of 
"lesson talks** and pictures, one containine 
twelve and the other fifty-two subjects, which 
have been issued in convenient portfolios by 
the publishers, and may be used, not only in 
the school, but in the home. They form a 
fresh and original kind of lesson help which 
we do not hesitate to commend warmly to 
the attention of progressive Sunday-school 



workers, who will, we believe, receive and use 
the suggestion with appreciative satisfaction. 
It should be added that these lessons are 
based on the simple truths of the four Gospels, 
and so are entirely undenominational, ana are 
written with a charity and simplicity of spirit 
whkh will appeal to children. 

War in South Africa, The. By J. A. Hobson. 
TheMaamlUnCa,NewYork. 5Hx9iii. 124 pages. 

This is a book that deserves respectful con- 
skieration even from those who, like The 
Outlook, do not afree with its conclusions. 
It merits resp^t, first, because its auUior, a 
well-known political economist of the modem 
humanitarian ^chcol, is an authority on polit- 
ico-social subjects, and has made a careful 
study on the ground of the racial conflict in 
South Africa; and, second, because of the 
spirit of fairness which pervades his work of 
observation and his judicial balancing of e\n- 
dence. Mr. Hobson, while he sorrowfuUy 
believes hb country to be in the wrong, neither 
eulogizes Uie Boers as a body of stainless, 
prayerful Christian patriots, nor condemns 
the English as a band of selnsh, brutal land- 
grabbers. His general attitude seems to be 
that there are definite ^evances on tx>th 
sides, which, however, might well have been 
allowed to settle themselves by the flight of 
time and the peaceful i>rocesses of political 
education and assimilation. The volume is 
not only useful, it is very readable. Such an 
anecdote as the followins^ will interest Ameri- 
can readers, and reminoT them of conditions 
prevailing in communities somewhat nearer 
home than South Africa: ** There was a wide 
prevalence of pernicious bribery, which con- 
sisted in paying inspectors to nedect their 
duty, or to wink at breaches of the law. Here 
is an instance given me first hand by a mine 
manager. When the boiler inspector comes 
rounc^this man says he hands him a ;£10 note 
in order to save trouble. The inspector takes 
it, and does not stay to examine the boilen. 
'But why do you pay him this money?* said 
I ; * surely your boilers will stand inspection V 
• Yes, the boilers are all right,' he repned, 'but 
if he didn't get the money he would quite un- 
necessarily have every fire out for the day in 
order to inspect, and Uiat would cost us nearer 
>C1,000 than j^lO.' " Thus it seems that some 
of the corruption in South Africa is not nierely 
Boer corruption, but Anglo-Boer corruption I 

Woodworking for Beginners. By Charles G. 
Wheeler, as. (Illustrated.) G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
NewVork. PAxrHin. 551 pages. $XSO. 



No more agreeable occupation for unemployed 
hours exists for those who have some capacity 
in handling tools than wood-working in its 
many forms. There has lon^ been need of 
just such a practical^ clearly written, and easily 
understood book of instruction as Mr. Wheeler 
has here supplied. The many cuts bring out 
dearly to the eye precisely what the author 
describes. The work is an excellent one to 
put in the hands of boys who will ^^^^h 
study and apply its instructions. It will tell 
them what tools are, and how to use them ; 
how to handle raw material, and, from point 
to point, how to make articles of furniture, 
boxesi boats, and even small houses. 
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During: Spring house<1eaninff and after sickness Phtt s 
Chlorides should be sprinkled freely on the floors and 
alk>H-ed to dry before the carpeu are relaid. 

** Piatt's Chlorides'* is an odorless, colorless liquid, ytt 
of great disinfectinff power, and as each board of the 
floor retains some Chlorides, a lasting purifying effect is 
obtained and the ravages ol insects prevented. 

Directions for use:— Mix in a bow] one part of Piatt's 
Chlorides with four parts of water and sprinkle iritli a 
whisk-broom. « 
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Cooked in any manner are 
always delicious; like Swift's 
Premium Bacon and Swift's 
Silver Leaf Lard, there is no 
uncertainty about the quality 
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In addition to the regular styles of Grands 
and Uprights in the choicest woods, we 
are displaying some special designs in 
LOUIS XIV., RENAISSANCE, and 
COLONIAL cases, and will give esti- 
mates on other designs conforming to 
any architectural requirements. 
• Jl 
Inspection Inyitcd Correspondence Solicited 

Old instruments taken In exchangt 

^ARERGOMSs 
Fifth Avcnoc and J6th Street New York 
268 Wabash Avenue^ Chicago 
at Tremont Street^ Boston ^^^ 
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We want to convince yon that FAIBT SOAP is different from 
any other floating white soap— purer, more scieniific and delicate^ 
made of better materials ^ and by latest perfected methods. If your 
own dealer has not FAIRY SOAP on sale, send ns his name and 
address, as well as your own, and we will send you a fall size cake^ 
absolutely free of charge. The following are a few of the many 
prominent people who nse and highly recommend FAIBY SOAP: 



Mrs. Adial E. SteveiMoa, 

JVIrs. B. R. Tlllmaa. 

HVc qf Aniotor ITOmoii, qf JL C 
Mrs« EOzabctli B. Orannto. 

£dUor €f*'^ChrMian Xottoi.** 

Mn. Belra A. Lockwood* ['*« 
Jkt Moaf prumtiiumt warn 

' Mn. Charles D. SIf sbaa, 

Wif* tf Oaplain Stgtbm, U,B,JU 



Mrs. Marloa Batler, 

Wife €f Senator BmlUr, if. C 

Rev. P. J. PraDClfOit, 

OiitvrsiYf titflSotrt Dame, htd, 

Mrs. W. A. Harris, 

Wife nf Senator Barrio, ^Kanoaa, 

Mrs. Charles W. Palrhanks, 

Wifg€(fSemator rktirbamka, nfJmA, 

Senora Ines O. de Infanta* 

Wife qfMiniBter/rom CkOL 



Address Dcpt. W. THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, HL 
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The machine that does better work with 
less fatigue than any other. 

That has a velvet touch and every possible 
convenience. 

Catalogue free— send for it. 

I ^ AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO- ^ I 
I ^ 302 Broadway, New York. | 
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are prepared to make to order from 
special designs in color by their own 
' artists 

WHOLE CARPETS 
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sired floor space. They may be 
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I 
The Puerto Rico Bill 
passed the Senate by 
a majority of eleven. All of the Silver Re- 
publican Senators from the mining States 
except Mr. Teller, of Colorado, gave the 
bill their support, as did also Mr. McEnery, 
the protectionist Democrat of Louisiana. 
These accessions were outweighed, how- 
ever, by the adverse votes of the following 
Republicans: Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
Proctor, of Vermont, Wellington, of Mary- 
land, Mason, of Illinois, Davis and Nd- 
son, of Minnesota, and Simon, of Oregon. 
When the bill was sent to the House, a 
Republican caucus was held and the bill 
adopted as a party measure. At this 
caucus the civil government features of 
the bill received the prindpal considera- 
tion, and Mr. Cooper, of Wisconsin, and 
Mr. Moody, of Massachusetts, both mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Insular 
Affairs, protested strongly against some of 
the provisions. The fact that the entire 
Executive Council for Puerto Rico was to 
be appointed by the President, and that 
this Council was to control the granting of 
franchises in the island, led Mr. Cooper to 
characterize the bill as one to establish 
an indefensible form of "carpetbag" 
rule. No direct reply was made to these 
criticisms, but the need of party unity was 
strongly urged by Mr. Cannon, and the 
Senate bill was indorsed as it stood, to 
avoid further controversy. Apart from 
Puerto Rico, the army and navy appropri- 
ation bills, the Indian appropriation bill, 
and the bill for the government of Hawaii 
^ere the centers of interest The army 
and navy appropriation bills carry with 
them an expenditure of nearly two hun- 
dred million dollars, or about three times 
the average yearly expenditure between 
t*^e Civil and the Spanish wars. Mr. Hay, 
oi Virginia, introduced a bill to organize 
the militia of all the States as a reserve 
for the Feder^ army, and to appropriate 
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$4>000,000 yearly from the Federal Treas- 
ury for the purpose of equi|mient. This 
is believed to represent the Democratic 
plan of avoiding an increase in the stand- 
ing army. When the Indian bill was be- 
fore the Senate, Mr. }ones, of Arkansas, 
supported by. Mr. Vest, of Missouri, and 
Mr. Carter, of Montana, attempted to 
break down the plan adopted in 1894, 
by which Government appropriatioiis to 
church schools are being reduced twenty 
per cent a year, but the amendment was 
defeated, and this year promises to be the 
last in which a sectarian appropriation 
will be made. When the Hawaiian bill 
was before the House, Mr. Gillett, oi 
Massachusetts, succeeded in securing the 
adoption of an amendment prohibiting 
saloons in the island. 



The Puerto RIcaa BUI 



The Puerto Rican Bill, 
as it has passed the 
Senate, and at this writing seems certain 
to pass the House, is a bill for the present 
government of the island, and for provis- 
ionally securing the necessary revenues. 
It declares that the inhabitants of the 
island, except such as shall elect before a 
given date to remain subjects ol Spain, 
are citizens of Puerto Rico, and as such 
entitled to the protection of the United 
States ; provides that all laws and ordi- 
nances now in force shall continue so, 
except as changed by this act or by mili- 
tary orders at present in force, or as they 
are in conflict with the statutory laws dT 
the United States; repeals the law for- 
bidding the marriage of priests, and pro- 
vides for divorce on the ground of adul- 
tery; retires the coins of Puerto Rico, 
and substitutes therefor United States 
coinage ; transfers all titles acquired in 
Puerto Rico by the United States to 
bridges, water-powers, highways, harbor 
shores, and the like, to the Puerto Rican 
Government, for the benefit of the peoplf 
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of Puerto Rico ; and requires all officials to 
take oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States as well as the laws of Puerto, 
Rico. Under the bill, the government 
of the island b to be exercised by a Gov- 
emor, an Executive Council, and a House 
of Delegates. The Governor and Exec- 
utive Council are to be appointed by the 
President ; the House of Delegates is to 
be elected by the people. The Governor 
is vested with the general powers of a 
Governor of a Territory of the United 
States. The Executive Council, consist- 
ing of a Secretary, Attorney-General, 
Treasurer, Auditor, Commissioner of the 
Interior, a Commissioner of Education, 
and five other members, is vested Aiith 
the legislative powers of an upper cham- 
ber, and is authorized to determine the 
qualifications for popular suffrage, and 
such regulations respecting r^stration as 
it deems expedient Five members of this 
Council must be Puerto Ricans. The 
House of Delegates is to be composed of 
thirty-five members, elected biennially, 
five from each of the seven districts into 
which the island is to be divided by the 
Executive Council ; but no i>erson is eli- 
gible to membership unless he is twenty- 
five years of age and is able to write either 
the Spanish or the English language, or 
is possessed in his own right of taxable 
property situated in Puerto Rica No fran- 
chises of a public or quasi-public nature 
can be granted except with the approval 
of Congress. The judicial power is vested 
in the courts of Puerto Rico as already 
established ; the Chief Justice and Asso- 
ciate Justices of the Supreme Court to be 
appointed by the President, the judges 
of the district courts by the Governor, 
with the advice and consent of the Exec- 
utive Council ; the other court officials to 
be chosen as the Legislative Assembly 
may direct A resident Commissioner is 
to be elected by popular suffrage, who 
shall reside at Washington, to represent 
the Puerto Rican Government there. He 
must be a bona-fide citizen of Puerto Rico, 
and able to read and write the English 
language. A Commission of three mem- 
bers is also provided to revise and codify 
the laws of Puerto Rico. A tariff is 
enacted equal to fifteen per cent, of the 
Dingley duties, on imports into the United 
States from Puerto Rico and on imports 
into Puerto Rico from the United States, 



with some modifications it, however, 
is to cease to be operative, except as to 
imports into Puerto Rico from countries 
other than the United States, on March 1, 
1902, "or sooner, if Puerto Rico shall 
have enacted a law and put into operation 
a system of local taxation sufficient to 
meet the necessities of its government" 



The effect of this legis- 
^'•ufil'M!:^:^' lotion is to create for 

Puerto Rico a proris- 
ional government in which the people of 
Puerto Rico will have some share. They 
will be represented in the House of Dele- 
gates by men of their own choias ; in the 
Executive Council, which fulfills the func- 
tion of an upper chamber, by appointees 
of the President ; and in the courts in part 
by his appointees, and in part by those 
of the Governor and Executive Council 
The real fountain-head of power remains, 
however, in the United States as repr^ 
sented by the President and the Senate, 
that power being qualified by the provis- 
ions necessitating the appointment of 
native Puerto Ricans to a participation in 
the local government We say that the 
fountain of power remains in the President, 
because the Executive Council which he 
is to appoint is to determine the qualifi- 
cations for suffrage of those who elect the 
House of Delegates. If we assume that 
this provisional government is legitimate 
and wise, then the tariff provision appears 
to us to be not seriously objectionabl& 
While we should have preferred no tariff, 
with authority vested in the Puerto Rican 
Government to raise by bonds the neces- 
sary funds for immediate use, we do not 
think that a tariff provision which is to 
come to an end whenever the Puerto Rican 
Government is able to raise revenue in 
any other way can be seriously condemned 
as oppressive or offensive. We do not 
believe that the American Revolution 
would ever have been fought for tlft prin- 
ciple of no taxation without representation 
if the English Pariiament had passed a 
law that the taxes imposed by Great Brit- 
ain should cease whenever the colonies 
found any other way of raising the neces- 
sary revenues for the colonial government 
The estimate to be formed of the provis- 
ional government itself will necessarily 
depend upon the point of view of the one 
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who makes the estimate. He who believes 
that suffrage is a natural right, and that 
all people have a right to govern them- 
selves, whatever their moral and intellectual 
condition, and that therefore the United 
States should submit the question of polit- 
ical organization and civil order to the 
people, and all the people, of Puerto Rico, 
in the first instance, will, of course, con- 
demn a scheme which vests quasi-imperial 
powers in the President of the United 
States, even though that scheme be only 
temporary in its purpose and be accom- 
panied by provision for a certain measure 
of popular representation. But the same 
objections now made to the acquirement 
of Puerto Rico and the so-called imperial- 
istic government of it were made to the 
acquirement of Louisiana and the auto- 
cratic powers for its government which 
were for the time vested in the President 
It remains for the future to determine 
whether the objections will prove practi- 
cally any more serious in the one case than 
in the other. The opinion of The Outlook 
on this subject has been repeatedly ex- 
pressed, and needs, therefore, here only to 
be briefly reaffirmed. That opinion is 
that suffrage is not a natural right, that 
the responsibility for the good government 
of Puerto Rico rests upon the people of 
the United States, that we cannot escape 
from that responsibility, and that our duty is 
so to organize government that life, liberty, 
and property shall be now protected and 
a power of self-government shall in the 
future be developed among the people 
which will enable them to assume perma- 
nently the powers which it would be 
hazardous now to confer upon them. It 
appears to us that, while criticisms might 
be made in detail to this measure, it is 
one, on the whole, to be commended ; that 
under it the rights to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness will probably be far 
better protected than they would under a 
government founded at once on universal 
suffrage; and that enough of popular 
representation is provided for to make it 
reasonably certain that the government 
will grow to be a self-government as fast 
as the people prove their capacity therefor. 
Whether this is the case will depend 
largely upon the character of the men 
appointed by the President and the watch- 
fulness exercised by press and people 
over the experiment 



Th.H.waii.aProbi«i An article from an 
Amencan-Hawaiian, 
which we publish on another page, gives 
very clearly one point of view, and an 
important one, concerning the Hawaiian 
Government It appears to us that the 
most important suggestion in the article is 
that to which the least space is given— 
the protest against the provision that land 
titles must be registered in Washington— 
a provision which the writer justly says 
favors the rich man at the expense of the 
poor and discourages small holdings. The 
argument in favor of confining the Senate 
to those who represent property appears 
to us to make against radier thain in favor 
of his conclusion, since it indicates that 
its absence will compel a more thorough 
political education of the native Ha* 
waiians, who, he thinks, will not be sub- 
ject to either intimidation or corruption. 
A Senate representing property appears 
to us a dangerous form of plutocracy, or at 
least a tendency toward it We have alto- 
gether too much of this tendency in our 
own country. If to our readers this article 
on Hawaii appears to discuss the political 
questions too exclusively from the com- 
mercial point of view, they must remem- 
ber that there is this point of view, that it 
cannot be ignored, and that it will natu- 
rally seem more important to one all of 
whose property interests are at stake, 
being dependent on political action, than 
it will to one at a safe distance from 
political revolutions and only indirectly 
and impersonally interested in the possi- 
bility of their occurrence. 



Tb« Sprloff Slcctlont 



The first State elec- 



tion of the year was 
held last week in Rhode Island. As is 
usual in Presidential years, the vote was 
greater than in the years intervening, be- 
cause of the desire of each party to inspire 
confidence for the coming National cam- 
paign. The issue pushed to the front by 
the Democrats was, of course, " imperial- 
ism," while the Republicans laid greater 
stress upon the financial issues. As New 
England is the stronghold of anti-imperi- 
alism, democratic gains as compared 
with the last Presidential election were 
assured, though it was not anticipated 
that the party would poll as large a vote 
as in the spring of '96, before the Eastern 
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Democracy was crippled by the silver issue. 
This result, however, was realized, and the 
Democrats are naturally sanguine over the 
outcome. The Republican majority, how- 
ever, is still so large as to prevent the 
Democrats from hoping to carry any New 
England State, no matter how much the 
issue of " imperialism " is made the domi- 
nant one in the Presidential campaign. 
The exact vote, as compared with Uie 
three previous years, was as follows : 

VmGimmor 28^ 17,100 2.900 1^ 

!»S. Pcesident 37.400 14^00 U200 m 

im,Govtnwr 24.300 I3J00 ^lOO 1.400 

1898, Gornnor 24J00 13.200 ?000 2.900 

1899, Governor 24.300 14.600 pOO 2.900 

1900, Governor 25,900 17.400 1.TO JlOO 

In the Congressional election in Utah 
to choose the successor of Brigham H. 
Roberts the Democrats were successful 
by about the same majority as in 1898, but 
by a far smaller one than in 1896. The 
popularity of expansion among the Silver 
Republicans of the West makes the Repub- 
lican party look forward with confidence 
to the approaching election in Oregon, 
which takes place in June. The munici- 
pal elections last week in Ohio, Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Missouri showed 
Republican gains here and Democratic 
gains there in such a way as to prove the 
rapidly growing disposition to vote in 
municipal elections without regard to 
National party ties. If this movement 
advances a little further, so that the press 
will no longer, comment upon municipal 
results as if they were determined by 
National issues, the separation of Nationd 
from municipal issues will be accom- 
plished. In Wisconsin almost as many 
"Citizen" tickets were successful as Re- 
publican or Democrat. In Chicago the 
Voters' Municipal League was successful 
in nearly two-thirds of the aldermanic 
districts. The election of Dr. Gladden in 
Columbus, Ohio, is treated in another 
column. 



The Keotocky Decitkm "^^ ^^"^, ^^ Ap- 
peals m Kentucky 

has rendered the inevitable decision that 
the Legislature's decision regarding the 
Governorship must stand. The Consti- 
tution of the State made the Legislature 
the sole judge in case of a contest, and 
the Court could not escape its conclusion 
ih^t " wc have no more right to supervise 



the decision of the General Assembly b 
determining the result of this election 
than we have to supervise the action of 
the Governor in calling a special session 
of the Legislature or in pardoning a crim. 
inal, or the action of the Legislature in 
contracting debts or determining upon the 
election of its members, or doing any 
other act authorized by the Constitution.'' 
The four Democratic "jlidges were, of 
course, unanimous upon this point, and 
two of the three Republican judges sup- 
ported them. The latter, however, as 
was their right, expressed their concur- 
rence in a separate opinion declaring their 
belief that the Legislature had been gov- 
erned by partisanship in reaching its decis- 
ion. This, however, as they recognized, 
gave the Court no more authority to set 
aside the Legislature's decision than it 
would possess to set aside the decision of 
the voters if it believed them to have been 
governed by partisanship. One Repub- 
lican judge, however, sustained the Re- 
publican claimant, and the latter refuses 
to give up his office until the Federal 
Supreme Court decides that it has no 
jurisdiction in the case. Fortunately for 
the preservation of order, the Democrats 
have had the political wisdom to await 
the final action of the courts in their 
favor. Had the Republican claimants 
shown similar political wisdom, and cared 
more to remain in the right than in the 
Capitol, the partisan excesses of their op- 
ponents would have been worth thousands 
of votes; but their own partisan excesses 
have forfeited this advantage. The State 
is now expected to go Democratic this fall 

Martii Law u Idaho J^^t a year ago an 
armed mob m the 
"pan-handle" of Idaho destroyed the 
works of the non-union mine at Wardner, 
killing one man and wounding two others. 
The county in which this outrage took 
place had been placed under martial law 
for several weeks in 1892 because of 
similar lawlessness, and in 1894, by the 
admission of citizens hostile to martial 
law, at least one non-union miner was 
waylaid and assassinated. The fact that 
this mining region had bomei such a repu- 
tation in the past, coupled with the fact 
that the Idaho militia was serving in the 
Philippine3 when the outrage of last April 
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took place, led the public in the State of 
Idaho and throughout the United States 
to justify Governor Steunenberg, of Idaho, 
in declaring martial law, and calling upon 
the President to send Federal troops to 
aid in maintaining law and order. The 
destruction of the mining property last 
April took place on the 29th day of the 
month, and on the 3d of May martial 
law was declared. When the Governor's 
representative. State Auditor Sinclair, 
reached the scene of the uprising, he 
found, as he believed, that the county 
officials were in sympathy >%nth the mob, 
and promptly discharged the Sheriff and 
County Commissioners, giving over the 
local authority to ^ne Dr. France, who 
was employed as physician for mining 
companies in the district On investi- 
gating the origin of the mob, Auditor Sin- 
clair was informed that one of the local 
assemblages of the Miners' Union had 
voted at a regular meeting to make the 
descent upon Wardner, and that another 
local assemblage of the same Union, while 
voting down a resolution to march armed 
and masked upon Wardner, had furnished 
recruits for the expedition. The state- 
ment that any Union passed resolutions in 
favor of mob violence is denied by the 
Unions* representatives; but, whatever the 
facts regarding the formal action of the 
Unions, there is no doubt that the hos- 
tility to the Bunker & Sullivan Mining 
Company, whose property was destroyed, 
was prompted by the fact that this com- 
pany refused to recognize the Union, and 
paid lower wages than its Union compet- 
itors. Mr. Sinclair took the position that 
the Union was responsible for the out- 
rage, and, under the powers which he 
exercised as the supreme authority in a 
military district, ordered that no miner 
should be allowed to work in any of the 
• mines of the district unless he signed a 
document forswearing allegiance to the 
Miners' Union of the locality. 



• 



^ Early in the present 

invwtiiatlw'*'* session of Congress Mr. 
Lentz, of Ohio, intro- 
(Juc^d a resolution calling for an investi- 
gation of the situation in Idaho by the 
Military Committee of which he is a mem- 
ber. This investigation has now been 
S^oing on for sev<^ weeks, and a vast 



amount of testimony has been taken. The 
first persons examined were the represent- 
atives of the Miners' Union and the county 
officials dismissed because of thdr sup- 
posed sympathy with the mob. The testi- 
mony presented by these men was to the 
effect that under martial law hundreds of 
innocent citizens had been subjected to irk- 
some imprisonment while awaiting trial, and 
that miners had been arrested and treated 
as criminals for working without a permit 
in the mines of the companies, and even 
for working without a permit in mines in 
which they themselves were part owners. 
It was further alleged that the courts of 
the district had never been interfered 
with except by the military authorities, 
and that there was no need whatever for 
martial law in order to preserve the peace. 
The testimony relating to the privations 
and indignities to which citizens under 
arrest were subjected possesses only a tem- 
porary interest Wholesale arrest under 
martial law renders injustices of this sort 
inevitable, and the State authorities seem 
to have extemporized as good accommoda- 
tions for the arrested citizens as were easily 
within their means. The remaining testi- 
mony, however, regarding the needless- 
ness of martial law, and the arresting of 
law-abiding citizens for going to work with- 
out abjuring their Union, was recognized 
to be a matter of permanent and National 
importance. When, therefore. Governor 
Steunenberg came before the Committee 
week before last, his testimony was awaited 
with the keenest interest The Governor 
was before the Committee for several 
days, and was subjected to a most search- 
ing cross-examination by Congressman 
Lentz. In reply to the question whether 
the mine-owners of the district had asked 
him to establish the permit system for- 
bidding them to employ miners who would 
not abjure their Union, the Governor re- 
plied that the mine-owners had not asked 
this, but that he had issued the order 
against their protest When asked why 
he had issued the order, he replied that 
he was unwilling that the mining com- 
panies should employ criminals. When 
asked if the mining companies desired to 
employ criminals, the Governor hesitated 
to niake'a response. When asked if the 
mine-owners were not as anxious for the 
preservation of property in the district as 
himself or any other cttizeni he admitte4 
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that they were. The order against the 
employment of miners not having per- 
mits was shown to have been issued for 
the purpose of breaking up the Miners' 
Union. When asked regarding the char- 
acter of some of the men who had been 
kept from working because of the permit 
system, the Governor said that he knew 
nothing about it, but that he accepted the 
responsibility for all that his subordinates 
had done. When asked if he did not 
know that a member of the State Legisla- 
ture who bore a good character had been 
denied the right to work because he 
would not abjure the Union, the Governor 
admitted his knowledge of the fact, but 
responded that a member of the State 
Legislature had no rights not possessed 
by every citizen. The general upshot of 
his testimony seemed to be that an un- 
precedented interference with the ordinary 
dvil rights of citizens was permitted, but 
that it was essential because of the lawless 
character of the mining population of 
Shoshone County. It was admitted that 
there had not been aiiy resistance of civil 
officers, and that the county court had tried 
and convicted the Secretary of the Miners' 
Union for complicity in the mob ; but the 
position was taken that if martial law 
were done away with, and the Federal 
troops withdrawn, the rule of the lawless 
element would at once be resumed. 

One part of the evidence 
"""c!iS^»**" «»"t«d from Governor 

Steunenbergby the cross- 
examination was the fact that he had 
brought on to Washington several weeks 
ago a petition to the War Department 
asking that the Federal troops should be 
continued in this mining district in order 
to aid in enforcing martial law. The 
friends of the Miners' Union wished this 
petition presented to the War Department, 
because they wished at the same time to 
submit evidence showing that men had 
been forced to sign this petition in order 
to retain their employment All the facts 
relating to this petition have not yet been 
brought out ; but already it is made clear 
that the mineowners who at first were 
averse to introducing the permit system lest 
it deprive them of the services of the best 
miners are now anxious to have it con- 
tinoedy and desire the indefinite continu- 



ance of martial law in order that the permit 
system may be continued. Governor 
Steunenbeiig and Auditor Sinclair sympa> 
thize with them in this desire. The friends 
of the Miners' Union, however, believe 
that the testimony taken shows that mili- 
tary rule is hostile to the sentiment of 
liberty, and that civil law should at once 
be restored. Mr. Lentz has introduced 
into the House a resolution asking the 
President to withdraw the troops unless 
the civil law is restored, though expressly 
refusing to ask the President to withdraw 
the troops if the civil officers of Idaho 
desire their presence in order to insure the 
execution of the civil law. The fact that 
this resolution has been proposed by a 
leader on the Democratic side should not 
give a partisan character to its considera- 
tion. TTie Governor of Idaho was first elect- 
ed by the Democrats and Populists, and the 
Auditor of State, who is directly respon- 
sible for the martial law, was a speaker 
for Henry George in the mayoralty cam- 
paign in New York in 1886. The act of 
the President in sending troops to Idaho 
is justified by all parties, and the retention 
of the Federal troops in Idaho has not 
been prompted by the desire of the Presi- 
dent, but by the request of the Democratic 
administration of Idaho and the mining 
companies of the district under martial 
law. The question whether the Federal 
troops should be withdrawn is one to be 
settled, not by partisan interests, but by 
the fundamental principle on which our 
institutions rest This principle, as em- 
bodied in our Constitution, is individual 
self-government except when the interests 
of the locality are imperiled, local self-gov- 
ernment except when the interests of the 
State are imperiled, and State self-gov- 
ernment except when the interests of the 
Nation are imperiled. By tradition the 
State is pre-eminentiy the body responsible 
for order within its territory. It has 
always been felt in this country that the 
only way to insure reforms by which 
popular discontent will be alleviated is to 
make the people of the State bear the ex- 
pense of repressing disorder and bear the 
responsibility of providing the solution for 
class grievances. The militia of Idaho 
has now returned from the Philippines. 
If the State of Idaho had to keep its militia 
in Shoshone County at the expense of the 
State, instead of keeping Federal troops 
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there at the expense of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the State of Idaho would proba- 
bly try to find a solution for the troubles 
of the district The mining properties in 
this district are, it is true, owned by non- 
residents, and have a value estimated by 
the Auditor of Idaho at $40,000,000, or 
more than the assessed value of the rest 
of the State. This mining property is not 
assessed for taxation at all, because of the 
exceptional privileges obtained by the 
wealthiest class in the State from the 
State Legislature. But all these anomalies, 
instead of indicating \hat the State cannot 
be trusted to deal justly with the mining 
companies, indicate the danger that it will 
deal too leniently with them. Whatever 
necessity may have originally existed for 
Federal interference, it appears to us that 
the time has come when the Federal 
troops should be withdrawn, the Federal 
expenses stopped, and the responsibility 
of bringing a solution to these troubles 
forced back on the State, on which it 
belongs. 



Pomid lodepeodenc JY^jf *« ^^^^^^^^ O^ 

in PeantyivAoUi Mr. Quay's accepUnce 
by the Senate con- 
tinue to improve, the chances that he 
will control the next Legislature in Penn- 
sylvania continue to lessen. He has, of 
course, in his favor the fact that Pennsyl- 
vania is, on National issues, overwhelm- 
ingly Republican, and that this is the 
Presidential year. Nevertheless, the Re- 
publican *< insurgents " are showing unex- 
pected strength in the primaries, and a 
Legislature hostile to the Quay machine 
seems probable. The measure most feared 
by the machine is a ballot law depriving 
the machine of its power to manipulate 
elections. The present situation in Penn- 
sylvania has been admirably put in a 
recent address by Mr. Wanamaker, which 
the Business Men's League is circulating 
all over the State. In brief, Mr. Wana- 
maker says : 

There is not in the world a worse election 
law than that of Pennsylvania. It hinders in 
every conceivable way independent nomina- 
tions and independent voting, and it erects a 
booth, at public expense, for the accommoda- 
tion of the intimidator, Uie spy, and the bribe- 
fiiver, and invites them to follow the timid or 
the dependent voter into its precincts and 
supcr\'ise his suffrage. Why is this law retained 
pn th^ statut^-bopkr U I? roa^iota^in^ fpr ^^ 



same reason that it was passed — because h b 
in the interest of the political machines and 
their corporate allies. They win never consent 
to any material amendment ' Free and honest 
elections would speedily terminate their tn^ 
anny and spoliation. While the Constitntiba 
stands unamended, there can be no real ballot 
reform; no genuine registration of voters: no 
relief from the rule of corrupt machines. Spe- 
cific constitutional amendments, intended to 
open the way for honest ballot reform and 
compulsory personal registration, regularly 
passed by the two houses of the Legislative 
and submitt^ to the people, are hera up by 
the machine Governor, pocketed by die ma- 
chine Secretary of the Commonwealth, in 
brazen contempt of the law and right, and die 
people arbitrarily denied the opportunity to 
pass upon them. I propose, therefore, that all 
self-respecting citizens shall join togemer in a 
determined enort to secure a Legislature which 
shall call a constitutional convention to meet 
at the earliest practicable day. My sole object 
is ballot reform and honest registration in die 
cities. If further revision should be undcr^ 
taken, it would be by the very best men in the 
Commonwealth, fresh from the people, and 
their final draft would be subject to die 
approval of the people at the polls. No legit- 
imate interest could possibly suffer detriment 
I cannot too solemnly aver my conviction that 
ballot reform is the political reform compre- 
hending all reforms. 

The energy with which this campaign is 
being conducted encourages the hope that 
the shameless election frauds will not be 
tolerated many seasons longer. This year, 
perhaps, the machine may find refuge in the 
intensity of partisanship aroused by the 
quadrennial National election. But the 
longer it avoids submission to the popular 
will the stronger will grow the moral indig- 
nation against it 



In New York Sute the 
■'l!^^*" «<>rton Law permitting 

prize-fights has at last 
been repealed. The repeal, however, was 
accomplished by a narrow margin in the 
State Senate, and would have failed had 
not the rural Republican members made 
it a party measure and forced several 
city Republicans into line. The Demo- 
cratic Senators, with but one exception, 
voted to continue the present disgrace- 
ful state of things. The bill to prohibit 
policy gambling in New York was defeated 
through an amendment making it neces- 
sary to prove that those in possession of 
policy-slips intended to violate the law. In 
Virginia the sporting fraternity has virtu- 
ally re^ver^ (h^ imipunitjr for prize- 
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fighting which it has lost in New York. 
The exact terms of the Virginia law are 
not before us, but there is little doubt 
that prize-fights of a brutalizing order are 
legalized, and that clubs which organize 
these exhibitions are permitted to charge 
admission fees. In this way the moral 
injury of the public is* made a source of 
private profit Most alarming of all, how- 
ever, is ihe systematic effort that is being 
made to legalize race-track gambling in 
Massachusetts. We learn from Professor 
VVoodbridge, of the Institute of Technol- 
ogy, that there b danger that this gambling 
bill may become law unless the conscience 
of the State is aroused against it Pe- 
titions in its favor are being pressed upon 
the attention of the Agricultural Commit- 
tee having it in charge, and an apparently 
reputable attorney for the petitioners has 
defiantly asserted the harmlessness of 
race-track gambling in England — pointing 
to the frequent presence of English bisl^ 
ops at the races in proof of his assertion. 
All this is rather staggering to those who 
know the far-reaching influence of race- 
track gambling in England, and to those 
who have believed that the people of 
Massachusetts are as far in advance of 
those of England in r^ard to gambling 
as in r^;ard to temperance. We cannot 
believe that the race-track gambling bill 
will pass, but the emergency demands 
such a universal and emphatic protest 
that the measure will not again be pre- 
sented. 

Th«WTiD8o«tb ^^^^^""^^ "° important 
AWt^ engagement was fought 

last week, the British 
forces lost no less than 591 men in the 
one unfortunate affair at Reddcrsberg. 
When this loss is added to that of the 
equally disastrous incident of the previous 
Saturday at Kom Spre3rt (reported by us 
last week), when 450 British soldiers 
marched straight into a Boer trap, there is 
a total of over a thousand killed, captured, 
and prisoners, with no compensating ad- 
vantage. These two incidents show that 
the present military policy of the Boers is 
an aggressive one ; their plan seems to be, 
not to bring on a general engagement, but 
to scour the country with fairly large de- 
tachments, to defeat or capture any small 
bodies of the British troops who may be 
unwary enoug^h to neg^lect Scouting — a 



fatal mistake which has again and again 
brought about British loss and almost dis- 
grace — ^and in general to harass Lord 
Roberts's movements as far as may be. 
The one British gain of the w*eek to offset 
the two very disagreeable events just 
mentioned was Lord Methuen's success 
in capturing a small Boer force at Boshof, 
northeast of Kimberley. This success, 
however, was made disproportionately 
great by the fact that in the fight was 
killed the French officerf Colonel Villebois 
de MareuiL The British may with reason 
claim that the loss of this one officer might 
be considered to be not less than that of 
a thousand ordinary Boers. Colonel Ville- 
bob de Mareuil was purely a soldier of 
fortune, a trained officer who regarded 
war as his trade, and who engaged with 
the Boers partly for the pay and partly 
for the experience to be gained. His 
skill and expert military knowledge have 
been one of the mainstays of the wonder- 
fully able Boer campaign. With General 
Joubert and General Cronje, Colonel 
Villebois de Mareuil constituted the 
military genius of the Boer army. The 
commanders who will take the place of 
these three men are still to be tried, with 
the exception of General Botha, on whom 
now rests the chief responsibility for the 
conduct of the war. There has been 
some impatience in England because of 
Lord Roberts's long inaction, but it is now 
pretty fully understood that this inaction 
has been necessary because of the lack 
of horses. The flanking movement by 
which Kimberley was relieved and General 
Cronje's army was captured was made 
successful only by absolute disregard of 
the effect upon the horses, and Lord 
Roberts has been awaiting at Bloemfontein 
the arrival of large numbers of fresh 
mounts. Enormous quantities of stores 
have also now arrived, and a forward 
movement may be expected at any mo- 
ment The talk of the Boers surrounding 
Bloemfontein and Lord Roberts's army 
seems absurd when one notes the great 
disparity between the two forces; it is 
probable that the British outnumber the 
Boers by at least three to one. It is not, 
however, at aH improbable that the rail- 
way communication from Bloemfontein to 
the south may be temporarily cut, as a 
large force of Boers has been seen at 
Wepener, some sixty miles south^a^ ^ 
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Bloernfontein, where General Brabant is in 
command of 2,000 British, who may be 
invested by the Boers. Nothing impor- 
tant has occurred in a military way in 
Natal during the week, nor has any news 
of consequence come from Mafeking, 
although there are nmnors of a sortie from 
the latter place by the British. 

,n th. Phiuppio« ]l 'f ;io^^ definitely known 
that General Otis is to be 
relieved, at his own request, of the military 
command in the Philippines. The corre- 
spondence between General Otis and^ the 
War Department shows that family'and 
business affairs make General Otis desir- 
ous of returning to the United States. 
The Department has concurred in his 
request, and he will probably sail from 
Manila by May 1. It is understood that 
General MacArthur will succeed General 
Otis as Military Governor, and General 
Otis has been requested to recommend for 
appointment an officer to become Com- 
mander of the Department of Northern 
Luzon. The most significant thing in 
the correspondence lies in General Otis's 
statements that " large repressive military 
forces must be maintained for some time " 
in the Philippines, and that he hopes 
before leaving Manila to complete a new 
code for judicial criminal procedure, and 
also modifications in the civil administra- 
tion. Previously General Otis had cabled 
that he was successfully putting into oper- 
ation a system of partial local autonomy 
in the villages and districts where our 
rule has been accepted. Of course this 
whole subject will be dealt with broadly 
and completely by the new Philippine 
Commission, which is about to sail for 
Manila. There has been no serious fight- 
ing in the Philippines within the last few 
weeks, although reports come in from 
week to week of frequent small engage- . 
nients between the American troops and 
the insurgents. The accounts of the trial 
and execution of Filipinos as bandits 
show that it is the intention of our mili- 
tary government to make a distinction 
between organized bodies of insurgents 
carrying on war in a civilized or semi- 
civilized manner, and individual natives 
or small companies of bandits who (as 
alleged) kill and ill-treat native villagers 
by whom our troops have been received 



in a friendly nvay after the departure of 
the American forces. The Philippine 
Archipelago has now been made into a 
new distinct military division, to be known 
as the Division of the Padfic, and has 
been divided into four military depart- 
ments. General Young and General Bell 
have requested reinforcements, on the 
ground that their soldiers are exhausted, 
that they are unable properly to garrison 
the towns in their districts, and that the 
insurgents are killing friendly nati/es. 
Reports have been prevalent that Agui- 
naldo has been in Singapore, and it is 
asserted that he has been seen there l^ 
newspaper men, and has expressed his 
determination to return to Luzon soon. 
Other less probable reports state that he 
has been for months in Manila itself 
secretly hidden by his sympathizers. 
There have been 134 deaths from bubom'c 
plague in Manila since January 1. A let- 
ter from Mr. Whitmarsh on another page 
describes the present condition of affairs 
in Manila. 

Tb« Queen In irrian4 England has been pro- 
foundly stirred during 
the past week by the experiences of two 
members of the royal family. The Queen 
left Windsor on Monday evening of last 
week, and the royal yacht entered Kings- 
ton Harbor the following night It re- 
ceived the customary brilliant and impress^ 
ive welcome from a fleet of ships lying 
at anchor, while huge bonfires on the 
neighboring hills and displa3rs oi fire- 
works along the coast added effectively 
to the scene. On Wednesday the Queen 
entered Dublin and was driven through 
the streets crowded with people, who ac- 
corded her a welcome full of courtesy and 
cordiality. Her course through the city 
was a long one, and during its entire 
length there was a continuous ovation 
without a dissenting or hostile demonstra* 
tion. It was said that the Queen had never 
received a heartier welcome in any part 
of the United Kingdom. The official 
ceremonies and the military preparations 
were on a very elaborate scale, and the 
city was brilliantly illuminated in the 
evening ; but the significant feature of the 
day was the cordiality of the Irish peo- 
ple. The Queen's speech in response to 
the address of welcome from the Loid 
Mayor was in the last degree tactful, with 
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its reference to the welcome received years 
ago when she visited the country with her 
husband, and with its brief but touching 
tribute to the services of great Irishmen 
to the Empire and the Crown. The Queen 
was visibly affected by the cordiality of 
her welcome, and has evidently made the 
Irish feel that her visit has something 
more than political significance. She is 
one of the ablest politicians in England, 
not because she has adroitness or a sense 
of what is politic, but because she is 
a woman of sincerity and simplicity of 
feeling. She has evidently responded to 
a deep impulse to show by her presence 
in Ireland the gratitude of England for 
the services which great Irishmen have 
rendered the Empire in -recent days, as 
the great Irishmen have rendered services 
for many decades past Dublin is for the 
moment the heart of the British Empire, 
and the city is brilliant with uniforms, 
gay with decorations, and crowded with 
sightseers. The whole atmosphere is what 
might be expected from a generous and 
warm-hearted people. 



_ . A very different 

^•ofnTc^J^r" welcomeawaited 
the Pnnce of 
Wales when he passed through Brussels 
on Thursday of last week, en route for 
Copenhagen. As the train was leaving 
one of the stations in Brussels, a tin- 
smith's apprentice, a boy of sixteen, Supido 
by name, jumped on the end board of the 
car which contained the Prince's party, 
asked which was the Prince, aimed at the 
man who was pointed out to him, and 
fired three shots into the car. No mem- 
ber of the royal party was harmed. The 
would-be assassin was immediately ar- 
rested, and promptly declared that he had 
intended to kill the Prince of Wales, and 
that his only regret was that he hadiailed 
to accomplish his object He appears to 
be a youth of rather weak and sensitive 
mind, who is one of that number of feeble- 
minded people who are sensitive to the 
bitter and unscrupulous appeals of the 
sensational press. The press of Belgium, 
like that of France, has been filled of late 
with the most passionate denunciations of 
England, and unrestrained appeals to the 
hate and enmity of the readers. Supido, 
like Guiteau, possessed the half-diseased 



nature in which such seeds of murder 
find ready root There is no way of pro- 
tecting men high in position from the 
madness of such would-be assassins except 
that kind of restraint in discussion which 
ought to be, but unfortunately is not, a 
characteristic of civilized communities. 
Things have been said in this country by 
respectable Americans touching the Eng- 
Ibh attitude in South Africa which ought 
not to have been heard out of Dahomey; 
they have not expressed the sentiments of 
any group of Americans worth consider- 
ing, either in point of numbers or influ- 
ence ; but men who use the press or the 
platform are under obligations to society 
to use the language of sanity and reason 
and not to evoke the possibilities of mad 
ness in their more unfortunate fellows. 



Th.Fr«>chBxpo.itio« ^ Dclcassrf, ti)e 
French Mmister of 
Foreign Affairs, in a recent speech took 
very sensible and strong ground touching 
the relations of France with Great Britain. 
" Great nations," he said, " have some- 
thing better to do than to waste their 
energy in idle bluster and loud threats, 
which they call proud, but which are 
ridiculous and puerile." His speech indi- 
cated greater ease in the relations beba'een 
the two countries, and a determination on 
the part of the French Government to 
avoid any kind of misunderstanding or 
any further strain. The Minister declared 
that the time had not come to tell all the 
facts about the Fashoda affair, and that 
when it did come France would have 
nothing to fear from the disclosure. The 
Government has made every attempt to 
discourage the expression of anti-English 
feeling ; and there is no reason to doubt 
that the English visitors will be well 
treated in Paris during the coming sum- 
mer. The Ministry is probably safe until 
after the close of the Exposition. The 
great fair will be opened on the date 
named, although, like other fairs, it will 
probably be opened in a very incomplete 
condition. The French have a genius 
for combining art with industry, and for 
arranging artistically great public specta 
cles; they have a genius for order, for 
business, for method ; but circumstances 
have been against them. There have 
been political agitations, labor difficulties, 
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nd industrial disorder, and the Ezposi- 
ion has suffered in consequence ; but it 
rill be opened on the day appointed, and 
t will afford an illustration of modem 
Kogress of the very highest value, of the 
leepest interest, and of great beauty. 



which has swept through northwestern 
Shantung and central Pe-Chili in China 
has added a new list of martyrs to the 
long list of Christian missionaries and 
teachers who have suffered for Christ's 
sake, and has led to what promises to be 
definite action on the part of the Great 
Powers. It is report^ from Shanghai 
that the American, British, German, and 
French Ministers have addressed a joint 
note to the Chinese Foreign Office de- 
manding the suppression of the Society of 
Boxers within two months, under penalty of 
the landing of troops and their advance into 
the disturbed provinces in order to protect 
the property and lives of foreign residents 
in those provinces. The same despatch 
reports that the Legations are protected by 
naval guards, and that a large fleet of war- 
ships is gathering. The State Depart- 
ment at Washington declares, according 
to newspaper statements, that no informa- 
tion has been received from the American 
Minister in China respecting joint action 
hy the United States with the other Great 
Powers. Mr. Conger, the Minister, has 
been instructed to make as vigorous a 
presentation of our views to the Chinese 
Government as he thought necessary, and 
in doing this he may have intimated that 
if the Chinese Government could not 
protect American citizens, the American 
Government would take steps to perform 
that duty. It is not believed, however, 
that Mr. Conger has entered into concert 
of action with the representatives of the 
other Great Powers, though he may have 
acted coincidently with them and along 
the same lines ; nor is it believed that he 
has summoned a naval force to protect 
^e Legation at Peking. 



Otinta Patba '^^ death of Osman Pasha 

removes undoubtedly the 

most brilliant military figure of Turkish 

history of the last quarter-century. He 



served under the banner of the Porte as 
early as 1860 in Syria, and in 1867 in 
Crete. His great fame was won during 
the Russo-Turkish war of 1887, and the 
one splendid military achievement widi 
which his name will be most inseparably 
connected is the defense of Plevna. 
Here he defeated the Rus^ns and their 
allies in a series of battles in which they 
lost, it is .said, twenty thousand men. 
Osman made sortie zhtx sortie irom 
Plevna, and surrendered only after a 
heroic defense in which he was himself 
wounded, and after a brilliant attempt to 
cut his way through the Russian army. 
Even the Grand Duke Nicholas of Rusas 
declared that the defense of Plevna was 
one of the finest military feats in lustoiy. 
After the close of the war and the con- 
sequent release of Osman Pasha, he Xock 
charge of the reorganization of the Turk- 
ish army, acting as Minister of War and 
Commander-in-Chief under the Sultan. 
When the war with Greece broke out, lie 
was on the retired list, but was recalled 
to active service and placed in general 
conunand of the Turkish forces. His 
successfid conduct of the campsugn is a 
matter of history. 



News has come to hand 
'''S:"^:J^ from the Borchgrevink 

South Polar Expedi- 
tion. This exploring party was fitted out 
two years ago at the expense of Sir Geoiige 
Newnes, the English journalist, who has 
made a large fortune by publishing ** The 
Strand," " Tid-Bits," and other journals. 
The accounts which have readied this 
part of the world of the achievements of 
the expedition indicate that at least in 
one point, and that a most important 
one, it has fulfilled the expectations 
formed of it This is the locating of the 
South Magnetic Pole, a discovery of value 
to all students of the phenomena of ter- 
restial magnetism. The exact position of 
the North Magnetic Pole was determined 
in 1833 by Sir John Ross. It has long 
been a mooted question whether the two 
magnetic poles are stationary or variable, 
and upon the determination of this ques- 
tion rests the solution of several sdentific 
problems. The exact location of the mng- 
netic poles at a given date is, of course, a 
necessary prerequisite to determine die 
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question of variation, and now for the first 
time the two points are definitely fixed, 
while hitherto in regard to the South 
Magnetic Pole it has been necessary to 
guess at its location, and the guesses have 
varied as much as three hundred miles. 
The chief object of the investigation into 
the exact location of the t>\'0 magnetic 
poles is to work out a scientific law gov- 
erning the frequent changes in magnetic 
declination and inclination; and these 
phenomena have a most serious bearing 
on practical questions of navigation. The 
Borchgrevink expedition reports the far- 
thest southerly point reached by it as lati- 
tude 78 degrees 50 minutes south. This 
is the farthest south reached by man, and 
may be compared with Nansen's farthest 
north, 86 d^^ees 13 minutes. It had 
been hoped that the expedition could 
send a sledge-party much farther south 
than this ; but at least it has the fame of 
having eclipsed previous attempts. 

The withdrawal of Dr. 

Newell Dwight Hillis 
from the Presbyterian Church raises again 
the question whether a Presbyterian minis- 
ter can honestly hold the doctrine of a uni- 
versal grace and subscribe to a Confession 
which contains the affirmation of grace 
limited to the elect We do not believe 
in any creed subscription, for the simple 
reason that creed subscription raises just 
such questions, and Jbrings, therefore, the 
moral integrity of subscribers under need- 
less suspicion. But we resent with indigo 
nation the affirmation that it is dishonest 
for a man whose theology is that of Albert 
Barnes, Lyman Beecher, and Charles G. 
Finney to subscribe to the Confession of 
Faith to which they subscribed. This 
Confession of Faith is undoubtedly a con- 
fession of Calvinistic Christianity, but it is 
primarily Christian, secondarily Calvin- 
istic. It affirms, in common with all evan- 
gelical creeds, the common sinfulness and 
ruin of our race, and that it is only 
through the work accomplished by the 
life and death of Christ that the world 
can be saved. It affirms, in common with 
all Protestant creeds, that the Bible is the 
sufficient standard of faith and practice, 
that it needs not to be added to by tradi- 
tions, documents, or dogmas, and that the 
supreme judge by which all documents, 
traditions, and dk)gma8 are to be tested 



is " no other but the Holy Spirit speai 
in the Scripture." Its denial thai 
grace of God is ample and adequate 
provide forgiveness for all the sins 
men is not unreasonably held by a h 
proportion of the Presbyterian mini! 
to be so incidental, secondary, and su] 
dinate that, though they repudiate t 
denial, they may still accept the Con 
sion of Faith as containing the esse 
of the GospeL As one might subsci 
to the Constitution of the United St; 
and swear to support it while vigoroi 
engaged in agitation to amend it by a^ 
ishing the cumbrous method of elect 
a President by an electoral college, oi 
substitute a popular for a State eleci 
of United States Senators, so, certa; 
not without reason, has it always b 
contended that men may subscribe to 
Westminster Confession of Faith and ! 
demand the elimination from it of i 
special type of Calvinism, that spe 
limitation of the grace of God to 
elect, which has never been a part 
the catholic creed of Christendom, w) 
has no other Scriptural foundation t 
isolated texts taken out of 4heir com 
tion, and which has paralyzed phi 
thropic. Christian, and missionary 
deavor wherever it has been sincerely 
earnestly held. We wish very much i 
the braver spirits in the Presbytei 
Church would set themselves anew to 
task either of eliminating these n^ti 
of God's love from the historic Confess 
or, what would be better, abolish i 
scription to that Confession altogetl 
leaving it intact, as in the Protest 
Episcopal Church the Thirty-nine Arti 
are left intact, but not subscribed to, 
substitute for it as the bond of unio 
creed as simple and as catholic as 
ApDsties' Creed. Nor do we believe i 
the Presbyterian Church will ever h 
peace until, at the cost of controve 
however prolonged and bitter it may 
either this result is reached or a i 
separation takes place, and those ^ 
think that it is more important to afi 
the limitations of God's grace than 
affirm the grace itself are left to consti 
a Church by themselves, and to prove 
value of this paralyzing faith by its efi 
unmitigated and unmodified by the lai 
hope of a Gospel which is glad tidi 
unto all people. 
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By permission of the De- 

^''^J^mL Pa*^*"^n^ o^ State, its re- 
***^ *^***^ cent correspondence with 
the New York Sabbath Committee con- 
cerning Sunday observance at the Paris 
Exposition has been made public The 
Committee asks that the representatives 
of our Government there be instructed in 
their official action to pay that respect to 
Sunday observance which is paid by our 
National and State Governments, in ac- 
cord with law and custom, by the closing 
of their bureaus and the suspension of 
official business. For precedents in the 
action thus asked they refer to the instruc- 
tions given our representatives at the 
Paris Expositions of 1889, 1881, and 1878. 
In reply. Secretary Hay states that our 
Commissioner-General at the Exposition 
and our Ambassador at Paris " have been 
instructed to co-operate as far as possible 
with the American exhibitors in procuring 
united action to induce the suspension of 
the running of machinery and the perform- 
ance of manual labor in connection \vith 
American exhibits on Sunday. They have 
further been instructed regarding their 
official observance of the day, and their 
report \vill be awaited as to what it is 
practicable for the United States to do in 
its official representative capacity." The 
example set at former expositions by 
American and British influences combined 
proved helpful to the movement of Euro- 
pean wage-earners to secure their Sunday 
rest. The same ulterior result is now 
aimed at by the New York Sabbath Com- 
mittee in its correspondence with its allies 
in other countries, and this is surely to be 
regarded as well as the maintenance of 
our National customs. 



. , _, . ^ Probably in no 

Secularization of Reliffioas ^ ^t. 

Propertie. in Prani ^^""^0' are there 

greater extremes 
of reh'gious belief and feeling than in 
France. To some Frenchmen the Roman 
Catholic Church is a monster which blocks 
the way to science, freedom, happiness. To 
others it is the one saving institution that 
'n present days of confusion and wicked- 
ness sur\ ives from an age of piet}'. The 
lormer are always ready to join in a crusade 
against religious organizations of every 
Kind; the latter are resolute to defend them 
^ith the Ecal of fanaticism. The passion- 



ate hatred between irreconcilables ci the 
Right and of the Left was made even more 
bitter by the Dreyfus case ; for the mem- 
bers of the extreme Left declared that the 
attitude of the Right in persistently deny- 
ing the possibility of the innocence* of 
Dreyfus, in fighting against his retrial, and 
in claiming that the Jew ought, even if not 
guilty, to suffer rather than that the honor 
of the army be tarnished, was a convincing 
proof of the incompatibility of justice and 
religion. They maintained that France 
b to^ay in peril because of the successful 
efforts of religious societies to dull the 
intelligence, cripple the conscience, and. 
enslave the souls of young and old by 
teaching them to cling to mediaeval super- 
stition. In 1880, according to ex-Premier 
Brisson, the brotherhoods, sisterhoods, and 
other religious congregations of France 
possessed Irnded and other property to 
the value of $150,000,000. This wealth 
he thinks could be better employed for 
other purposes. He has, therefore, intro- 
duced a bill in the French Parliament 
providing that properties unauthorized by 
law for religious congregations be con- 
verted into a pension fund for working 
people. It will be interesting to see what 
reception the bill is accorded by French 
legislators. The Socialists are likely to 
support it with enthusiasm, and with them 
will be grouped other members of the Left 
But it is hardly to be expected that public 
opinion generally wjU favor such whole- 
sale confiscation; and it is improbable 
that the Government would care to in- 
crease partisan strife just before the 
opening of the Exposition. 



Rtvimlof 
Church Ttnchinc 



An editorial in the March 
number of the *' Biblical 
Worid "* thoughtfully notes 
the modem neglect of the teaching as 
compared with the preaching function of 
the ministry. The two functions arc cer- 
tainly distinct Pastors and teachers are 
separately named in the New Testament 
In the early days of New England the 
"Cambridge Platform** of church dis- 
cipline pronounced their offices distinct 
Nowadays the teaching office is relegated 
mostly to the Sunday-school. The " Bib- 
lical World" calls for a return to the ideal 
of the fathers and of the Scriptures, and 
declarel a thoroughly trained teaching 
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minister a necessity to every well-organ- 
ized church. It asks : " Is this teaching 
work so much less important than the 
preaching and shepherding work that, 
while we rightly demand of the preacher 
and the pastor that he spend anywhere 
from two to ten years in preparing for 
his work, the work of teaching can be 
committed to men and women most of 
whom never spent three months in any 
special preparation, and whose work is 
performed under the guidance of a super- 
intendent who is, in the majority of cases, 
equally innocent of preparation? It is 
impossible to believe tluit this state of 
things b right" No, it is not right, but 
the corrective forces are at work to lessen 
the evil of it and recover the lost ideal of 
pastors and teachers equally well trained. 
The American Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture at Hyde Park, Chicago, is doing 
much by its correspondence courses to 
qualify both laymen and ministers for the 
teaching office. In our part of the coun- 
try the Bible Normal College at Spring- 
field, Mass., is doing excellent work, not 
only in its class-rooms, but in extension 
courses given by its lecturers in various 
churches, as recently in Brooklyn and 
Buffalo. In addition to its regular courses 
of one, two, and three years, it announces 
a short-term special course for volunteer 
helpers in the Sunday-school and other 
lines of church work, to begin April 4. 
The presidency of the College, which Dr. 
Moxom was recently obliged by overwork 
to .resign, has been taken by the Rev. 
David Allen Reed, to whom requests for 
information may be addressed. 



Harvard Summer School 



The Summer School 
of Theology, organ- 
ized in 1899 by the Harvard Divinity 
Faculty, realized a success amply justify- 
ing its continuance. The school will be 
held at Cambridge this year, July 5-21. 
Courses are announced m three depart- 
ments — ^viz., The New Testament, Homi- 
letics, and the History of Religions The 
last named deals with the religions of 
India. The first named includes Jewish 
Religious Thought in the Time of Christ, 
Paulinism, Ancient' and Modem Pres- 
entations of the Apostolic Age, and the 
Revised Version of the New Testament 
The course in Homiletics consists of 



practical exercises in preaching. The 
preacher for each day will be chosen by 
lot, and only those willing to preach, if 
chosen, are admitted to the course. The 
preacher is allowed thirty minutes, the 
class thirty for criticism, and the instructor 
thirty for general comment and sugges- 
tion. A limited number of sermons will 
also be criticised privately. These cnti- 
asms, of course, deal only with structure 
and delivery, not with theological opinion. 
Some of the above-named courses are 
attractive to others than clergymen or 
theological students, and the University 
offers other courses than those in this 
school Last year 741 persons were pur- 
suing summer courses at Cambridge, lOS 
of them in the School of Theology. This 
is open both to men and women. The 
fee is tlS. The session of 1901 is to be 
devotc^l to the study of the Mbister's 
Relation to Social Questions. Inquiry 
for further information may be addressed 
to the Rev. Robert S. Morison, Divinity 
Library, Cambridge, Mass. 



Dr. McQiffert*. Rtslfiimtlon 9? Monday of 

this week the 
New York Presbytery acted upon the 
written request of the Rev. Dr. Arthur C 
McGiffert that his name be dropped from 
the roll of membership of the Presbytery. 
The consent was given, although after an 
animated debate and by only a small 
majority. Dr. McGiffert's letter of resig- 
nation was an able, earnest, and truly 
Christian document It declares that 
the withdrawal was not made because 
Dr. McGiffert regarded the charges of 
heresy as well foimded, or recognized the 
justice of the accusations against him; 
asserted that Dr. McGiffert's views were 
in harmony with the faith of the Presby- 
terian Church and evangelical Christen- 
dom in all vital and essential matters; 
but explained that he is unwilling need- 
lessly to prolong agitation, that he abhors 
ecclesiastical strife, and diat he believes 
that heresy trials work mischief rather 
than promote the faith. In regard to his 
book. Dr. McGiffert states that he had no 
thought of committing the Church to any 
of its conclusions, or to provoke strife, 
but wrote it solely to tell accurately the 
history of the Apostolic age. Most justly, 
Dr, McQiffert clainis that the real qjuestion 
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^ >garding his book is not whether it ac- 
cords with Presbyterian standards, but 
whether it is true. The previous action of 
the Presbytery in dismissing the charges 
should have relieved Dr. McGiffert from 
any further controversy in the matter, but 
the action of an individual, which brought 
the matter before the General Assembly, 
again made imminent a judicial churdi 
trial, which, under the circumstances, Dr, 
McGiffert did not feel called upon to en- 
dure. He therefore withdraws, leaving 
the issue between the Presbytery and the 
prosecutor as it will come bciore the Gen- 
eral Assembly unobscured by " further con- 
sideration of the minor question as to my 
own soundness or unsoundness in the 
Presbyterian Church." Dr. McGiffert 
closes his letter with a sincere expression 
of good will to the Presbyterian Church, 
and the wish that the time will come 
"when the all too prevalent misunder- 
standing of the spirit and purpose of the 
many Christian scholars who are trying 
to contribute in their several spheres to 
the advance of the kingdom of God shall 
everywhere give way to sympathy and 
mutual co-operation, and when the alarm 
now* so commonly occasioned by the pub- 
lication of unfamiliar views shall disappear 
altogether under the influence of a stronger 
and a more widespread faith." 



« 



Frederick B. Cbarch 



Mr. Frederick E. 



Church, who died in 
this city on Saturday morning last, was at 
one time probably the most widely known 
of American landscape-painters. Bom in 
Hartford, Conn., in 1826, he became 
early in life a pupil of Thomas Cole at • 
Catskill, in the region which he always 
loved, which left a permanent impress upon 
his art, and to which he went to spend 
the closing 3rears of his life. He became 
a member of the National Academy of 
Design in 1849, traveled extensively in 
this country, in South America, in Europe, 
and in the Holy Land, and devoted him- 
self to landscape-painting with great en- 
thusiasm and with great popular success. 
His work was on a large scale, and was 
generally composite rather than a tran- 
scription of actual landscapes ; he endeav- 
ored to seize the salient features of a 
country, and to group them together so as 
to put upon canvas a bit of typical scenery. 



Hb "The Heart of the Andes"and many 
ci his Rocky Mountain pictures fall into 
this cat^^ory. His "Niagara," painted 
in 1857 and now in the Corcoran Gallery 
at Washington, b very widely known; 
but the first place in popularity must be 
given to "The Heart of the Andes." 
Mr. Church was attracted by impressive 
and striking aspects of nature, and had 
had unusual opportunities of studying 
nature in these aspects. The great trop- 
ical forests of South America with tfadr 
mountain bacl^;rounds, the massive and 
rugged grandeur of the Rockies, the splen- 
dor of icebergs floating in Northern seas, 
the overwhelming power of Niagara, stirred 
his imagination and evoked his highest 
skill. Although not a great painter, he 
was a man of distinct talent and of remark- 
able observation and effectiveness of 
execution. He had been out of health 
for many years past, and had spent twelve 
successive winters in Mexico seeking the 
best climatic conditions. 

Dr. Gladden's Election 

The significant municipal event last 
week was the election of Dr. Washington 
Gladden to the City Council of Columbus, 
Ohio. The manner of his nomination we 
have already recorded. Proposed as an 
independent in a strongly Republican 
ward, he received the indorsement of the 
Democratic primaries — a plurality of the 
voters at those primaries scratching the 
names of two partisan candidates on the 
printed ballot and writing in the name of 
Dr. Gladden. This, however, was only the 
beginning of the independent voting neces- 
sary to secure his election. Indorsement 
by the Democratic primaries did not even 
secure the printing of hb name in tiie 
Democratic column at the final election^ 
and thus getting the "straight'' Demo- 
cratic vote. His name appeared only in 
the " Independent " column, and hb Re- 
publican opponent had to his advantage a 
normal Republican majority of nearly six 
hundred in a total vote of two thousand.. 
Nevertheless, the pre-eminent fitness of 
the candidate, and the growing sense that 
municipal elections should be conducted 
upon municipal issues, called into being 
and action a " Non-Partisan Municipal 
Association," which issued telling circu- 
lars and made a door-to-door canvass. The 
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Republican machine, in its alarm, got out 
an appeal, signed by all the Republican 
office-holders in the city and many pros- 
pective candidates, calling upon the voters 
to stand by the flag and save the Adminis- 
tration. The passion of this appeal, how- 
ever, in the eyes of many voters, only made 
its puerility the more marked, and when 
the ballots were counted it was found that 
Dr. Gladden had a majority of seventy- 
six against all ths partisan Republicans 
and dl the voters of both parties antago- 
nistic to his reform programme. 

This programme of Dr. Gladden's, 
though conservative in the best sense of 
the word, was sufficiently radical to arouse 
the opposition of the municipal monopo- 
lies and the machine politicians under 
their control. One of the circulars dis- 
tributed by the Non-Partisan Association 
of the ward was a brief letter from Dr. 
Gladden stating his position upon the 
questions at issue. The most important 
of these was the street railroad question, 
as most of the street railways of Columbus 
must be rechartered during the coming 
term of the Council. On this overshad- 
owing municipal issue Dr. Gladden said : 

As to the street railwav franchise, my opin- 
ion is that the thing to oe secured is a reauc- 
tioQ of fares, and not a contribution from the 
company to the city treasury. The highest 
conuibution yet proposed is altogether inade- 
quate, and the relief sought should be for the 
benefit of the people who use the railway. I 
believe that a straight three-cent fare — perhaps 
with a transfer rate of five cents — would en- 
able the company to pay a good interest on 
what the road ana its equipment have actually 
cost They could not, probably, with that 
rate pay interest on the fictitious capital which 
they nave issued; but it is not just that the 
users of the road should be taxed to pay inter- 
est on this kind of capital. The company 
ought to have a fair remuneration upon its 
actual investment, no more. We want to con- 
fiscate no man*s earnings or savings ; we want 
every man, capitalist or laborer, to have all his 
rights ; but we want no man to be given legal 
power by the city to tax the rest of us to pay 
mterest on watered stock. A three-cent tare 
will afford a good remuneration upon the ac- 
tual cost of the plant and the equipment, and 
the city government, acting in the interest of 
the people, should secure for them the reduc- 
tion in the cost of transportation. 

This means a great deal to thousands of 
people in this city who use the street-cars. 
The woman who works in my kitchen every 
week as laundress serves also four or five other 
families. She is careful and economical ; she 
^ walks when she can to her work, but her street- 
* car fare costs her 50 cents a week. The dif- 
ference between a 5-cent rate and a 3<ent 



rate means to her 20 cents a week, or SIO a 
year. There are hundreds, perhaps thousands. 
of workingmen with families to whom the dif- 
fcrence between a 5-cent rate and a 3-cent rate 
would be 525 or 530 a year. Twent>'-five or 
thirty dollars a year is a heavy tax upon the 
average workingman. 

Had Dr. Gladden's canvass resulted in 
nothing else than the circulation of this 
ringing protest against this almost univer 
sal but thoroughly oppressive form of 
indirect taxation, it would still have been 
an event of National importance; and the 
fact that with this programme, and without 
a strong party organization back of him, 
he was able to carry the wealthiest resi- 
dence ward of a conservative city, gives 
evidence that municipal public spirit is 
everywhere becoming a stronger factor 
than class selfishness and partisan bigotry 
combined. 

Russia in the Far East 

Every international complication is sur- 
rounded at the beginning by sensational 
reports of combinations, projects for inter- 
ference, and alliances for the purpose of 
taking advantage of a crisis. As a rule, 
these stories have no foundation in fact 
When England went to war in South 
Africa, there were many dolorous predic- 
tions of deep-laid plots to strike at English 
rule in India, to drive England out of 
Egypt, to harass her in many ways. These 
stories were bom of that Idnd of journal- 
ism which cares more for sensations than 
for news. But it has long been evident 
that the preoccupation of England in any 
quarter of the globe will be made the 
occasion, if it can be done without break- 
ing the peace, of a Russian advance. 
The foreign policies of other countries 
change ; that of Russia knows no variation. 
It was defined long ago ; it has been con- 
stantly enforced by successive generations 
of statesmen. It is, in a sense, independ- 
ent of the Czar ; it embodies the instinct 
of the Russian governing classes, and it 
has been defined and consolidated by the 
practice of generations in a country in 
which public opinion has no weight and 
its changes are not reflected in the poliQ' 
of the Government, and in which it is 
possible to pass down a definite line of 
action from one generation to another. 

The face of Russia has been turned 
toward the east and south for many 
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decades, and she has quietly but stub- 
bornly pushed her way from point to point 
Her activity in the Far East has been 
w.itcSed and reported with the keenest 
interest during the past few years. The 
progress of the Trans-Siberian Railway is 
ever)'\vhere recognized as symbolizing the 
advancement of Russian authority and 
influence. It was Russia who stayed the 
hand of Japan when Japan would have 
plucked the fruits of her victory over 
China; and it has seemed for several 
years past as if a war between the two 
countries were imminent, if not inevitable. 
If there is to be such a war, there are 
many reasons why the Japanese should 
bring it on within a short time. They are 
now much more powerful by water than 
the Russians, and they will be more pow- 
erful by land until the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way is completed. When Russia has free 
and rapid means of communication, the 
conditions will be reversed. If the Jap- 
anese are to strike at all, they must strike 
soon, or it will be too late. It is in Korea 
that Russia is just now showing the 
greatest activity. She has demanded the 
concession of a piece of territory on the 
Korean coast, and the exclusive monopoly 
of the right to open the Korean mines. 
The demand for lerritor>' has apparently 
been conceded, for the simple reason that 
Korea could not refuse it ; the demand 
for exclusive monopoly in mining meets 
an antagonist in Japan, which has many 
subjects engaged in the mining industry, 
and does not propose to have them ex- 
cluded. The report which comes from 
Vancouver that an encounter has taken 
place between a Russian and a Japanese 
man-of-war has not yet been confirmed. 
Such a battle may not have taken place, 
but the report is by no means incredible. 
The tension between the two countries is 
so great that friction at any point may 
strike a fire which will kindle a great 
blaze in the East There was apparently 
an understanding with Germany and 
France when Russia interfered at the end 
of the Japanese war, and the Japanese 
have the feeling that the three countries 
are working together in the Far East. 
They expect friendship only from the 
English, and possibly from ourselves, and 
just now England is preoccupied with the 
war in South Africa ; it is this fact, in 
connection with the fact that the Russian 



demand is pressed at this time, whidi 
makes the situation significant and posd- 
bly criticaL 

Like England, Japan needs food su]> 
plies from the great continents ; like Eng- 
land, she is rapidly developing along in- 
dustrial lines, and she promises to become 
the great commercial country of the Far 
East. She would have enforced the policy 
of the open door if she had been per- 
mitted to follow up her victory. She needs 
the open door herself. China and Korea 
are the nearest &nd the natural markets 
for her products ; they need what she can 
produce, and she needs what they can 
raise. Under these circumstances freedom 
of commerce is absolutely essential to the 
growth, and indeed to the safety, of Japan. 
It is not simply a question of Japanese 
ambition ; it is a question of necessary 
conditions in the' evolution of the Japan- 
ese State and the independence of the 
Japanese people. It is also noted as a 
sign of the times and as the result of what 
were euphemistically called negotiations 
between Russia and Turkey, but which 
are really demands of the greater upon 
the weaker Power, that Turkey has made 
concessions to Russian capitalists which 
will enable Russia to construct lines of 
railroad which practically open up the 
interior of Turkey to Russian invasion 
whenever the Russians choose to use their 
concessions. 



Admiral Dewey's Candi- 



dacy 



We do not think that Admiral Dewey's 
candidacy for the Presidency in its present 
form will be taken very seriously by the 
American people. That form is an inter- 
view in the New York " World," which 
we reprint entire : 

** Admiral, in view of the many conflicting 
reports relative to your attituoe toward a 
nomination for the Presidency, will you make- 
a statement to the • World ' T 

"Yes; I realize that the time has arrived 
when 1 must definitely define my position. 

** When 1 arrived in this coundy last Sci>- 
tember, I said then that nothing could induce 
me to be a candidate for the Presidency. 
Since then, however. I have had the leisure 
and Inclination to study the matter, and have 
reached a different conclusion, inasmuch as 
so many assurances have come to me from m]f 
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conntryinen that I would be acceptable ^ a 
candidate for this great office. 

•• If the American people want me for thb 
high office, I shall be only too willine to serve 
them. It is the hiehest honor in the gift of 
thb Nation; what citizen would refuse it? 

** Since studying this subject I am convinced 
that the office of the President is not such a 
very difficult one to fill, his duties being mainly 
to execute the laws of Congress. Should I be 
chosen for thb exalted position. I would exe- 
cute the laws of Congress as faithfully as I 
have always executedf the orders of my supe- 
riors." 

^ Is there any political significance in your 
trips West?" 

^ No ; I am simply filling the engagements 
made months ago— long before I ever thought 
seriously of the Presidency." 

** On what platform will you stand ?" 

** I think I have said enough at thb time, 
and possibly too much." 

If the Democratic party should drop 
Mr. Bryan and take up Admiral Dewey, 
if it should drop the Chicago platform and 
adopt one more in consonance with old- 
fashioned Democratic ideas, if it should 
be silent about the currency, not renew its 
veiled attack on the Supreme Court, pro- 
nounce in favor of expansion but against 
imperialism, or even against any expansion 
which does not involve the admission of the 
people of the added territory to a share in 
all Uie privileges of citizenship, and of such 
a modification of the tariff as would pre- 
vent a protection of trusts and look toward 
the abandonment of all favoritism toward 
special industries, and if Admiral Dewey 
should accept this platform and make it 
his own, he would at once become a serious 
candidate, and no cautious prophet would 
undertake to forecast the result of the 
election. But with Mr. Bryan representing 
the Democratic organization, Mr. McKin- 
ley the Republican organization, and Mr. 
Debs the unorganized and discontented 
elements in the Nation, no man who rep- 
resents only himself is likely to be a serious 
competitor in the Presidential contest 

The President of the United States 
must be a leader in form, if not in fact 
He must represent, if not a principle or 
set of principles, at least a sentunent or 
set of sentiments. He is not a mere 
Executive. It is his constitutional duty 
to recommend measures to CongresSi and 
to veto such as appear to him clearly 
wrong in principle or inexpedient in 
policy. But, beyond this, he is the leader 
of his own party. The people expect him 
to have a policy, that they may know 



whether to support him in it or not They 
are willing to follow, but not blindly ; they 
are willing to trust their leader as to 
methods — ^perhaps too willing — ^butnotas 
to ends. No man long retains a position 
of political popularity in America who 
does not stand, or is not supposed to 
stand, for some principle. That principle 
may be nothing better than " to die victor 
belong the spoils," and the leader may be 
followed for the sake of the spoils, as is 
Mr. Croker in New York City. That 
principle may be liberty and union, to 
be preserved at whatever cost, and the 
leader may be followed for the realization 
of these noble ideals in the National life, 
as was Abraham Lincoln. But no per- 
sonal enthusiasm will create a following 
for any man in America who is not the 
avowed and trusted representative of 
some principle, or some sentiment which 
in popular esteem serves aft a principle. 
Twice in the history of the country the 
attempt has been made to elect a man to 
the Presidency purely on his personal 
popularity. The disastrous defeats of 
Winfield Scott and of Horace Greeley have 
demonstrated the futility of such efforts. 

If Admiral Dewey desires to serve the 
people of the United States as their 
President, he must determine what politi- 
cal principles he means to represent and 
what political purposes he wishes to ac- 
complish. He cannot be elected, no one 
can be elected, on no other platform than 
« Should I ht chosen for this exalted 
position, I would execute the laws of 
Congress as faithfully as I have always 
executed the orders of my superiors." 
The President of the United States is 
neither a servant to wait for orders from 
the people, nor a master to give orders to 
the people; he is the agent of the people, 
to propose a policy to them, and elected 
by them to execute that policy because 
they approve of it The " hired man " 
theory of the Presidential oflSce is net 
popular in America. It is consonant 
neither with the dignity of that office, 
the efficiency of its administration, the 
real promotion of public interests, nor the 
honor of the people. Democracy does 
not consist in the absence of leadership; 
it consists in the power of the people tc 
choose and to dismiss their leaders. To 
abjure public leadership is not the way to 
secure an election to be the leader of the 
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public The President of the United 
States b something more than a kind of 
upper butler selected to provide whatever 
menu the varying tastes of the public may 
order for the table. 



The Doctrine of Election 

We publish on another page this week 
a recent sermon of the Rev. Lyman Abbott 
on " Paul's Doctrine of Election,'' in whic^ 
he states that doctrine as it is found in 
the writings of Paul by what we may call 
the modem liberal school Thb doctrine 
is, in brief, that mercy is as essential an 
attribute of divinity as justice, that re- 
demption is as universal in its scope and 
purpose as is sin in its influence, and that 
the only election which the Bible knows 
is an election to service. Referring our 
readers to this sermon for a fuller expo- 
sition of the gospel of universal grace, as 
it has been preached continuously in the 
evangelical Church from the time of Paul 
to the time cf Phillips Brooks, we take 
this occasion to protest against those who 
undertake to characterize this interpreta- 
tion of Scripture and this understanding 
of the divine government as " heretical** 
If it be so, the heresy was shared by 
Clement of Alexandria, Martin Luther, 
the Wesleys, and in later time and in New 
England by Lyman Beecher, Albert Barnes, 
and Charles G. Finney. 

If it be heresy, out of heresy grew the 
great missionary organizations of the pres- 
ent time, the Home Missionary Society, 
the American Board, and the other home 
and foreign missionary organizations in 
other denominations. Out of it also grew 
the great moral reform movements, the 
temperance agitation and the anti-slavery 
agitation, with their resultant discrediting 
of the saloon in the one case and aboli- 
tion cf slavery in the other. It would be 
difficult to mention a single eminent divine 
identified with the doctrine of particular 
election and limited atonement who made 
any material contribution, in the last cen- 
tury or the beginning of this, either to the 
organization of the great missionary socie- 
ties or to the efficiency of the great moral 
reform movements. If, indeed, it be true 
that " some men and angels are predesti- 
nated unto everlasting life, and others fore* 
ordained to everlasting death,** and that 



^ these angels and men, thus predestinated 
and foreordained, are particularly and 
unchangeably designed, and their nuniber 
b so certain and definite that it cannot 
be either increased or diminished,** why 
should there be any missionary organiza- 
tion, any revival movement, any moral 
reform dSEort — ^for that matter, any preacii* 
ing of the Gospel ? We believe that 
the doctrine that the human race was 
tried and condemned in Adam, that God 
has chosen from Adam's descendants 
certain specially favored ones to be the 
recipients of his mercy, that his mercy 
is limited to those and extended to no 
other, and the provision of his mercy is 
adequate for those and inadequate for 
any other, is a heresy as inconsistent with 
Scripture as it is with any broad view of 
life, any true philosophy, or any of the 
more generous instincts of the human 
race ; and a heresy all the more danger- 
ous because it assumes to itself the title 
" orthodox.** 



The Power of the Resur- 
rection 

An Easter Homily 

The New Testament doctrine of the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ is not that he 
was raised from the dead by a power 
acting on him from without and raisin^r 
him from the dead, but that he had in 
himself the power of an endless life. He 
was the resurrection and the life, and, 
therefore, immune from death ; death had 
no dominion over him ; he laid down his 
life and he took it again, because he had 
power to lay it down and to take it again. 

And what the New Testament repre* 
sents as true respecting Jesus Christ, it 
represents as true of Chnst's followers. 
The sons of God have in themselves the 
immortality of their Father. He that 
liveth and believeth in Christ doe^ not 
die and rise again from the dead ; he shall 
never die. Paul follows after Christ that he 
may know the power of his resurrection. 
Eternal life is not a gift to be bestowed 
on the child of God hereafter; he hath 
eternal life. Immortality is not a bequest 
to be by and by received ; it is a present 
possession. 

The resurrection of Jesus Christ is. 
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therefore, not a miraculous prophecy of a 
future resurrection ; it is a witness of a 
present fact It attests the power of the 
divine life. As the germinating of a single 
seed is evidence of a dormant power of life 
in all similar seeds, so the uprising of this 
one Son of God is a demonstration of a 
dormant life in all sons of God. As a 
caterpillar, seeing one of his kin enter a 
chrysalis and emerge a butterfly, might 
reason, when he entered his tomb, that it 
was only to prepare for his resurrection, 
so the Christian, seeing the unconquerable 
life of his Lord, by it interprets the inti- 
mations of immortality in his own soul. 

Thus the resurrection of Christ is an 
evidence both of a before unrealized 
power and of a before unrecognized stand- 
ard of life. The power is that of an im- 
mortal ; the standard is that which belongs 
to the immortals. All values in life are 
to be estimated by their relation to one 
who is living a deathless life ; all ques- 
tions are to be answered by one who is 
made but a little lower than God. Easter 
gives a new interpretation to human 
nature, a new solvent to life's mysteries, 
a new explanation of the divine-human 
powers of the soul, a new point of view for 
all objects and all problems. 

Christian Science is mistaken in sujv 
posing that pain and sickness are not real. 
They are as real as death, to which they 
conduct. But as there is an inner citadel 
which death cannot enter, so there is a 
hidden life which pain cannot torment 
and sickness cannot weaken. There is a 
real decay which destroys the husk, that 
the seed emancipated may rise into the 
light and air of the world above its prison 
house. So there is a death which destroys 
the body; this death is real; the sidc- 
nesses and pains which accompany us in 
this life are meant to be reminders of the 
fact that for us emancipation is coming ; 
but pain, sickness, and death are all the 
instruments for that emancipation; and 
we ourselves, the true, the divine, the im- 
mortal selves, are untouched by them. 

It is often said that faith in immortality 
is growing to be a dim and uncertain hope, 
and many a book is written and many a 
sermon preached and many a lecture de- 
livered to show the sweet reasonableness 
of that faith. But it may be that we are 
losing faith in immortality, not because in 
f scientific age it ^^cms to be less rational. 



but because in a materialistic age there is 
really less of it; because we are cultivating 
the husk at the cost of the germ ; because 
we are indulging the animd at the cost of 
the spiritual If we are not living an 
immortal life here, how can we believe in 
an immortal life hereafter ? Immortality 
is a present possession, not a mere future 
expectation ; and the way to be strong in 
the hope of future life is to be rich in the 
life immortal here. 



A New Evangelism 

In Dr. N. D. Hillis's admirable letter 
resigning from the Chicago Presbytery 
because leading members in that Presby- 
tery object to his New School views, he 
makes one suggestion which seems to us 
worthy of a wider application than he 
gives to it : 

Misunderstanding my real spirit (perhaps 
through my imperfect statements), some have 
said that I am drifting away from the Chris- 
tian faith and becoming interested in philos- 
ophy and literature. Nevertheless, the exact 
opposite is the truth. If, for a moment, I may 
open to you my heart I will say that two 
months ago I went to Chicago and asked Dr. 
Gunsaulus to join me in a movement next 
autumn, that, with one or two other pastors, 
we might spend a month in going from town 
to town ana from city to city, to speak, morn- 
ing, af lemoon, and night, upon the need of 
the revival of the sense of justice and law In 
American life ; upon the peril of our material- 
isnv mammonism, and the destruction of our 
higher ideals: upon the perils that threaten 
the Sabbath, the only day dedicated to brood- 
ing, the vision hour, and the higher spiritual 
life ; upon the decline of moral mstruction in 
our homes and the dangers to the American 
family ; upon the importance of the revival of 
the noblest ideals of our Puritan fathers and 
the sweet reasonableness of Christian faith ; 
upon the danger of an atrophy of conscience 
and the importance of personal forsaking of 
sin, and a personal acceptance of Christ and 
Christianity as the essentials of the higher 
life. Of late it has seemed to me that unless 
our churches put away all minor issues and 
present a solid front, our Christian civilization 
IS to be overwhelmed by the forces of mam- 
mon and greed, through the luxury of the 
selfish rich and the indifference of the discon- 
tented poor. 

Dr. Hillis does not say what reply Dr. 
Gunsaulus made to this proposition. It 
would be theologically interesting to sec 
two such recognized and pronounced liber- 
als attempting an evangelistic ministry; al- 
though it is possible that the very curiosity 
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which would attend the attempt would do 
something to prevent its spiritual success. 
But the suggestion raises the question why 
it would not be an excellent thing for the 
churches to make some such attempt on 
a much larger scale. If it is true, as pos- 
sibly it is, that the differences between 
the liberals and the conservatives are 
spiritual as ivell as theological, and would 
prevent their successful cooperation in 
such a ministry, surely there might be a 
co-operation between ministers of one or 
the other school in a united and vigorous 
effort to confront the perils which Dr. 
Hillis truly portrays, by marshaling in 
array against them the spiritual forces 
which too often lie dormant in our 
churches. The attempt to edit a news- 
paper for a week as Christ would have 
edited it was open to the twofold criti- 
cism that no one knows how Christ would 
edit a newspaper, and that one week's 
issue of a newspaper conducted on Chris- 
tian principles and pervaded by a Chris- 
tian spirit could not exert any very 
permanent effect on American life. But 
neither criticism applies to an effort to 
conduct a Christian evangelistic ministry 
for four weeks. For Jesus Christ con- 
ducted such a ministry when he was on 
the earth, so that we have his example 
to guide us; and such an evangelistic 
mission would be but a part of that laiger 
ministry in which the Christian churches 
are always engaged, and which they would 
carry on with new inspiration after such 
an exercise and manifestation of their 
imused powers. 

We propose to the Christian churches 
Dr. N. D. Hillis's plan on a wider scale. 
We propose that a dozen or twenty of 
the most prominent Christian churches 
in different cities surrender for a month 
their pastors; that their pastors go two 
by two on an itinerant evangelical minis- 
try; that they go from town to town 
and from city to city to speak, morning, 
noon, and night, upon the need of the 
revival of religion as Dr. Hillis has de- 
fined revival in the above extract Sup- 
pose that Dr. George A. Gordon were to 
leave the Old South Church and Dr. E. 
Winchester Donald Trinity Church in 
Boston, Dr. R. R. Meredith the Tompkins 
Avenue Church and Dr. W. C. P. Rhoades 
the Marcy Avenue Church in Brooklyn, 
Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock the Brick Church 



and Dr. George S. Rainsford St. George^ 
Church in New York City, and join in a 
common effort with Dr. N. D. Hillis and 
Dr. Gunsaulus for a month's itinerary of 
the United States in such an effort as De. 
Hillis describes. Suppose other nunisten 
in the Middle and Western States were to 
make common cause with them in thb 
attack on the common enemies of jostioey 
mercy, and reverence in the Nation ; sup- 
pose the smaUer churches and the less 
well-known pastors were to catch the fire, 
and in lesser circuits in their respective 
neighborhoods make a similar attempt, 
can any one doubt that the Nation would 
hear, if it did not heed, the message, and 
that the mere spectadeof six:h a combined 
endeavor to awaken the conscience, the 
reverence, and the faith of the American 
people would have an effect which no 
single evangelist could have ? 

Nor would this be alL Such a i^actical 
union in Christian work would do more to 
promote Christian unity than a score of 
conventions to discuss its hypothetical 
conditions. The churches, by their vol- 
untary surrender of their pastors, would 
learn more of the doctrine of self-sacrifice 
than they could learn from the most elo- 
quent of sermons on the cross. The 
ministers would learn how to preadi to 
the people by preaching to them, and 
Mi'ould come back to their own pulpits with 
a new 6re in their hearts and a new elo> 
quence in their tongues. The popular 
mind would get a definition of the Chris- 
tian religion from this attempted practice 
of it in Christ's method such as no 
theological discussion could ever give. 
Heresies would be burned up in the only 
fires which are ever efficacious to destroy 
heresy, those of faith and love. And the 
churches, by this exercise of their power, 
would at once attest to others and discover 
for themselves how great is the power 
which they possess, and in the endeavor 
to revive others would be themselves 
revived. 

If Dr.Jiillis's proposal has been de- 
clined, we hope that he will not be dis- 
couraged; if it has been accepted, we 
hope that he will not be content; that in 
either case he will see his way dear by 
correspondence to attempt the larger woik 
here suggested for the purpose, and on the 
lines which he has hunseU so admirably 
indicated. 
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The Situation in Manila' 

By Phelps Whitmarsh 

Special Conuni«k>ner for The Outlook In the Pbilippiiiefl 

[The foUowing brief letter from Mr. Whitmarsh seems to us of special value as givinfi: an 
impartial statement about present conditions in Manila, written by a correspondent whose 
previous letters show that he is ready to praise as well as cri(' 
both frankly and carefully what he actually sees and learns. 



revious letters show that he is ready to praise as well as criticise, and b accustomed to state 
oth frankly and carefully what he actually sees and learns. Our readers will be interestCKl 
to know that, in an accompanying personal letter mailed at Manila on March 5, Mr. Whitmarsh 
informs us that he has just returned to that city from an extended, and we may add some- 
what venturous, trip through the northern provinces, where he visited the savafi:e Igorrote 
tribes., had exciting experiences with the insurgents, and suffered the loss of horses and 
bs^SS^ige, and of one. man in his party. At at eariy date we shall publish Mr. Whitmarsh*s 
account of his adventures.~-THE Editors.] 

THE pacification of the Philippines 
and the establishment of civil 
government are not progressing 
in a very satisfactory manner ; in fact, less 
is being accomplished here in the way of 
public works, schools, and an effective 
government at present than was being 
done three months ago. The provinces 
generally supposed to be pacified, such 
as Pangasinan, Nueva Ecija, La Union, 
the Ilocos and the central provinces, are 
again in a disturbed and dangerous state. 
Tagalog propagandists are circulating 
afresh throughout the country, levying 
new contributions, stirring up the sheep- 
like provincials with false reports, encour- 
aging hopes of independence, and preach- 
ing the gospel of war. ** Mas resistancia, 
mas esperanza " (the more resistance, the 
more hope) is their watchword. Civil 
authorities, local and provincial presi- 
dentes, all appointed by American au- 
thority, and professing allegiance to that 
authority, are known to be insurgent in- 
formers and traitors ; asembleas are again 
established in all the principal towns; and 
General Otis has admitted to me that the 
Hong-Kong and Manila juntas were never 
more active than they are to-day. 

Everywhere the insurrectos are reor- 
ganizing or preparing for it Everywhere, 
when one gets beneath the polished sur- 
face, one finds the same old hatred toward 
the Americans, the same hope and belief 
in ultimate independence. With. the ex- 
ception of a mere handful, too insignifi- 
cant to be considered, every Filipino in 
his heart is an irtsurrecto and wishes to 
drive the Americans from the islands. 
Even at the present moment the so-called 
'* pacified " provinces are in a bad state. 

sThb b the tenth article in the teriet on the PhUip- 
^nei. Copyright, 1900^ the Outlook Company. 



Small fightSi seldom recorded, are occur- 
ring constantly in all parts; provision 
trains are being captured by roving, amigo- 
clad bands ; the railway is attacked peri- 
odically ; it is unsafe for a small party of 
white men to travel anywhere outside 
Manila without a military escort ; and good 
American lives are being lost daily. Let 
those who think that the Philippine war is 
over visit the islands and judge for them- 
selves. As I have already ventured to 
say in one of my early letters, unless more 
stringent measures are taken at once, it 
will be a question of years, not months, 
before peaceful conditions obtain. 

And what are the reasons for this un- 
happy state of affairs ? First, the military 
authorities in Manila, either through 
willful ignorance of Filipind character or 
because they are handicapped by instruc- 
tions from the home Government, are 
handling the question in an intolerably 
feeble and hesitating manner. There is 
neither decision nor force in any of their 
actions. Lives are sacrificed to apprehend 
a certain leader or malcontent, and when 
he is captured he is patted on the back 
and told to go home and be good. To a 
man with a conscience and a heart such 
treatment might perhaps be efficacious; 
but to deal with a Filipino in this way is 
worse than folly. He neither appreciates 
it nor mends his wa3rs, but retumsi with 
added caution and a supreme contempt for 
the Americans, to his former occupation. 
Secondly, the Administration at Washing- 
ton is to blame for its wavering policy — 
its what-shall-we-do attitude. Congress, 
by not giving immediate attention to 
Philippine affairs and by not coming 
out strongly and straightforwardly on 
the subject, is responsible for raising 
Filipino hopes and continuing the war. 
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Thirdly, immense help and confidence 
have been given to our enemies by the 
utterances of such men as Senator Hoar. 
This misguided man and his associates 
have done more to encourage the insur* 
rectionists- and to fan the flame of Philip- 
pine warfare than all the rest If the 



war b to be ended promptly, tiiis weak, 
shilly-shally policy must be abandoned, the 
United States Government and the Ameri- 
can people as a whole must stand behind 
their representatives, and a more forcefuly 
tactful man must be sent to the helm. 

Manlh, March S. 



The Political Situation in Hawaii 

By. Herbert P. Williams 



PENDING the passage of the Cullom 
Billy the Hawaiian Islands are left 
in a curious and uncertain situation. 
Curious, on account of the conflict be- 
tAveen the provisions of the resolution 
which annexed these islands to the United 
States and the subsequent instructions 
which the Government here has received 
from Washington, which, unfortunately, do 
not hang together ; and uncertain, because 
as yet we can only guess what regulations 
Congress will pass in regard to the suf- 
frage and the land laws. It is generally 
taken for granted that the government of 
these islands, as it will be provided for by 
Congress, will be territorial, not colonial ; 
and this is exactly what is desired among the 
people here, chiefly because it will prevent 
the imposition of a duty on Hawaiian sugars 
in their entry to the United States. Every- 
thing here depends upon sugar. The soil, 
the climate, and the elevation above sea- 
level have combined to make Hawaii the 
greatest sugar-growing country in the 
world, large tracts of land producing an 
average of thirteen tons to the acre ; and 
it is a common remark that everything 
will go well in the future " provided noth- 
ing happens to sugar." * The question of 
contract labor worries no one. The sugar- 
planters have imported a great deal of con- 
tract labor in past years. Seven or eight 
years ago it was found that so many Chi- 
nese had been thus brought into the coun- 
try that there was danger of their becoming 
too powerful. The introduction of Chi- 
nese contract laborers was then stopped, 
and since that time Japanese have been 
introduced in such numbers that if the one 
race can be used as an antidote to the 
other no trouble need be anticipated. For 
the past two decades Portuguese have 
been arriving here in small numbers ; they 
now form a considerable portion of the 



community, and as a class they may be 
considered the most desirable plantation 
laborers. Between these various kinds of 
workers and the natives, the planters feel, 
in the main, that they have a sufficient 
supply on hand to put off for ten or a 
dozen years all necessity of thinking about 
where the labor is coming from to run 
their plantations. The Chinese are docile^' 
very industrious, and unexcelled for cer- 
tain definite branches of the field labor 
involved in the preparation of sugar-cane 
for the mill. They are very ambitious 
commercially, and those who graduate 
from the plantations and establish them- 
selves in some sort of small business, 
such as market-gardening, storekeeping, or 
laundrying, generally amass a consider- 
able amount of money. The Japanese, 
who are rather ambitious politiodly, are 
preferred for certain other kinds of field 
labor which do not consist in doing the 
same thing over and over again. They 
are more intelligent than the Chinese, 
more anxious to learn and to advance, 
and also more apt to give trouble; in a 
word, they are less docile and more intel- 
ligent than the Chinese, and the two races 
serve very well in combination. The 
Portuguese make such good field-laborers 
that they generally receive higher wages 
than any others, and even these they often 
give up to become day-laborers in Hono- 
lulu. In view of the abundance of labor 
here now of a fairly satisfactory kind, 
the planters are quite willing to forego 
the advantages which the contract labor 
system has given them in the past They 
realize that they will have to pay more 
for their labor under a free system, and 
they are perfectly willing to accept this 
situation. 

But the question of the suffrage is 
different Senator Cullom, one of the 
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shrewdest men who ever came down here, 
looked over the ground very thoroughly, 
and saw of his own initiative that there 
should be a property qualification attached 
to the vote for Senators in the local legis- 
lature. As originally drafted, the Cullom 
Bill contained a proviso to the effect that 
only those persons should be eligible to 
vote for Senator who owned property to 
the value of $1,000, or received an income 
of $50 a month. This clause was cut out 
in committee, and probably few people 
who have not been here realize what 
it means to the white people of Hawaii, 
and, indirectly, to the United States as a 
whole. In spite of the large number of 
Hawaiians and Orientals on these islands, 
this is essentially an American community. 
White men, chiefly Americans, have built 
it up from nothing and have made it one 
of the most prosperous and modern and 
progressive places in the world. It is an 
almost ideally ordered community, with a 
very efficient and an exceedingly clean 
government Practically all the respect- 
able people are on the side of the govern- 
ment Ever since they overthrew the 
corrupt monarchy in Januaiy, 1893, they 
have been working for annexation to the 
United States. The people who have 
built up these islands for nothing, and who 
have in them everything they possess, 
naturally desire that this kind of govern- 
ment should be continued. To that end, 
they consider that while the House of 
Representatives should, of course, be 
elected by the suffrages of all the popula- 
tion able to read and write, the Senate 
should be composed of men elected by 
those who have a stake in the country — 
some definite interest in the suitable pro- 
tection of property. In short, they do not 
want to be swamped by Portuguese and 
natives. They consider it expedient that 
the owners of property should be in a 
position to block wildcat legislation. 

At first blush the suggestion of a proph 
erty qualification for voting for Senator 
sounds un-American, and probably what- 
ever opposition it may meet will be based 
upon this assumption. But the plain truth is 
that its introduction will foster American- 
ism, that its absence will tend to help on 
everything distinctly opposed to the Amer- 
ican idea, and that, as a local paper ex- 
pressed it the other day, " there \n\\ be 
precious little Americanism in the Ha- 



waiian Legislature without it" It is not 
easy to say just how party lines \rill be 
drawn in the future ; but this much, at 
least, may be predicted without hesitation : 
Nearly all the white people, those who 
have worked earnestly for annexation and 
have made the government for the last 
seven years, are Republicans, and will 
stand up for good government in the 
future as they have in the past Opposed 
to these will be the Portuguese, who are 
held together by their religion. Between 
these two the issue will lie with the natives, 
much more numerous than either class, 
holding the balance. So far as can be 
seen at present, the Kanaka vote will be 
the deciding factor; and which way this 
will be thrown no man can say with posi- 
tive assurance. Under the United States 
laws the Chinese will have no vote, and 
in practice the same will be true of the 
Japanese, because, although the latter 
might be able to become naturalized 
through one of our "favored nation" 
treaties, not one in a thousand would be 
found to renounce his allegiance. The 
clause in the Cullom Bill providing that 
the Governor of Hawaii shall be a resident 
will preserve these islands from carpet- 
bagger politics, for which every one here 
is deeply thankful ; in some other respects 
the sitxiation of the white people promises 
to be somewhat like that of the aristocratic 
classes in our own South after the Civil 
War. But there are two important differ- 
ences: this is a well-ruled community, 
with a great future before it, and it seems 
in the last degree unlikely that any temp- 
tation that could come would provoke the 
people here who are by every inherited 
and acquired trait the* ruling class to 
resort either to intimidation or to corrup 
tioiL In certain rather marked instances 
in the past they have refused to buy things 
thit were for sale. They are certainly 
not the kind of men to go in for either of 
these methods, or to warrant them in one 
another. Beyond a doubt, they will present 
their side to the natives, and in so doing 
they will serve the interests of the latter 
as well as their own« 

It is true that most of the prosperous 
people in the community are on one side 
in this question of the property qualifica- 
tion for the Senatorial vote, and that many 
of the unsuccessful, whether or not 1^ 
their own fault, are on the other ; but it 
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should be distinctly understood that this 
is not a question of rich versus poor, but 
one of good goverhnient versus bad, of 
clean government versus corrupt, of public 
spirit versus selfishness. The Hawaiians, 
in whose behalf it is sought to exclude this 
qualification, have not asked for such 
action. The motive agents in the matter 
are white ex-royalist demagogues and 
politicians who desire to pose before the 
natives as their friends — and use them 
for their own political purposes. It need 
not be inquired here how many of these 
persons tried to get office under the 
Republican Government, failed through 
lack of ability, became disgruntled, and 
changed their political opinions with sus- 
picious suddenness ; suffice it to say that 
their motives are purely sel6sh, and that 
they reckon on reviving the stagnant but 
lingering sentiment in the Kanaka mind 
in favor of Democracy. The average 
native has pretty nearly forgotten what 
happened after Cleveland sent Blount to 
Honolulu ; but he has a vague notion that 
the Democracy meant to restore " Queen 
Lil." However, intelligence has grown 
a good deal among the natives in half a 
dozen years, and a large number of them 
now realize that they can trust what cer- 
tain white men say. It is no longer wholly 
true that the last man who sees the voting 



Kanaka is the only one who counts. There 
are good judges who say that Hooolulii 
would probably go Republican in any 
case, though this can hardly be said <rf 
other portions of the islands. Still, it is 
a poor scheme to add a point in oi^)oa- 
tion to good government, and it is cer- 
tainly not desirable to run the risk of a 
purchasable Upper House. Hawaii would 
then be too readily managed by even the 
non-voting Asiatic elemeqt The chief 
point which the Opposition b able to 
bring against the Government concerns 
the commercial dealings of wealthy firms 
whose political influence is thrown on that 
side ; but this oft-repeated statement serves 
chiefly as a blind to the fact that the Oppo- 
sition has done everything in its power to 
introduce into the Hawaiian Bill a clause 
providing that titles to land acquired in 
future from the Government here must be 
registered in Washington, thus favoring 
the rich man at the expense of the poor, 
and tending to exclude the small fanner 
class of white immigrants from the United 
States, who are both needed and desired. 
All things considered, it is obvious to the 
careful and impartial observer that a Gov- 
ernment controlled in the last resort by 
the respectable people will be the best for 
all concerned. 

Honohhi, H. L 



The Bluebird 

By Joel Benton 

Of sordid struggle unaware. 
Dead to our human round of care 
And toilsome trend of earthly things, 
A bluebird in the orchard sings. 

How trim his sky-and-earth-cut suit, 
How clearly keyed his silver flute, 
From which, with ecstasies of soid. 
Rare crystal, cheery love-notes rolL 

They make the meadow, hill, and plain 
To Summer's prologue wake again; 
And fill the orchard's budding trees 
With old familiar melodies. 

Re-visitant from southern skies. 
Out of thy chords^dear memories rise 
That bear us bacic, with each refrain. 
To Youth, and Youth's first spring, agaiiu 
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By Lyman Abbott 



** For God hath condoded them all [that is, shat them 
an ap] in unbelief, that he might have mercy upon aU."— 
Romamxi^lZ. 

AN argument, if there be any doubt 
as to its significance, is to be 
measured by the conclusion which 
is reached. No one would think of con- 
cluding that Daniel Webster, in his reply 
to Hayne, spoke in favor of secession 
because single sentences, taken here and 
there out of the speech, might be given a 
color favorable to the right of a State to 
secede; yet Paul's argument has been 
treated just in this fashion. The ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh chapters of Romans are 
tiiose which have furnished, probably, the 
greatest armory to men who have con- 
tended that the mercy of God is limited to 
a few elect ; and yet he closes the argu- 
ment of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh chap- 
ters of Romans with the text which I have 
just quoted: the end and object of the 
whole argument is to show that the unbe- 
lief in which men have been shut up is 
ordained, directed, and overruled by God 
to the end that he may show mercy unto 
all men. 

The contrast between the pagan relig- 
ions and the Christian religion is in nothing 
more marked than in the view which they 
respectively take of the character of God. 
The pagan religions are generally founded 
on fear. Their conception of God is 
either of an unmoral being — an intellectual 
abstraction, like the Brahma of the Hindus, 
or an immoral being, like the gods of the 
Greeks and the Romans. The first funda- 
mental contribution which the Hebrew 
religion has made to the religion of the 
world is its representation that God is a 
righteous Being. In thb its contribution 
was unique when it was made. But at 
first the Hebrew conception was simply of 
God as a God of righteousness, and there 
was little or no conception ojf mercy as 
appertaining to it Joshua, when he makes 
the farewell address to the assembly of 
Israel, says to them by way of warning: 
" You cannot serve God, for he is a jealous 
God ; neither will he forgive your sins." 

> Sermon preadted in Pilgrim Congregational Churd^ 
Madison Avenue and One Hundred and Twenty>ftrst 
Street, New York. Sunday morning, April 1, 1900l 
Reported hy Henry Winaas and letiiea by the whor. 



And this notion that God could not easily 
be induced to forgive sins certainly was 
current in the popular conception and 
more or less reflected in the religious 
teaching of the early Hebrew people. 
Later in date there comes to the light 
belief in God as a forgiving God, a merci- 
ful God — and I stop a moment to ask you 
to notice the meaning of that word '' mer- 
ciful," that is, "full of mercy;" and in 
the later Psalms, and in tfie Second 
Isaiah, and in the Book of Jonah, the 
notion that this mercy of God is broader 
than simply the Hebrew race, and goes 
out unto and includes all peoples, begins 
to find utterance. Faint presages of 
Faber*s affirmation — 

There's a wideness in God's mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea — 

b^*n to be heard in these voices of the 
later prophets. But Israel cannot believe 
it ; Israel does not believe it ; and in the 
time of Christ the orthodox doctrine is 
that of the Pharisees. And the Pharisees* 
doctrine may be very briefly stated ; it is 
thb: 

God b a righteous God. 

He can, therefore, care only for righteous 
people. 

The pagans are not righteous. 

Therefore He does not care for them. 

He does care for us. 

They did not always put in words the 
necessary conclusion — ^Therefore we arc 
the righteous ones — but they thought it 
It was, y9u observe, the religion of self- 
conceit And I do not think it imjust to 
say that the theology of predestination 
and election, the theology which says, 
God has chosen one set of people that he 
cares for, and has chosen to pass by all 
the rest, is in its essence (not always, per- 
haps not generally, in the feeling of men 
who hold it) — is in its essence a doctrine 
begotten from self-conceit and promoting 
self-conceit; it is always in its essence 
Pharisaic But it has always existed ; I 
suppose because we are ourselves so nar- 
row that it is impossible for us to appre- 
ciate the wideness of God's mercy. The 
Jews said, God has elected the Jews and 
has passed by all the rest; The Roman 
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Catholic Church sud. He has elected the 
baptized, and all the unbaptized he has 
passed by. Then Calvinism came, with a 
broader doctrine of election than either, 
saying, God has chosen whom he will 
choose ; he does not confine his choice to 
Jews, or the baptized; no one can tdl 
whom he includes; but he includes whom 
he likes. Then came the broader doctrine 
of election, Arminianism, God elects those 
who elect him, but those who do not elect 
him he passes by. And then the doctrine 
that He elects Christendom, but elects to 
pass by all the heathen. And we have 
hardly yet got to the largeness of faith 
that holds t^t God is love, and chooses 
the whole human race ; that he loves the 
Jew and the Gentile, the baptized and the 
unbaptized, the elect and the non-elect, 
the holy and the sinful, the Pharisee and 
the penitent, the church member and the 
outcast, those who choose him and those 
>i'ho reject him ; that his arms are broad 
enough and his heirt is large enough and 
his love is universal enough to take them 
all in. That was Paul's doctrine ; and as 
Paul is the one, above all others, who 
is quoted in support of the notion that 
God has fenced of! the human race and 
put into a sheepfold the chosen sheep, 
while all outside are wolves, I am going 
to quote this morning only the utter- 
ances of Paul, that I may try to inter- 
pret to you what is Paul's teaching 
respecting the universality of God's love 
and grace. 

In the first place, then, Paul afiirms 
that all men are God's children : not the 
Jews only, not the elect only, not the 
regenerate only, not the repentant only. 
Standing on Mars Hill, speaking to an 
audience of pagans, not one of whom, so 
far as we Imow, paid any reverence to 
Jehovah, had ever had the Bible, knew 
anything about regeneration, had ever 
repented of his sins, he says to them, 
quoting one of their own poets : '' In him 
we live, and move, and have our being ; 
as certain also of your own poets have 
said. For we are also his offspring."^ 
Who are his offspring — the regenerate? 
Yesl The repentant soul ? Yesl The 
man who has the Bible ? Yes 1 But the 
pagan also is his offspring ; the man who 
never heard of the Bible is his offspring ; 
the m an who never heard of Jehovah is 

>ActizfiL,aL 



his offspring. To thb congregation of 
pagans on Mars Hill, to them Paul says: 
You are God's offspring; not merdy his 
children — Yasqfiprm^; you have life from 
him ; the life of your Father is in your 
life ; you have come from him. This b 
in the first chapter of Genesis : God made 
man in his own image. Pagan man? 
Manl Whiteman? Man! Christian man? 
Manl Jew man? Manl The father and 
mother of the whole human race he made 
in his own image ; he breathed into them 
the breath of life. Not only into the Jew 
man. Christian man, r^enerate man, 
repentant man, but into the feither and 
mother of the whole human race he 
breathed the breath of his own eternal 
life. Give what interpretation you will, 
count it history or fiction or l^;eDd or 
tradition or myth, none the less that stoiy 
is inspired and vitalized by this funda- 
mental truth : All men are made by God 
in his own image ; into the breath of all 
men he has breathed his own Divine 
Spirit ; r^enerate or unr^;enerate, repent- 
ant or unrepentant, they have sprung from 
God. You are God's child. You never 
were baptized, you never sat at the com- 
munion table, you never joined a churdi, 
you are a Roman Catholic, you are a Jew, 
you are an infidel ; nevertheless, you are 
God's child. Outof whatever abyss of vice 
you may come, with whatever carelessness 
of God's love, with whatever repudiation of 
God and his grace, with whatever apostasy 
from him, with whatever outward stain or 
inward doubts, still you are God's child ; 
you cannot escape the fact ; you are not 
the son of a beast, you are the son of the 
Almighty. 

And as all men are God's children, to 
all men God has given a revdaticm of 
himself. It is again to a pagan people 
Paul says these words : " He left not him- 
self without witness, in that he did good, 
and gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful 
seasons, filling our hearts with food and 
gladness." ^ To whom has God revealed 
himself ? Wherever the rain has fallen, 
wherever the sun has shone, wherever tiie 
seasons have come and gone, wherever 
the trees have borne their fruits for men, 
wherever the clouds have given their 
stores of rain, wherever nature has held 
out its bountiful band for the feeding of 
men and women, there God has borne 
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witness to himseli. His revelation is as 
universal as nature. But, more than that, 
this is what Paul says to the Romans: 
** When the Gentiles, which have not the 
law [that is, the Old Testament, the only 
Bible that then was], do by nature the 
things contained in the law, these, having 
not the law, are a law unto themselves : 
which show the work of the law written 
in their hearts, their conscience also bear- 
ing witness, and their thoughts the mean 
while accusing or else excusing one 
another." * The Bible was written in the 
hearts of men before it was written on 
parchment "Thou shalt not steal,*' 
" Thou Shalt not kill," " Thou shalt not 
commit adultery," were written first in 
man's conscience, afterwards on tablets 
of stone. " Thou shalt love " was written 
in the mother's heart when first the babe 
was put into her arms ; it was written in 
the Other's heart when first the advent of 
the babe sent him forth to gather food 
for his helpless child. The Bible never 
calls itself the Word of God. Never! 
** In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God." Was the Bible in the begin- 
ning with God, and was the Bible God ? 
What is the Word of God ? God speak- 
ing, God disclosing himself. He does 
it in nature, he does it in the human 
conscience, he does it in the Bible. The 
Bible is one of the words of God, and not 
the only one. As in a great whispering- 
gallery the words that are whispered at 
one point are heard at a distant point, so 
in this Bible — the sublimest literature the 
world has ever seen, or I think will ever 
see — ^are gathered the whispered utterances 
of the Spirit of God, in nature and in the 
hearts and consciences of men, and we 
hear spoken from the housetop what had 
been whispered in the ear. You cannot 
get away from God's revelation. You 
may stay away from the church, you may 
shut your mother's Bible and never look 
at it, but you cannot get away from God's 
revelation. He follows you everywhere. 
Wherever the sun shines, wherever the 
rain falls, wherever the gentle dew dis- 
tills, wherever the conscience speaks, 
wherever it applauds you for noble doing, 
wherever it reproaches you for evil doing, 
wherever it calls on you to cry. Shame I 
shame 1 on the fraudulent action, wher- 
>Koiii.».,14.1S, 



ever it calls you to cry, Hero I hero I to 
the heroic man, there is the voice of God 
speaking in your conscience, there is the 
revelation of God uttering itself to you 
through nature or through yourselL The 
revelation is a universal revelation — as 
wide as the human race, as universal as 
the human conscience. 

And this universal God, speaking in a 
language which all men can understand 
to universal man, speaks in order that he 
may give to them the message of a uni- 
versal grace. I think if the ascended 
know what is going on upon this earth, 
and Paul has not been perfected in 
patience far more than he was while he 
lived here, he must sometimes be irritated 
beyond all endurance by the misinterpre- 
tations which have been put upon his 
teaching. In the fifth chapter of Romans 
he is arguing the universality of God's 
redemption. , The Jews believe that the 
Messiah is for the Jews, and that salvation 
is for the Jews. The pagans are not 
included, they are the outcast Paul 
replies. What I is sin only for the Jews ? 
Was there no sin before there was law ? 
Is there no sin outside the Jewish race ? 
But if death and sin have reigned every- 
where, shall not grace and love reign 
everywhere? If man in his impotence 
can carry sin everywhere, cannot God in 
his omnipotence carry grace everywhere? 
This is the argument : 

Death reigned from Adam to Moses, even 
over them that had not sinned after the simili- 
tude of Adam*s transgression, who is the figure 
of him that was to come. But not as the 
offence, so also is the free gift. For if through 
the offence of one many l^ dead, much more 
the grace of God, and the £^f t by iprzct, which 
is by one man, Jesus Christ, ham abounded 
unto many. . . . Therefore as by the offence 
of one judgment came upon all men to con- 
demnation ; even so by the righteousness of 
one the free gift came upon all men unto 
justification of life.* 

Is it possible for a man to state the 
universality of grace more specifically? 
Would you not say it would be impossible 
even for a theologian to misunderstand 
that? Wherever sin has gone, there 
goes the divine life for justification. 
Wherever sin stands, there stands the 
Redeemer. Wherever a path opens its 
way to hell, there opens the other path 
leading to heaven. Wherever there is the 
temp ter to evil, there is the inspirer to 
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virtue. Wherever there is a chance to go. 
wrong, there is a chance to go right 
Wherever there is a treacherous Judas, 
wherever there is a coward Pilate, wher- 
ever there b an ambitious Caiaphas, wher- 
ever there is a scornful priest, there is a 
crucified Christ hanging, with blood-stained 
hands and feet and tear-stained eyes, that 
he may save the Judas and the Pilate and 
the Caiaphas and the high priest from their 
own undoing. It hath been said by those 
of old time. You cannot escape from the 
wrath of God ; I tell you that you cannot 
escape from his mercy. It hath been said, 
You cannot flee from the law of God, and 
it is true ; but I tell you that you cannot 
flee from his love. " Though I make my 
bed in hell, behold, thou art there." 
Who is there?— Love. «* Though I take 
the wings of the morning, and flee to the 
uttermost parts of the sea, behold, thou 
art there." Who is there? — Love. Go 
where you will, love follows you. You 
cannot flee from the prayers of your 
mother; whithersoever you go, her am- 
bition goes before you, seeking better 
things for yourself than you ever have 
dared seek for yourself, hoping more for 
you than you have ever thought to hope for 
yourself, more splendidly ambitious for 
you than you have ever dared to be for 
yourself. So you cannot flee from the 
love of God. His rain falls on the just 
and on the unjust ; his sun shines on the 
good and on Uie evil ; wherever you stay, 
whatever you do, however you live, the 
God who is your Father, the God who in 
your conscience is revealing himself to 
you, is following you, that by love he may 
bring you back to himself. And if any 
man ever tells you that God loves the few 
and passes by the many, or that God 
loves the many and passes by the few, 
answer to him this : that God is love, and 
if he should cease to love he would cease 
to be God. He who is the Father of all 
men, and reveals himself to all men, has 
love and grace for all men. 

And in his thought and purpose this 
love and grace means the redemption of 
all men. Why was Christ sent into the 
world ? Why did he teach ? Why did he 
suffer ? Why did he die ? Why was he 
raised from the dead ? Why has he been 
exalted to sit at the right hand of God the 
Father? Why? "God hath highly ex- 
alted him, and given him a name which is 



above every name: that at the named 
Jesus every knee should bow, of things is 
heaven, and things in earth; and thiop 
under the earth ; and that every tongoe 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Locd, 
to the glory of God the Father."* I do 
not stop this morning to discuss the ques- 
tion whether this purpose will be aocoiD- 
plished or not ; I do not stop to discuss 
whether men in their free will may over- 
ride the sovereign will of God, and, de^Hte 
God's grace, destroy themselves. That is 
another question, which I will not consider 
to-day ; it is enough to put before you Paul's 
aflirmation that the purpose of God, the 
aim of God, is not to take a few men here 
and there, or many men here and there, 
out of a lost world — it is to save the world ; 
it is not to gather a few out of a bummg 
building, it is to put the fire out, and buiM 
the building better than it was ever buik 
before ; it is not to gather in a lif dxMU i 
few from the wreck, it is to take the ship 
off from the rocks, repair the evil that has 
been done, and send it forth on a nobler 
voyage and with perfect safety in the 
future. The kingdom of God is the king- 
dom of God on the earth, and the end of 
Christ's redemption, the object and pur- 
pose of it all, is that every knee shouki 
bow and every tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord to the. glory of God 
the Father. 

There are no reservations in God's love;* 
he does not subscribe to his creed with 
mental reservations ; and his creed is this: 
" Whosoever will, let him take the water 
of life freely.' * I am talking to strangers, 
for the most part ; I do not know out of 
what life you have come : you have come 
here perhaps a publican and a sinner, 
without even grace enough to beat upon 
your breast and say, God be merciful to 
me ; you have come perhaps a Pharisee, 
saying to yourself, I thank God I am doc 
as other men are ; if there be any one whom 
God could not love, it would be the Pharisee, 
but he loves even the Pharisee. For there 
is not one here, nor one in this great city 
outside, to whom the message does not 
come. Christ has lived and suffered and 
died, and sitteth at the right hand of God 
the Father, that every knee — the knee of 
the penitent publican and the knee of the 
proud and haughty Pharisee, the knee of 
the Jew and the knee of the Gentile, the 
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knee of the pagan and the knee of the 
Christian, the knee of the sinner and the 
knee of the saint — may bend before him, 
and every tongue acknowledge the glory 
and the goodness of his love. 

And Uierefore it is that Paul insists 
that the message of divine grace is to be 
taken to all men. That was not thought 
in that age to be right The Jews said. 
You are not to preach to the Gentiles ; and 
even the primitive Christian Church said, 
You are not to preach to the Gentiles — 
the preaching is to be to Jews. Strange ? 
It b so to-day. I go to church conven- 
tions and ministerial assemblies, and I 
hear it said over and over, There is no 
use in planting a church here or trying to 
maintain a church there, for they are all 
Jews in that neighborhood, all Germans 
in that neighborhood, all Roman Catholics 
in that neighborhood: as though the 
Gospel of Christ was only for Protestant 
Congregationalists 1 I wonder what would 
have been thought in Paul's time if men 
had said. There is no use in preaching the 
Gospel in Palestine — they are all Jews 
there ; and there is no use in preaching 
it in Rome — ^they are all pagans, there. 
Then there is not any use in preaching it 
anywhere. Oh, the shame 1 Oh, the unbe- 
lief 1 And this unbelief has grown out of 
our narrowness. It is true that you cannot 
make Protestant Congr^ationalists out 
©f Polish Jews ; it is true that you cannot 
make Scotch Presbyterians out of Italian 
Romanists ; but it is not true that you 
cannot make Christians out of both. It 
is not true that you cannot make men see 
that God is love, and that Jesus Christ is 
the bearer and the almoner of his love, 
and that through the spiritual revelation 
of that life there is grace to Jew and Gen- 
tile, Catholic and Protestant, saint and 
sinner. If we would only take the Gospel 
for our message, we could get the victory ; 
but wx do not; we take the creed instead. 

Paul savs this Gospel is for all men, and 
therefore is to be carried to all men. And 
he bases this belief that the Gospel is for 
all men on the truths I have just been 
uttering, namely: All men are the off- 
spring of God, and all men have the revela- 
tion of Go<] written in their hearts ; and 
he quotes to the Jews their own Jewish 
Scripture in support of this proposition : 

The righteousness which is of faith speaketh 
on this wise [and then he quotes from Deute- 



ronomy], Say not In thine heart. Who shall 
ascena mto heaven? (that is, to bring Christ 
down from above:) or. Who shall descend 
into the deep? (that is, to bring up Christ 
again from the dead.) But what saith it? 
The word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and 
in thy heart . . . Whosoever shaU call upon 
die name of the Lord shall be saved. How 
then shall they call on him in whom the^ have 
not believed? and how shall they believe in 
him of whom they have not heara ? and how 
shall they hear without a preacher ? and how 
shall they preach, except they be sent? as 
it b written. How beautiful are the feet of 
them that preach the gospel of peace, and 
bring glad tidings of good things I ' 

The doctrine that God has chosen a 
few, and passed by the rest, never in the 
history of the Church has given inspiration 
to missionary service — not once. It was 
not in any such doctrine as that that the 
missionary power of the primitive Church 
derived its inspiration ; it was not in any 
such doctrine as that that the preaching 
friars found their power when they 
preached the Gospel of Christ in the cities 
and towns of England ; it was not in any 
such doctrine as that that the Wesleyan 
reformation found its impulse to its 
preaching to a dead church and a dead 
community; it was while that doctrine 
was alive that there was no temperance 
organization, no anti-slavery organization, 
no home missionary or foreign missionary 
organization, in all New England ; and it 
was when the preaching of Charles G. 
Finney and Lyman Beecher brought men 
to see that the grace of God is for all 
men and the message of Ck>d's Church is, 
" Whosoever calleth on the name of the 
Lord shall be saved," that the Home 
Missionary Society and the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society and the Tract Society and 
the Anti-Slavery Society and the Temper- 
ance Society were organized. Despair 
does not inspire men ; faith and hope and 
love are the inspirations. 

So I put before you this morning, but 
not for theological purposes, these two 
conceptions : One, that the world was tried 
in Adam, and convicted and sentenced, 
and is lost ; and out of that world, tried 
and convicted and sentenced and lost, 
God has been pleased to select a few, or 
many if you will, whom he will save, and 
to pass all the rest by. It is the most 
dangerous of heresies, because it is labeled 
orthodox. And over against that I put 
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the faith of Paul and of the great preachers 
of the primitive Church, and of Luther 
and the great preachers of the German 
Reformation, and of Wesley and the great 
preachers of the Methodist revival, and of 
Finney and Lyman Beecher and the great 
preachers of the later New England re- 
vivals. You are all God's offspring; into 
you all God has breathed the breath of 
his life ; to you all God is perpetually re- 
vealing himself. From his companionship 
you cannot escape if you would; that 
companionship is not a companionship of 
a police officer for the purposes of justice, 
it is the companionship of a Father for the 
purposes of love ; his grace is as universal 
as the light, as cleansing as the ocean. 
If you want him, he wants you ; if you do 
not want him, he wants you ; if you love 
him, he loves you ; if you do not love him, 
he loves you. For you are his children, 
and he is love. And if he achieves for 
us what he would achieve — and how much 
he desires to achieve it the gift of his own 
Son attests to us — the end will be the 
fulfillment of that prophecy which we read 



in our morning lesson, when not only the 
four Living Creatures, representatives of 
the powers of nature, not only the fxna 
and twenty Elders, representatives of the 
Jewish Church, not only the ten thousand 
times ten thousand representatives of the 
greater Christian Church, but when eveiy 
voice in heaven and earth and sea and 
under the sea shall join in the one un- 
broken harmony c^ praise unto the Lamb, 
who hath bought us with his blood and 
redeemed us out of every nation and tribe 
and tongue, to be kings and priests unto 
him. 

Forgive our narrowness, enlarge oar 
faith, and help us that know Thee a little 
by our trust in Thy love to minister that 
love to those who know Thee not at alL 
And grant, O most merciful Father, so to 
fill us with Thine own mercy that we shall 
never be daunted or disc6uraged by any 
obstacle, that we shall never pause nor 
halt until Thy work is accomplished in 
us, for us, through us. And to Thy name 
shall be the glory. Amen. 



Living in Paris in Exposition Yeai 

By Elizabeth R. Cutter 



AS a member of a family which has 
been housekeeping in Paris for 
the winter, I was much interested 
in Mr. W. H. Leavitt's excellent account 
of " Living in Paris in Exposition Year," 
published in The Outlook of February 24. 
A number of our friends, with thoughts 
Uxmed towards the Exposition, have writ- 
ten us to know if our experience confirms 
the author's statements, and so I am 
tempted to add this postscript to the 
article. 

Our experiment in a rented apartment 
echoes the opinion that '* there is no pleas- 
anter mode of life in Paris," and we heart- 
ily support all that was said of the ease 
and simplicity of housekeeping here ; but 
it appears to me that the writer overlooks, 
or at least too slightly emphasizes, one 
important feature of careful living in the 
French capital The article closed with 
these words : " Any person may see the 
Exposition for three months at an expense 
of $500. If several people are together 
in an apartm^nti it may be done for half 



that amount" These figures are certainly 
possible, but not unless some member ol 
the party speaks French. To live eco- 
nomically in Paris without some knowl- 
edge of the language is a hopeless under- 
taking. One often hears it said that an 
American can visit here with perfect ease 
and use no language but his own. This 
is true, but he pays for his ignorance. 
The idea that all Americans are rich is 
by no means an exploded theory ; in foct, 
American Paris is built upon this prin- 
ciple, but economy lies across the river in 
French Paris. 

The most reasonable apartments, as 
The Outlook's correspondent suggested, 
are in the Latin quarter. I doubt, how- 
ever, if any American family accustomed 
to a comfortable home would be willing 
to live, even for a few months, in a flat 
which rented for less than $150 per an- 
num. They certainly could find one at 
$60 only in a very narrow, dark street, and 
up many flights of stairs. Unfurnished 
apartnients suitably fpr It Umij of four 
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or six cost in the Luxembourg quarter, 
which is not far from the Latin quarter, 
anywhere from $15 to $50 per month. 
The rooms are always well arranged, every 
inch of space is utilized, and one cannot 
admire too much the compact comfort of 
a little Parisian flat Elevators are a 
luxury not found in reasonable apartment- 
houses; in fact, four flights of stairs are 
a mere doorstep to a Frenchman. 

It will not take an hour's housekeeping 
to show you how imperative it is that 
some member of your household be able 
to cope with the butcher, the baker, and 
the candlestick-maker in their native 
tongue. Indeed, the need begins at home, 
for one must speak French to the femme 
iie minage. At six sous an hour you can- 
not expect such an accomplishment as 
English, and no matter how quick-witted 
the woman is, your gestures and her pa- 
tience will be exhausted in ordering the 
simplest dinner. The French one needs 
in the shops must be learned outside the 
exercise-books. The second-hand furni- 
ture-dealer will push the worm-eaten side 
of a bureau against the wall, and assure 
'* m'dame '' that it has just been sold to 
him by a rich English gentleman who had 
scarcely used it, and ** m'dame " must be 
able to reply quickly that she knows all 
about those worm-holes and the mythical 
English gentleman, and she has half a 
mind to buy at the rival shop across the 
street, otherwise the dealer will not con- 
sider her a foeman worthy of his steel, 
and will not abate one jot of his first 
fancy price demanded. At the great de- 
partment store of the Bon March^ there 
are English-speaking clerks, and many 
large shops bear the words, ** English 
spoken." Sometimes this is a mere fraud, 
and the English-speaking clerk is always 
" out" More often he keeps the letter 
of the promise without the spirit He 
speaks English, but he does not under- 
stand it, and his labored sentences are a 
mockery to you, since he cannot answer 
your questions. Again, his ''English 
speaking" means simply the ability to 
translate the prices from French to Eng- 
lish. But of what use is it to know that 
apples are sixty centimes a livre when 
you want to buy granulated sugar, which 
is not in sight, and which no amount of 
pantomime will induce the clerk to pro- 
duce? Then, too, the economical house- 



keeper must not buy regularly at the large 
shops ; she must go to the small shops of 
the quarter, the boulangerU^ charcuUrie^ 
etc, so well enumerated in the former 
article, and to the market Here one 
bargains always. A market-woman will 
offer you cauliflower for nine sous with 
one hand while with the other she is sell- 
ing the same thing to a Frenchwoman for 
six sous, and you may be quite sure that 
the right hand knows what the left hand 
is doing. It might seem at first glance a 
go<5d plan to intrust the marketing to the 
servant, who knows the language so much 
better dian her mistress, but this is rarely 
a wise arrangement Your femme de 
minage^ though she calculates and buys to 
the half-egg in her own family marketing, 
will not practice the French economy when 
she holds your purse. It is an unwritten 
law in all Paris grocery-shops that the 
servant gets a sou for herself on every 
franc purchase she makes, so it is human 
nature to spend as many francs as possible. 
Marketing for a small family is very 
easy, as one can buy food of all sorts in 
small quantities. Meat, though high, can 
be bought without any waste whatever; 
delicious fresh vegetables are cheap ; and 
excellent bread and pastry can always be 
purchased more reasonably than one could 
make them at home. Housekeeping with- 
out baking-day or washing-day, and with 
no servant to feed or lodge, is delightfully 
simplified. One often feels in Paris that 
the famous demand, ''Give me the lux- 
uries of life, and I will do without the 
necessities," has been granted, for cab- 
hire, service, flowers, silk, pastry, wine, and 
gloves are cheap, while meat, fuel, lights, 
sugar, butter, and furniture are dear. You 
must strike your own balance between the 
luxuries and the necessities ; but if you 
have been accustomed to careful spending 
at home, you may be glad to economize in 
a different way, and be able to enjoy some 
pleasures impossible across the water. 
You may be obliged to live up five flights 
of stairs and go without rocking-chairs, 
but you can have cut flowers on your table, 
wear dainty gloves, and drive every day 
in the week. One great charm of apart- 
ment life in Paris to Americans is the fact 
that it varies the old monotony of making 
two ends meet The atmosphere of econ- 
omy is infectious ; as in Cranford, waste- 
fulness is considered inelegant A charm- 
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ing Frenchwoman, at whose pension table 
one meets all nationalities, said to me one 
day, in commenting on American extrava- 
gance, ** The Americans do something no 
other people would think of doing : they 
always leave butter on their plates." 
**\Vhy, what should they do with it?" 
asked a young American girl sitting by 
her side. My French friend burst out 
laughing. " There I" she exclaimed, tri- 
umphantly, "you are so extravagant that 
)t>u don't even knota it is wasteful to take 
more butter than you want 1" If one could 
bring one's self to accept French standards 
of living, a sojourn in Paris would really 
be a saving. But to eat butter and meat 
only once a day, to consider every lamp a 
luxury, to bum coal piece by piece, and to 
count each lump of sugar — these are econ- 
omies which it is hard for a " well-brought- 
up American " to practice if he keeps his 
flesh and self-respect 

Without any Spartan ideal of this sort, 
a family or party in which some member 
speaks a little French could reduce its 
expenses one-third from pension rates by 
keeping house in an apartment while see- 



ing the Exposition. The Apartment should 
be furnished from the second-hand shops ; 
and let the tourists resist the real bargains 
they And in handsome old furniture, and 
buy only simple, necessary things, for in 
the evil day of departure they must sell 
their household goods for a song. They 
will do well if they succeed in getting: 
half-price for them. An apartment laiige 
enough for four people can be furnished 
simply but comfortably for $40 if the 
necessary linen and silver be brought from 
home. Living expenses for a family of 
four need not exceed $1 00 a month. This 
includes rent, table expenses, fuel, lights, 
house laundry and service. The most 
reasonable pensions during the summer 
are going to charge $2 a day, and this 
do s not include extras. 

Economical housekeeping anywhere 
takes time, and life in an apartment is 
not so free as that in a pension ; but for 
people with small purses this mode of 
living makes possible several months in 
Paris, and helps solve the question, " How 
can we manage to see the Exposition ?" 
Piris, France. 



An Old Quilt 

By the Rev. John H. Vincent, D.D. 

Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church 



" y^"^ IVE me my old coverlet, Mary — 

f 'V the one that my wife Elizabeth 

^^J made for me so long ago. Cover 

me with it and tuck me in well. I want* 

to rest*' 

Thus spake old Jacob Christman to his 
sister Mary. It was a cold evening in 
December, and Jacob was not " feeling in 
good shape," as he put it, and his faithful 
old sister, who was looking after Jacob 
now that his faithful wife had gone to her 
long rest, covered him with his favorite 
old quilt — ^a good and warm covering, that 
he loved for dear Elizabeth^s sake, for had 
she not bought the stuff, and cut it out, and 
quilted it, and put on the border, and given 
it to him many years before she died ? " I 
love it," he said, " for its size; and then it 
is so substantial and warm, and it has 
been kept so carefully that it is still clean 
and white, and Elizabeth's hand was on 
it in the making, and she slept under it 
many a night And it puts me in mind 



of her. As it touches me now and then I 
seem to feel Elizabeth's soft hand on me, 
and, foolish old fellow that I am, I once 
in a while kiss it, fancying that I am kiss- 
ing Elizabeth's dear lips again." And 
the tears sparkled in Jacob's eyes and his 
voice trembled as his sister Maiy gave 
him a kiss for his own sake and in mem- 
ory of " my good sister- in-law Elizabedi." 

*' There is a story about the old quilt 
that I shall tell you some time, Jacob," 
said Mary. " A story you have never 
heard." 

This kindled Jacob's curiosity, and 
nothing would do but that Mary must 
" tell the story now." And she did. 

" Elizabeth did not buy all the stuff that 
is in the quilt, Jacob. And much of it 
was not new when she made it The 
quilt is not, as it seems to be, a single 
piece of cloth — a * unity,' as the preacher 
would say." 

" Of course not," said Jacob. " There 
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is an upper and there is a lower, and be- 
tween there is a third piece. But she cut 
them all out from new material that she 
bought herselL She as much as told me 
so. And it is so warm and comfortable, 
and so full of the memory and love of 
Elizabeth I" And old Jacob " snuggled " 
himself under the quilt and told Mary to 
go on with her story. 

And Mary went on, and told Jacob that 
the quilt was really *< made of more than 
two hundred pieces." 

Jacob interrupted her with one of his 
prompt, stout, and sharp denials, and told 
her it was useless to tell him " such a 
story," and that it would take away a 
great deal of his pleasure to know that 
Elizabeth did not buy it all and make it 
up just as he had always believed. 

And Mary continued her story : " The 
outside of tiie quilt — ^the upper side and 
the under side — ^was Elizabeth's purchase, 
and a little ripping on the edge would 
show you that the inside and main body 
of the quilt was piecework and of differ- 
ent kinds of muslin, with here and there 
bits of gingham and silk. In reality, the 
work of putting the hundreds of pieces 
together was superintended by Elizabeth, 
but is not all the work of her fingers. 
Other people helped her, and nobody can 
tell now just where all the bits of silk, 
muslin, gingham, etc., came from." 

Then Jacob trembled and frowned and 
muttered to himself, while Mary talked, 
and tears came into his eyes. He was 
old and nervous and notional and fidgety, 
and this strange story troubled him. He 
denied it all, and reproved Mary for tak- 
ing away the sweet thought that it was all 
the work of Elizabeth. *' But bring the 
scissors," he said. 

Then Mary carefully clipped the thread 
along the edge of the quilt, removing a 
few inches of the border, and, lifting the 
upper cover, revealed within a patched 
quilt of many colors and of many kinds 
of material — ^blue, gray, green, white, pink, 
scarlet, squares of satin, of muslin-de-laine, 
of linen and calica 

" It is as I. told you," said Mary. 

'« Well," said Jacob, " I do not like this 
thing at all. It seems to sp>oil the quilt 
as !^izabeth's work. I wish she had not 
told you, or I wish you had not told me. 
I do not like all these colors and patches 
of different kinds of stuff. I like to think 



of it as all one and as all Elizabeth's, and 
I like to believe' that she was perfectly 
certain as to where it all was bought and 
when it was begun and finished. Your 
new story about the old quilt somehow 
spoils it for me. What an age this is for 
new wajTS of accounting for old tlungs 1 
IdonotUkeitl" 

Mary, who loved Elizabeth as truly and 
as ardently as Jacob did, with all her love 
for Jacob, disliked to see him so crotchety 
and unreasonable. Therefore, instead of 
trying to smooth things over, she went on 
to say: << To me the quilt is more beauti- 
ful and much more valuable in its variety 
than if it were a unity. It really repre- 
sents a great deal more work, and a much 
longer period of time, and much more art, 
and a higher taste, and a more tender love 
in Elizabeth than it could have done if 
your idea were true." 

•* Well, I don't know," answered Jacob. 
" I am pretty well set in my mind, and I 
don't like to have anybody unsettle my 
views. Really, it doesn't seem so much 
like Elizabeth's own as it did before." 

" To me," answered Mary, " it seems 
more like Elizabeth. She was economical, 
and saved all the scraps of things. She 
was Interested in so many different classes 
of people and different parts of the .world 
that friends used to give her relics, curi- 
osities, and bits of travel-stuff. Now, there 
are in the quilt pieces of silk that a mis- 
sionary from China gave Elizabeth, and 
several of the finest fabrics in that quilt 
came from India. There are fragments 
of linen from Egypt ; and, if you were in- 
terested in it, you could find threads of 
silk and of gold that came from Australia. 
There are little squares in the quilt from 
the dresses worn by Elizabeth's grand- 
mother, and by two of her grand-aunts, 
and from Elizabeth's own dresses when 
she was a school-girl ; and there are two 
pieces in it from her wedding dress." 

" Well, I do declare I" was all old Jacob 
was prepared to say ; and he interrupted 
Mary to say it 

Mary continued : " A lady whose hus- 
band had been to the Arctic zone in search 
of Sir John Franklin once gave Elizabeth 
a small cutting from an Arctic native's 
dress, and that is in the quilt And there 
are tiny squares that came from Rome, and 
from Jerusalem, and from St Petersburg. 
Elizabeth prized them all, and put them 
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into the quilt, and you have been wrapped 
up and covered and comforted cold nights 
{or all these years by all this precious 
staff." 

* Why didn't Elizabeth tell me ?" 
"Partly," answered Mary, "because 
she thought you would think it foolish. 
You were always a little unreasonable, 
Jacob. And partly because she thought 
that when you did find it out, after she 
had gone, you would be pleased to know 
how long she worked on it, and how much 
thought and love she put into it, and how 
much of the world has a place in it, and 
how it would interest you and other people, 
exciting your curiosity and occupying your 
time as you studied it. So she covered 
the quilt with a plain spread of muslin, 



and fixed it so you would be comfortabk 
under it, and some day find out how she 
made it, and then prize her taste and k>ve 
all the more because of it** 

When Mary ceased, Jacob was crying. 
And for a long time nothing was said. 
The old dock ticked steadily and solemnly 
in the ^Itoce. 

*' Can you take off the upper spread 
to>nK>rrow, Maiy ?" 

" Do you think," asked Maiy, " that 
you can be warm and comfortable under 
a polychrome quilt? 

*< And, Jacob, do you think you could 
ever come to have faith in a polychrome 
Bible?" 

^'A polychrome what?" asked Jacob 
Christman* 



I 



Poet and Critic * 



THE appearance, in rapid succes- 
sion, of a volume of verse and two 
volumes of prose from the hand 
of so fastidious and conscientious a writer 
as Mr. Woodberry is significant, not of 
haste, but of the maturing of a nature ex- 
ceptionally endowed with poetic insight 
and feeling, and with critical discernment 
and intelligence. The "Makers of Lit- 
erature " includes the articles which ap- 
peared in 1890 in " Studies in Letters and 
Life," with a number of additional chap- 
ters. If to these three recent volumes 
are added " The North Shore Watch and 
Other Poems," published in the same 
year, and the " Life of Edgar Allan Poe," 
which took its place in the American 
Men of Letters Series in 1885, Mr. Wood- 
berry's work may be studied in its entirety, 
and an adequate conception of his spirit, 
gift, methods, and achievement reached. 

No literary work from the group of 
younger men in American literature will 
better repay careful study ; it is doubtful 
if any work of the same period is so im- 
portant or so significant It is important 
because it continues the best tradition of 
literary expression in the New World both 
as regards substance and form ; and it is 
significant because it reveals, as only the 
>^'ork of a man of poetic nature can reveal, 

* WildEifiH, By George Edward Woodberry. The 
— M._^ , New York. %\2S, 

r George Edward Woodberry. The 
;NewYo' ^^ 



MacmllUn Company, New York. %\2S, 

^/i*ari cf Man. Efy George Edward W ,, _ .„ 

^»a«"l*Un Company. New York. %\Sk 

Tu '?{"*•' ^ Literaiurt, By George Edward Woodberry. 

The MacmlUaa Company, New York. |lja 



the spiritual and racial ideas which are 
slowly shaping a new national ideal in 
America. Mr. Woodbeny is a man of 
letters of an older but not of an anti- 
quated type ; one who has gained a just 
sense of values through a thorough educa- 
tion ; who uses scholarship without being 
fettered by it ; and who, by instinct and 
association, allies himself with the best in 
thought and form without losing touch 
with times and movements which, although 
on the way to perfection, are still crude 
in form and action. 

By profession a teacher of literature, 
whose rare good fortune it is to make 
students feel the spirit of art as well as 
learn its history, Mr. Woodberry knows 
the best that has been thought and said, 
and is in touch with that continuous revela- 
tion of the heart and life of the race which 
finds its varied and splendid record'in art. 
The touch of provinciality which has been 
the bane of much of our teaching and 
practice of literature is not in him; he 
never mistakes the crude for the original, 
or the eccentric for the real product of the 
new soil. He has that true perspective 
which, for men of artistic temper, it is the 
highest function of education to furnish. 
There are new chapters in the spiritual 
history of the race, but there is no new 
volume ; it is a continuous story, as vital 
in Greece as in modem England, as gen- 
uine, intimate, and true to life in the Italy 
of Dante as in the America of Whitman. 
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Mr. Woodbeny knows this great story — 
the romance of the race — ^by heart; he 
feels its vital quality, is in touch with its 
passion for beauty, and recreates it in his 
own imagination by virtue of the sympa- 
thetic unity which he establishes with it 
and the sympathetic insight which he 
brings to it He has gained access to the 
heart of literature by his possession of this 
art of spiritual divination; and he has 
also given his own tools fineness of fiber 
and keenness of edge. In verse and prose 
his command of expression is notable for 
accuracy, range, and that wholeness or 
continuity of structure which is the organ- 
izing principle of all true style. He gives 
not only his thought but its atmosphere 
and background. His work has unusual 
consistency and coherence, and betrays 
the precision of thorough thinking and of 
artistic shaping alike in sentence, para- 
graph, and completed article. " A New 
Defense of Poetry " is a model of clearly 
developed argument, as well as of nobly 
urged appeal to the most significant and 
spiritual facts of life. This thoroughness 
betrays at times a preoccupation with the 
shadings of expression which, as in parts 
of " Taormina," blurs a little the large out- 
lines of the landscape ; but it is the final 
evid f nee that the artist's mind works with 
his heart, and that the fine glow which 
everywhere rests on Mr. Woodberry's 
work is not a kindling of clouds, but a 
light on an ordered world. 

So finely poised between the art which 
has made its history and the art which is 
now depositing its material in the heart of 
the New World is Mr. Woodberry, and so 
delicately is his form adjusted to his 
thought, that his force and originality are 
more likely to find recognition twenty 
years hence than to-day. Many times in 
reading his verse and prose the sensitive 
ear seems to catch a far-off response ; as 
if, in some nobility of thought or felicity 
of phrase, there were a faint prophecy of 
future recognition. At heart Mr. Wood- 
berry is one of the truest products of the 
new soil and the new times. He is an 
American, not by virtue of some novelty 
of speech or manner, but by virtue of a 
certain attitude towards life and men. 
The national note in his work has a deep 
and resonant tone ; it is rich and full and 
of choral quality ; it is fresh and ringing, 
and yet harmonizing easily with the great 



tones of the past It is easy to recognize 
the novel type when it comes to light in 
a short story or striking description of life 
in some inland or remote or frontier com- 
munity, and the breezy and vigorous de- 
lineation is promptly and enthusiastically 
recognized as American ; something which 
has grown out of our soil. Very likely it is 
American and interesting, but it is oftener 
a bit of the surface of America rather than 
a glimpse into its spiritual life. Ever)' 
fresh growth of the soil is refreshing, and 
rekindles the waning hope of an original 
literature ; but all growths are not of equal 
vigor or beauty, and the things that spring 
from the surface of our active life must 
not be confounded with those which spring 
from its depths. 

Mr. Woodberry*s Americanism is to be 
found in his conception of society and his 
interpretation of art He is that rare 
person among men of high culture— an 
uncompromising democrat. He is not 
depressed by the defects of our applica- 
tion of the democratic principle to politics 
and the social order ; he is not blind to 
them, nor indifferent to their mean and 
sordid aspects, but he has unalterable 
faith in the possibilities of the human 
spirit His chapter on "Democracy" 
will become a classic when Americans 
really believe in men ; it is full of an in- 
sight which is religious in its quality and 
penetration, and it is full of a faith which 
gives the quality of a bugle-note to its 
affirmations. Thoroughly intelligent ex- 
positions of democracy have been rare on 
this continent If such expositions have 
been optimistic, they have usually been 
crude, flamboyant, and unconvincing; if 
they have been intelligent and dispassion- 
ate, they have generally been pessimistic, 
or uncertain and full of qualification. 
Mr. Woodberry knows his history, and is 
not blind to the actualities of the situa- 
tion ; but, basing his faith where alone 
faith in democracy can securely rest, on 
the divine nature of man, he welcomes the 
disappearance of the old order and the 
transference of authority from outward 
force to inward character. " It knows no 
limit ; it rejects no man who wears the 
form Christ wore ; it receives all into its 
benediction." While so many men of 
academic training are wasting tiieir power 
of service, not by their denunciation of 
public vices, but by their lack of sympathy 
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with the life of a great race forming itself, 
like all its predecessors, out of crudity and 
imperfection into harmony and beauty, Mr. 
Woodberry's summing up of achievement in 
the New World has the note of a new hope : 
The diffusion of material comfort among 
masses of men, on a scale and to an amount 
abolishing peasantry forever; the dissemina- 
tion of eclucation, which is the means of life 
to the mind as comfort is to the body, in no 
more narrow bounds^ but through the State 
universal, abolbhing ignorance ; the develop- 
ment of human capacitv in intelligence, energy, 
and character, under the stimulus of the open 
career, widi a result in enlarging and concen- 
traUng the available talent of the State to a 
compass and with an efficiency and diversity 
by which alone was ]>ossible the material sub- 
jugation of the continent which it has made 
triDutary to man*s life ; the planting of self- 
respect m millions of men, and of respect for 
others grounded in self-respect, constituting a 
national characteristic now first to be found. 
and to be found in the bosom of every child 
of our soil, and. with this, of a respect for 
womanhood, makinc: the common ways safe 
and honorable for her, unknown before ; the 
molding of a conservative force, so sure, so 
deep, so instinctive, that it has its seat in the 
ven* vitals of the State and there maintains as 
its blood and bone the princif>les which the 
fathers handed down in institutions containing 
our happiness, security, and destiny, yet main- 
tains tnem as a living present, not as a dead 
past ; the incornoration into our body politic 
of millions of half -alien people, without dis- 
turbance, and with an assimilating power that 
proves the universal value of democracy as a 
mode of dealing with the race, as it now is; 
an enthronement of reason as the sole arbiter 
in a free forum where every man may plead, 
and have the judgment of all men upon the 
cause ; a rooted repugnance to use force ; an 
aversion to war ; a public and private gener- 
osity that knows no bounds of sect, race, or 
climate; a devotion to public duty that ex- 
cuses no man, and least of all the best, and has 
constantly raised the standard of character ; a 
commiseration for all unfortunate peoples and 
warm sympathy with them in their strugi^les ; 
a love of country as inexhaustible in sacrifice 
as it is unparalleled in ardor ; and a will to 
ser\e the world for the rise of man into such 
manhood as we have achieved, such prosperity 
as earth has yielded us, and such justice as, 
by the grace of heaven, is established within 
our borders. 

The optimism which finds in democ- 
racy its final opportunity for realization is 
based on a view of the nature of man and 
the significance of life and art which finds 



expression in *» A New Defense of Poetry^ — 
one of the permanent possessions of .^er- 
ican literature ; a chapter which ought to 
be appointed to be read at short intervals 
in all places where literature is taught or 
life interpreted. 

The secret of the depth and fullness ol 
Mr. Woodberry's work is disclosed in his 
statements of the purpose of his latest 
critical work : •• To illustrate how poetry, 
politics, and religion are the flowering of 
the same human spirit, and having thrir 
feeding roots in a common soil, ' deep in 
the general heart of men.' " That he sees 
clearly the peril of the man of academic 
association is manifest ; his own deliver* 
ance from it is evidenced by the religious 
spirit of his work, its whole-heartedness, 
its depth and tenderness. One feels like 
speaking of his poetry with reserve, so 
distinct is the personal note in the earlier 
" North Shore Watch," and in the more 
recent verse of " Wild Eden." In the later 
poetic work there is greater freedom and 
a larger utterance ; passion of soul as well 
as love of beauty are in it ; out of memory 
imagination seems to gain a large human 
simplicity and tenderness whidi steadily 
climbs towards more inclusive and spir- 
itual uses and associations without losing 
its hold on what was once perhaps con- 
crete and actual. In these later poems» 
which disclose a relationship of experience 
behind many phases of expression, there 
are high ideality, the identification of 
aspects of feeling with aspects of nature 
which Shelley knew so well how to accom- 
plish, and a free and happy handling of 
verseforms. Mr. Woodberry has placed 
himself in the succession of the lovers, 
the interpreters, and the makers of litera- 
ture in America ; he has kept a fresh heart 
in the toils of the scholar, and a creative 
faith amid the turmoil and dust of a civil- 
ization which is still in the making. His 
work is not of uniform value, but it has 
great qualities, and some of it has the 
touch of permanence. It is not only a 
satisfaction to those who love the best in 
life and art, but it is prophetic of larger 
things to come. 
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About My Father's Business. By Austin 
Mpes. The Menhon Co, New York. 4%x7y4 in. 
2S5 pages. $iSl 

This belongs to the class of books amone which 
the Rev. C. M. Sheldon's arc the best known. 
More slovenly in literary form, it is more start- 
ling in its picture of degeneracy in the church. 
Mr. Miles assures us that he has modified the 
factsj for whose reality he vouches, lest he 
should be accused of overdrawing them. His 
characters are nearly all Methc^ists, but he 
tells us that his data have been taken from 
different denominations. Unable to dispute 
them, one may still believe them to be excep- 
tional. On the other hand, the contention of 
the New York "Evening Post," that the 
spiritual weakness of the modem church, 
whatever it be, is of a distinctively ethical 
sort, is, as we are convinced, correct 

As Talked in the Sanctum. By Rounsevelle 
Wildinan. Lpthrop Publishing Co., Boston. 5x7 in. 
2Si pages. $L 

Chat on various topics by a supposed editor, 
contributor, poet, and so on. Not as pungent 
or keen-witted as is requisite in such an under- 
taking. 

Bible History of Answered Prayer, The. By 

In this volume the Bible narratives relating 
to the subject are compiled with some exposi- 
tory comments; there are one hundr^ and 
thuiy-four cases in alL 

Big People and Little People of Other L^nds. 
5%^S^lS^ A^g«icanBookCo,New York. 

Cathedral Church of St. PauL By the Rev. 
Arthnr Dimodc M.A. (Ilhistrated) The Macmil- 
lan Co.. New York. 4%x7^ln. l^^pages. ^^ 

^*?.^'i?*,^^^*» *"*«• % Frank Parsons, 
a F.Taytor, Philadelphia. 5^x9 in. 597 v^ 
This volume is an arsenal of facte for social 
reformers, and an arsenal so well ordered that 
to find the right weapon never requires more 
than a moment's search. The general sub- 
jccte which receive the most extended treat- 
nient are the public ownership of public utili- 
H^ ^""^S* legislation, and home rule for 
ciUes. The first of these themes is presented 
in a chapter setting forth the statistics of pub- 
lic and private management of monopolies ; the 
^ond theme in a chapter riving the authori- 
ties who favcMT direct legislation, and the extent 
to which It has been unconsciously accepted 
by our democracy, as well as the arguments in 
favor of its systematic adoption ; and the third 
in a chapter bnnging out in a striking way the 
limitation upon the rights of municipal cor- 
porations. The general theme of the author 
IS toat the whole public should have as many 
nghte as a small part of the public, and thj^t S 



a few individuals in Boston, for example, have 
a right to lay electric wires, there is no reason 
whv the city should be denied that right 
Other themes treated are Civil Service R^ 
form, and various methods of securing the 
direct nomination and election of candidates. 
The whole volume is exceptionally well in- 
dexed, both by subiccte and by the names of 
the persons and places mentioned. There is 
no copyright— the volume being published 
solely to "spread tiie light" 

Confirmation. By tiie Right Rev. A. C. A. 

This elaborate treatise for the use of devout 
lavmen is written from the standpoint of the 
advanced Anglicans. To them Confirmation 
is Uie vehicle of a fresh spiritual gift, the com- 
munication of the indwelling of the Spirit of 
God. However judging of tiiat, tiie reader 
will feel the moral senousness of the rite 
deepened by Bishop Hall's treatment of it 
The interesting fact is mentioned incidentally 
Uiat the Episcopal Church receives by confir- 
mation more from the Methodist than from any 
other Church. 

Contes Bleus. By Sdouard Laboulaye. Edited 
fee. Fontaine, au LL.D. D. C. Heath & Co, 
Boston. 4y4X6i4hL m pages. 40c. 

Correggio. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. (Illus- 
Jj*^*f L 1^ Macmlllan Co- New York. (The 
P'**?-?'****" in Painting and Sculpture^ 5x7»4 
in. 147 pages. ||J5. 

Cycles. By Willis MarshaU. R.R.DonneUey 

& Sons Co., Chicago. 5x7ln. lllpages. 
Poems of a decidedly amateurish cast 
D. Dinkelspiel: His Gonvcrsationings. By 
S^S** I- P?!*^^, ailustrated.) The New Am 
Jterdam Book Co., New York. 5x7% In. 231 pages. 

•* Comic," but not humorous. 

Divine Discipline of Israel, The. By G. Bu- 

^atcva- evidence of a divme revelation was 
exhibited in the former uncritical views of the 
Bible, such evidence is presented with far 
more convincingness as the result of the his- 
torical criticism of modem scholars. The 
most convincing line of this evidence is the 
moral progress made in Israel, attesting a dis- 
ciplmanr divine influence. This evidence is 
concisel;r and clearly exhibited by Mr. Gray 
in ti^cmg the expanding and purifying of 
moral conceptions, the development of the 
Idea of personality, tiie humanizing of the 
social code, die transition from utilitarian to 
dismtcr^ted piety. Brief as the discussion is, 
It is adeauate to die case, and can be equally 
commended with some of larger dimension; 
zM more daboratc character. 
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for SecoiuUnr Schools. 
Ph.D. Benjunia H. 



^X7H in. X2 p^ 



Uy CharWft Burton Thwii 
^inborD ft Co^ Bostoo. 

Essentials of French Orsminsr, The. By C. H. 

(irandscnt D. C. Heath ft Co, Boston. 5x7 in. 

401 pages. |L 
Exercises in French Compositioo. By A. C. 

Kimbalt D. C Heath ft Co, Boston. ihixO/4, in. 

24 pages. 12c 

Faith and Sight. By William Pierson Merrill. 

Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 5x7H in. 175 

pages. |1. 
The rare merit of these essajrs is that they do 
impartial justice to both sides of the debate 
between theologians and agnostics. The long 
conflict of science and religion is really a 
conflict between two types of theology, the 
"objective" and the "subjective,'' the former 
dealing with the facts of scientific knowledge, 
the latter with the facts of religious conscious- 
ness. Evangelical theology Is mainly of 
the subjective type, agnosticism of the object- 
ive. Agnosticism is a valuable though dis- 
credited co-worker in the theological field. Its 
e.ssential positions are indorsedby the Bible, 
but it has no right to dogmatize as it does, or 
object to anthropomorphic conceptions of 
God for the satisfaction of the religious in- 
stinct. All thought scientific as well as theo- 
logical, is necessarily anthropomorphic ; and 
since we must think of God, we mus.t use for 
symbols of the divine mystery whatever is 
highest and best in man. Mr. Merrill, criti- 
cising the present theological confusion as 
strongly as President Hyde has recendy done, 
sees little progress made as yet by the repre- 
sentatives of the opposing types — the subject- 
ive and the objective—toward a better mutual 
understanding of their proper spheres and 
rights. He turns to the poets, especially 
Browning and Tenin-son, as " the true theo- 
logians of to-day,** for the eaual recognition 
which they give to the limits 01 knowleop^e and 
tlie needs of religion. Gaiming a scientifically 
valid basis for the essentials of Christian the- 
olog)% he insists that theology must make 
progress especially in the fields of psychology 
and sociology, or stand discredited. 

Forms of Prose Literature, The. By J. H. 

fiardiner. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 

5x;>,in. 4% pages. MJO. 
A critical study for advanced students of the 
diiTerent aspects of the literature of thought 
and the literature of feeling, with examples 
selected from a wide range of authors; a 
work which grew directly out of the expcri- 
tnce of its author as an instructor in Englbh 
at HafN'ard University, and which mav serve 
as an advanced work in the study of English 
composition, it also possesses interest and 
"nportance for the general reader. 

For the Sake of the Duchesse. By S. Walkey. 
(Illustrated.) Third Edition. Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., New York. 4«4x7>/4in. 247 pages. »I.2S. 
An exciting story of the French court in the 
days of Philippe d*Orleans, Regent. The plot 
>s well laid, and the narrative, though some- 
\vhat too sensational and florid, certainly holds 
ihe reader's attention continuously. 

PreshAir. By Anna B. Warner. (Illustrated.) 
Ar^icwi Tract Society. New York. 5x7% In. 162 



Oolden Autumn, A. By Mrs. Alexander. J.U. 
Upptecott Co, PliilniMpto- 4Hx7>4in. 3» 



50c. 

Commoni^ace. 

Greatest Gift, The. By A. W. Marchmont. 
P. M. Buckles ft Co., New York. 4^X7% in. 44S 
pages. $iJS, 

Greystone and Porphyiy. By Harry Thurston 
Peck. Dodd, Mead ft Co, New Yotk. 5%xS in. 
62 pages. $IJS, 

Mr. Peck has shown In manv ways hb remark- 
able facility in the commana of literary forms* 
and in more than one form he has revealed a 
good deal of natural power. In verse he is at 
his best, not when he uses hb dexterity, but 
when he lets his heart speak. It is in some 
of his shorter poems that one seems to hear 
the natural tone of the man. One poem of 
this kind, which is not without its reminis- 
cence of Lowell, but which is wholly free from 
imitation, may serve as an example : 

THB Omsa OXB 

Sweet Httle maid wiA winsone eyes 

That hugh an day tlnoagh tlie taqgled hair; 
Gazing with baby kxdcs so wise 
Over the arm oif the oaken chair. 
Dearer than yon b none to mt. 

Dearer than yon there can be none; 
Since in your laughing face I see 
Eyv* that tell of another one. 

Here, where the fireligiit softly gknri, 

Sheltered and safe and snog and 1 
What to yon b the wind that blows. 
Driving the sket of the winter storm ? 
Round your head the mddy light 

Glints on the gold from your tresses spaa. 
But deep te the drifting snow to^iSgtat 
Over the head of the other oon. 

Hold me close as yon sagdy stand 

Watching the d>ing embers shine ; 
Then shall I feel another hand 
That nestled once in thb hand of mine; 
Poor little hand, so cold and chin. 

Shut from the Kgfat of stars and snn, 
Chsping the withered roses stiU 
That hide the face of the sleqdng one. 

John Selden and His Table-Talk. By Robert 
Watersw Eaton ft Mains. New York t%xPU in. 
251 pages. 
Selden, who flourished durinjg the first half of 
the seventeenth century, eminent among Brit- 
ish jurists and statesmen, and more learned 
than any of his peers, had, according to his 
political opponent Lord Qarendon, ^ the best 
faculty of makine hard things easy, and of 
presenting them dearlv to the understanding 
of any man that hatn been known.** His 
Table-Talk, by which he is now best known, 
was taken down by the Rev. Richard Mil ward, 
his companion ana amanuensis for over twenty 
years. Coleridge declared that there was 
^•more Weighty oullion sense** in it "than in 
any equal number of pages of any uninspired 
wnter." Mr. Waters has mefixed an interest- 
ing essay on " Bygone TaWe-Talk Books,** 
and a sketch of Sdden*s career. 

Judges' Cave, The. By Margaret Sidney. 

Lothrop Publishing Co^ Boston. 5x7H hk m 

pages $1.50. 
The famous Judges* Cave— so called ; it is 
really but a niche formed by big boulders 
resting one against the other— is one of the 
objects of interest near New Haven. Tndi- 
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tion connects it with Goffe and Whalley, the 
fugitive Judges of Charles I. The author has 
made a careful study of colonial legends, and of 
what litde is known about the history of GofiFe 
and Whalley in America, and has constructed 
a romance of interest which is also a faithful 
picture of old-time life in New England. 

KingJ( 

toodi 

ttons by Byam . ^ 

York. 4x6 in. 114 pages. 

King Lear. (The Chiswick Shakespeare.) In- 
troduction and Notes by John Dennis, (illustrated^ 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 4x6 in. 155 pages. 
35c 

Lrife and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gentle- 
man. By Laurence Sterne. The Macmillan Co, 
New YoiL 2 vols. 5^x9 in. $X 

This edition of Sterne forms part of the 
** Library of English Qassics ** series, of the 
merits 01 which— clear, large type, good page- 
form, lightness of volume, and excellent library 
shape — ^we have more than once spoken. 

Life and Work of Dwight L. Moody. By the 
Rev. I. Wilbur Chapman, D.D. (Illustrated.) John 
C.W(iiston& Co., Philadelphia. 6x8>4in. 555pages. 

Mr. Moody, the greatest evangelist of tliis 
century, had deservedly attracts to himself 
so wide a popular interest that a biography of 
him by any competent hand could not fan to 
be eagerly sought for. For such a task Dr. 
Chapman was well adapted, at least by his 
intimate associations with Mr. Moody. His 
work, issued within little more than three 
months of Mr. Moodv*s death, has been ex- 
peditiously performed, and, for the quick 
despatch of it, very well. It goes without 
saymg that it is interesting. From a copy of 
a letter from Mr. W. R. Moodv inserted in 
the volume it appears that the family do not 
regard Dr. Chapman's action in anticipating 
the standard biographv. which they have ar^ 
rang;ed for as unfriendly, or as detracting from 
then* affectionate regard for him. This beine 
so, it was a great blunder from every point of 
view for the publishers to send out with this 




Life of William H. Seward, The. By Fred- 
eric Bancroft (With Portraits.) 2 vols. Harper & 
Bros., New York. S^AxV^iiL |5. 



Lingering 
PuW* 



By Edward 
Co., New York. 



_ Echoes. By Andrew J. Arthur. 
_ nbUshed by the Author, SaWm, Ma 4V4+7 in. 
179 pages. $L 

Longmans* ** Ship ** Literaiy Advanced Reader. 
miuslratefL) Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
4%x7in. 278 pages. 60c 

Manual of English History, A. 
M. Lancaster. American Book 
5x7V4in. IM pages. $L 

Man with the Hoe, The. By Edwin Markham. 
pnustrated.) The Doubleday & McCluie Co., New 
York. 4Hx6%in. 47 pages. 50c. 

Memoirs of the Baroness Cecile de Courtot. 

By her Great-Grandson, Moritz von Kaitenberg 

(Moritz von Bere). Translated from the German 

by Jessie Haynes. Henry Holt ft Co^ New York. 

5%x8Hin. 2^ pages. 0. ^ 

The heroine, for such she is, of this delightful 

memoir was lady-in-waiting to the Princess de 

lamballe, and accompanira her to London in 



her fruitless attempt to secure aid from the 
English royal famdy, was with her in her 
imprisonment, and stood beside Marie Antoi- 
nette behind the bars of the Temple on that 
dreadful day when the head of the Princess 
de Lamballe was carried by on a pike. The 
Baroness escaped by the intervention of her 
lover, went into Germany, became an inmate 
in a delightful German family, and afterwards 
returned to Paris while Napoleon was First 
Consul, to send back some of the most inter- 
esting impressions of the great ruler which 
have yet appeared. The memoir reads like a 
novel, and will receive fuller conmient 

Marriage Addresses and Marriage Hymnt. 
By Various Authors. Edited by Rer. O. P. WardeU- 
Yerbfirsh, M.A. Longmans, Green & Co. New 
Yoririx7»4ln. 211 pSges. Sija ^ 

Mr. Trunnell : Mate of the Ship Pirate. By 
T. Jenkins Hains. Lothroo PuUishing Co., Boston. 
5x7% in. 124 pages. $l£ —--^ 

A hard, rou^h, realistic study of saflors* life 
combined with some sensational sea-adven- 
tures. "The Windjammers," by the .same 
author, has been widely read. One rather 
wearies at the repeated and continuous bru- 
tality and coarseness. 

Modem Fish Culture in Presb and Salt Water. 
By Fred Mather. (Illustrated.) The Forest and 
Stream Publishing Company, New York. 5x7*s in. 
133pages. $2,. 

Moody's Latest Sermons. Authorized Edi- 
tion : Printed from Verbatim Reports. The Bible 
Institute Colportage Association, Chicago. 4*^x7 
in. i26i 



New En^^and Boyhood, A. By Edward 
Everett Hale. Little, Brown & Co^ Boston. 5x7*4 
in. SOOpages. $iJO. 
A new volume in the excellent collected edition 
of Dr. Hale*s works. He has rarely written 
anything^ more entertaining and at the same 
time typical of New England home and school 
life a generation ago. 

New Yorkers and Other People, The. By 
Fnuices Aj-mer Mathews. Godfrey A. S. Wieners. 
New York. 5x7Viin. 4X pages. SlJa 

Fairly good but not reaUy vigorous short 

stories. 

Nicaragua Canal, The. By William E. Sim- 
mons. (Illustrated.) Harper & Bros., New VorL 
5x8 in. 335 pages. |1JS. 
This volume is graphically written and attract- 
ively illustrated. Not only does it present with 
great clearness the topographical information 
relating to the engineering plans for the great 
canal, but it pictures the social and political 
life of the people in a manner at once en- 
livening and enlightening. On the whole, the 
picture of the fife of the people gives a 
favorable impression of Spanish-American 
self-government, for, while the suffrage is lim- 
ited and the conduct of elections sometimes 
farcical, the attention to pooular education, 
the subordination of the a -gy, and the gen- 
eral prosperity of the people, indicate that the 
government is being conducted in the interests 
of the people and not of a dass. 

Organisers and Their First Steps. By Rev* 

George E. Quin, S.J. (The Boy Savew Series.) 

Sacrwl Heart Library, New York City. 4%Xb»4 1«»- 

106 pages. 25c 

The scries which this booklet introduces, 

though prepared for Roman Catholics, » 
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sufficiently catholic to commend itsdf to Chris> 
tians of every denomination who are at work 
on the problem How to save our bojrs, partic- 
ularly the boys in their teens on citv streets. 
Father Quin lays emphasis on method as more 
important than personal magnetism, and it is 
preliminary methods that he discusses in this 
book. The next will take up the subject of 
natund attractions in juvenile societies. 

Passengers. By Myles Hemenway. Small, 
Mayoardft Co, Boston. 4V4X6Hiii. 290 paces. $12S, 
A trifle overwrought and morbid, but not with- 
out imaginative power, are these short stories. 

Personality of Truth, The. By the Rt Rev. 
Thomas Augustus Jaggar.D.D. Thomas Whittaker, 
New York; rrKeBohlea Lectures for 190(U 
4>/«x6S4in. 106 pages. |1. 
The three brief lectures in this volume under 
the several tides ^ Personality and the Truth 
of Our World/I " Personality and the Truth of 
Ourselves,** ** Personality and the Truth of Our 
Unseen Relations,** mamtain the thesis that 
** Truth to be truth for us must have in some 
sort personality." Only ** truth in personality 
makes available for us a conceotion of Deity 
which we can trust and love, ana a conception 
of duty in love-service which would transfi^ 
ure human life and relations.** The author has 
freed his subject from technicalities, and ]>re- 
sented its main points in a clear and convincing 
form. 

Rebel, The. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
Hujoerft Bros., New York. 4%x7Hin. 29S pages. 

Mr. Watson has a nice sense of style, and at 
times reminds one of Stevenson in the precise- 
ncss of effect produced by his word-pictures. 
His story is ox- the end of the reign of^Chariet 
lU and the Duke of York, later Tames 11^ 
plavs the villain*s part. The mixeagood ana 
evil in the hero are skillfully wrought together 
to make a character of strone purpose and 
individuality. The passion ana stress of the 
situations are great The book has the dash 
and \ngor, if not the humor, of tMr. Watson*s 
*' Galloping Dick** stories, which still, we 
think, remain his best achievement in fiction. 

Retribution and Other Addresses. By Samuel 
G. Smith. D.D.. LL.D. Curts & Jennings, Cinciii- 
naU. Sxkin. 152pages. $1. 
The six addresses collected in this volume are 
characterized by breadtii of view, a wide sug- 
gestiveness, ana a literary sti^e that rises at 
times into noble eloquence. The subjects are 
questions of the day, all but the closing sketch 
of President Lincoln. They are treated dis- 
cursively with the lieht but firm touch that 
characterizes a thinker familiar with the 
world's best tiious^t 

Revivsl of a Dead Church, The. By L. G. 
Broughton. The Bible Institute Colportage Asso- 
ciation. Chicago. 4Hx7in. 131 pages. 

Rhymer, The. By Allan McAulay. Charles 
' SLSl^* ^^^^ ^'^^ ^^^^ ^"* ^'^ ^'''^ 
A Scottish tale of real delicacy and true' feel- 
ing. Alison, the heroine, is a rare character- 
firm but loving, womanly, and sweet Robert 
Burns appears as one of the actors in the story, 
and plays a part not very creditable but quite 
consonant with bis known personal histoiy. 



Soul oT Man, The. By Dr. Paul Cams. 

Onostrated.) The Open Court Pablishii« Co, Cki- 

cago. 5>Ax7^ia. 433 pages. 
Thb second edition of a standard treatise, en- 
riched with illustrations of the work now pur- 
sued in physiol<M^cal laboratories, is an able 
exposition of the ** new psychology '* as taught 
by a numerous school. Another school vigor- 
ously combats its condusion, as announced by 
Dr. CanuL that the ego, or self, is not distinct 
from the idea which is diought at any moment; 
/. f^ if one is felling a tr«e, ** the idea of the 
tree ss the ego at that moment** Yet Dr. Canis 
himself says of this shifting egOi ''It brings 
into play now this, now that, concept orwidi.* 
// does? What is this «« it**? If die idea oi 
the tree is the ego, b this klea the ''it'* that 
brings up the various irrelevant ideas that flit 
through the forester's mind, as of a sick child 
at home, or the next day*s dection ? We deem 
Dr. Cams going too far when he says that this 
conception ^ has been generally accepted by 
psychologists.** Professor Ladd, of Yale, is 
one of many eminent representatives of a dis- 
senting school. The alternative view, as held 
by this school, is not Uiat which Dr. Cams 
seems to think the only such, viz., the soul as 
a m^terious entity distinct from the life of the 
individual. The soul On Greek, psyche^ or life) 
is simply life as individualized in any being. It 
realizes no unity in its shifting ideas, but rather 
in its active pursuit of chosen ends. Such 
unity is not given to it, but achieved by it in 
the devdopment of the permanent center of 
activity we caU personality^ in which it is as 
certain as any fact of feding or consciousness 
can be that the thinker is not identical with 
what he thinks. 

Storming of Stony .Point, The. By Henry P. 

Johnston, A.M. (IlhistratedJ James T. Whfte ft 

Co^ New York. ^x8iB. 2ili»ges. 
The publishers are justified in stating that this 
is the fullest and by far the most interesting 
account of the Stony Point episode ever 

Srinted. The author has seen all original* 
ocuments extant has reproduced rare ma^ 
and with care and study nas produced a his- 
torical monograph of genuine value. 

Stoiy of the Boers, The. Published by the 

Authority of the South African RepabBci. ByC 

W.Vanf>erHoogt. (lUustrated.) Harper ft Braa^ 

NewYork. 4>>i^(7^in. 285pages. 50c 

This volume tells its story much better than 

its official authorization would lead the reader 

to expect. It presents, of course, the official 

documents bearing upon the controversy widi 

Great Britain, but these formal documents, 

when of any lencrth. are set off b)r themsdves, 

so that the thread of the narrative is not broken 

nor its animation lost 

Sylva. By Elizabeth G. Crane. The A. D. P. 
Randolph Co., New York. 4%x7%in. 90 pages. %\. 

Training of the Young in Laws of Sex. By 
Rev. the Hon. E. LytteHon. LongroauL Greea ft 
Co., New York. 5x7% InTl 17 pages. |L 

Toiling of Felix and Other Poems, The. By 
Henry van Djflca. Charles Soibner^ Sons, New 
YoriL 5x7% hi. 88 pages, ft 
A new volume of verse, which contsdns two 
long poems, " The Toiling of Fdix," already 
widely read in the pages ol ^ Scriboer^s Ma(- 
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azinc," and ** Vera," a beautiful piece of work, 
touched with the finest pnoetic skill and the 
surest spiritual insight, which now appears for 
the first time. In addition there are eight 
shorter poems, one of which, *' Another 
Chance,** appeared in the columns of The 
Oudook, and is strongly dramatic in treatment. 
The others are pure lyrics, full of that quality 
of apparently careless ease which proves Dr. 
van Dyke a real poet 



Under Orders: Not His Own Master. By Mrs. 



Unto 



laeruraere: not his uwn Master. iSyMrs. 
G. S. Reaney. Advance Publishing Co.,Chica«L 

to Him. By John H. Vincent. Flemint 
H. Revcll Cc'New York. 4%x7 in. 31 pages. 10c 
Vengeance is Mine. By Andrew Balfour 
(Uhistrated.) Tbe New Amsterdam Book Co., Ne« 
York. 4*^X7% In. 307 pages. $1J0. 

Wager, The, and Other Poems. By S. Weir 
Mitchell,M.D.«LL.D. The Century Co., New York. 
5x7«y4in: 47 pages. $L 



Notes and Queries 



It is seldom possible to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. Those who 
find expected answers late in coming will, we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising 
from the constant pressure of many subjects upon our limited space. Communications should 
always bear the writer^ s name and address. 



You say, "The Giurch is the society author- 
ized oy Christ to promote the keeping of his com- 
mandmenisr From vour standpoint, what are his 
commandments ? It m our opinion that the Chrisr 
tian is not under any exiemal faiw ; having received 
the spirit of Christ, he is free from the law through 
the righteousness of Christ dwelling in him as a me- 
giving principle of conduct. God made the bird 
happy, and it sings. '" The fruit of the Spirit is k>ve, 
joy. peace," etc. ^ Every one that is born of the 
Spirit" is righteous, and loves righteousness as nat- 
urally as the bird loves to sing. Are we mistaken ? 

It is quite true, as the foregoing implies, that Chnst 
shifts the seat of authority from outside of a man to 
within him. This does not alter the fact that there are 
spedhed modes of action to be observed, which are none 
the less laws though the good heart follows them spon- 
taneously rather than by commandment. But so long 
as one is less than perfectly good, so long it will be 
necessary to keep these specified modes of action, or 
laws, in view as a standard to aim at. So Jesus had to 
say to his disciples, ** A new commandment give 1 unto 
you, that ye love one another." The missionary impulse 
is natural to the Christian spirit, but Jesus strengthened 
it by an express commandment : ** Make discipl^ of all 
nations, teaching them to observe whatsoever I have 
commanded you." In this matter the spirit of Paul is to 
be cultivated, which he said was **not without law to 
God, but under law to Christ." Otherwise religion runs 
a risk ol becoming more emotional than dutif uL 

I have "Keith on the Prophecies'* (Presbyte- 
rian Board of Publication). What degree of safe 
conficknce may be felt in the applications and inter- 
pretations of prophetic Scriptures therein proposed? 
Can vott refer me to any more judidous ana trust- 
wortfiy work having the same general scope and 
design as the one named? K, L. W. 

It is not a work that we can fully confide in. Study Pro- 
fessor W. R. Smithes "* Prophets of Israel " (Macmillan), 
and then take up Professors Sanders and Kent's ** Mes- 
sages of the Earlier" and '' Later Prophets" (Scribners). 

If Christ is not of the same* material with God 
—that is, if he is not, in every meaning of the word, a 
partaker of the Father's i//z7ir^ nature— of what value 
to man is the atonement ? To be redeemed by any 
one lower in divinitv than God himself is no real 
redemption, for none but God has power to cleanse 
from sin. Christ declares himself to be the Son of 
God in many places. ** Dost thou believe on the 
Son of God ? It is he that Ulketh with thee " (John 
be 35). Can you dechre in contradiction that He is 
not God's Son ? Or, doing so, can you hold up as a 
model man one whom his own words condemn as a 
liar? Please answer this in the next number of 
The Outkiok. A. S. M. 

We are as thoroughly convinced as you are that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God in the most intimate sense of 
|he phrase. Possibly you imagine th* divine and th* 



human natures to be of different ldnd& If so, you will 
think better by regarding them as of one and the same 
kind, diff enng only as infinite and finite. If you speculate 
on what this divine, as well as human, nature is in its 
inmost substance, keep close to the Scriptural Une, which 
represents it only as an ethical nature, i, /., one to which 
love and righteousness are natural. * 

i. In the current number of the "Popular 
Science Monthly " Protesior Le Contc states in his 
article, "A Century of Geology," that very recently 
Du Uois has discovered in "Java the skull, teeth, 
and thigh-bones of what seems to be a veritable 
missing hnk/' Has any competent description or 
criticism of these relics been published, and. if s«». 
where can it be obtained ? 2. Also^ in a recently i»u!> 
lished article by Mrs. Humpliry W ard, noticed in the 
last issue of the " Literary Digest," mention is made 
of the Book of Enoch and otner ajxjcalyptic litera- 
ture of the second century B.C., edited by Protes^^r 
Charles. \\ ill you kindly state where a good Eng- 
lish translation of this literature can be obtainwi. 
eiiK'Cially of the Book of Enoch t D. W, U. 

1. See an article by the late Professor O. C. Marsh in the 
** American Journal of Sdence*' for June, 18%. A sum- 
mary statement of the case Is on pages 3-6 of " Man 
Past and Present " (Macmillan). 2. See " The Sibylline 
Oracles," translated by Dr. Terry (Eaton & Mains, New 
York). 

Where can 1 find the best replies to the theo- 
ries of a dual mmd in Hudson's ** Law of Psychic 
Phenomena"? T. P.T. 

You wiU find one in Volume IX., page 234, of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, of which 
a set is, no doubt, in the library near you. 

Will some of your readers be so kind as to 
tell me where to And the lines which run somewhat 
as follows: 
•* Earth is crammed with heaven. 
And every common bush aflame with God. 

J.F.L. 
James Russell Lowell, we think. Is the author. 
** E. P. S.," whose inquiry for a paraphrase of 
the Gospels in modern English we answered March 24. 
is informed that one will shortly appear in the " Messagw 
of the Bible " series, now bemg issued by Charles Saib- 
ner*s Sons, New York. The first volume of it, containing 
the Synoptic Gospels, is expected before midsummer 
from the pen of Professor Thomas C. Hall, of Union 
Theological Seminary. 

** The Ethics of Gamb ing." The correspond- 
ent who inquired for a book on this subject some time 
since can obtain one by Professor W. Douglas Mackenue 
from the Sundaj^School Union, Ludgate Hill, London. 
Copies of a somewhat mutilated edition ot it in this 
country can be procured by addressing ** The Seminary 
Press," 43 Wanrea Attcbim, Chicago. 
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The Philippine Questioii 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

In your editorial entitled " Bishop Pot- 
ter on the Philippine Question '^ it seems 
to me that you have said as much as can 
be said i;i support of your side of the ques- 
tion. And yet there are some of us who 
favor the other side of the question, who 
are not convinced by your line of argu- 
ment No one can doubt Bishop Potter's 
sincerity in speaking as he does on the 
subject, but one may with propriety doubt 
the value of an opinion formed after a 
visit of four days to Manila, which is the 
length of time the daily press states was 
covered by his stay in that city.* 

It is true that you endeavor to support * 
your position by reference to the testimony 
of others who have written upon the ques- 
tion ; but so far as that goes, the testimony 
which might be offered in rebuttal is 
equally convincing and quite as trust- 
worthy. 

At any rate, it seems to the writer that 
any opinion as to the capability of the Fili- 
pinos to govern themselves, whether it be 
in support of one side of the question or 
the other, must be more or less theoreti- 
cal, and the only method by which the 
question can ever be justly settled is to 
give the Filipinos an opportunity to show 
what they are capable of accomplishing in 
the way of self-government Until that is 
done, any mere statement of opinion, 
whether inclining to one side or the other, 
no matter by whom it may be uttered, 
cannot be regarded as proof positive, and 
is nothing more than conjecture. After 
carefully weighing all the testimony I can 
gather, I am inclined to believe that it is 
quite possible the Filipinos are capable 
of self-government Not the complete 
self-government of which we believe our- 
selves capable, but one which would 
answer such ideals as they cherish, and 
prove in time the foundation of a higher 
and completer form of government With 
this conviction, I cannot but feel that it 
would be a matter of commoii justice to 
them, and the manly thing for us, to say 
to them, in effect : " We realize that you 
have put up a good fight, but it must be 

Mnaccuntely stated, however. Ht^»as there coosider- 
ilNy more thin four days.— The EoiTOUi 



clear to you that you are no match for us 
in battle. We also appreciate your de^re 
for liberty and independence, and are 
willing to grant you an opportunity to 
prove your ability to govern yoursehes. 
In order to carry out the experiment, 
we will, on a certain date, withdraw our 
troops from the islands, we will retain \xxt 
ourselves space for a naval station, and 
we will give you ten years in which to 
show your capacity for governing your- 
selves. We will protect you from foreign 
interfereiKe, but will not allow you to 
enter into alliance with any other civil 
power. If, during this time, you fail to 
prove your ability to govern, we will 
step in and interfere, in the interest ti 
peace ; on the other hand, if, at the expira- 
tion oif the time, you have so conducted 
>'our affairs that we are satisfied oi your 
fitness for independence, we wiU grant it 
and withdraw our protection.** 

Doubtless some of your readers will 
look upon this proposition as Utopian, 
but I am convinced that only by some 
such plan as this can the question be re- 
moved from the mere theoretical to^e 
practical stage and be justly decided. 
Whether it succeeds or fails, we shall have 
the satisfaction of knowing that we have 
dealt justly by a people who have been 
struggling for liberty for a hundred years 
or more. If it succeeds (and I believe it 
will), then the question frought with so 
much danger and perplexity to us, the 
question of holding territory in Asiatic 
waters, will be settled. 

We may thus give these people an 
opportunity to work out their own salva- 
tion, and perhaps save them from fall- 
ing into the clutches of politicians and 
carpetbaggers. Already there are signs 
of an invasion by this class of men. I 
quote from a letter by Poultney Bigdow 
to the "Independent" of March 29 ai- 
titled " Spanish versus American Rule in 
Manila.'^ Referring to a conversation 
with " the head of a large shipping house 
which has for many years been established 
in Manila, New York, and London," he 
says : " I asked him if he thought the 
American officials were worse than the 
Spanish ones. He said yes — the Span* 
iards were content with smaller bribes." 
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On concluding his article, Mr. Bigelow 
also sajrs : " During my short stay in 
Manila there were already signs that the 
professional politician was about to inau- 
gurate his rule there.'* Certamly no one 
can be proud of the way we have managed 
affairs in the Philippine Islands. Thus 
far our attempt at government there has 
been most disastrous to ourselves and the 
Filipinos ; it has cost us hundreds of mill- 
ions of dollars, thousands of valuable 
lives ; it has cost us the' good will of the 
Filipinos, and made them our enemies. 
We have given them nothing better than 
they had before; taxes are higher, the 
prices of food have been increased, and 
liquor-saloons have been multiplied. Not 
the least unfortunate result has been the 
weakening of our national fiber and con- 
science. 

Already the. greed for additional terri- 
tory is beginning to animate our people, 
showing itself in various ways. This has 
always been the result when a powerful 
people have begun to acquire territory ; it 
is simply history repeating itself. This 
was the course of Rome, and it is the his- 
tory of England to-day, and, I may add, of 
France and Russia. Within the past few 
weeks the writer has seen in the daily 
press at least two propositions that the 
United States should seize the Central 
American States, and with them the right 
to build the proposed canal where we 
pleased. Another proposal has been the 
annexation of Mexica And more than 
one demand for the annexation of Cuba 
has been made, in direct violation of our 
declaration that we had no intention of 
doing such a thing. Familiarity with the 
thought of territorial expansion will surely 
lead us into the paths and practices of the 
"robber nations," with all their attendant 
dangers and wars. Let us make an effort 
to escape these evils by doing a simple 
act of justice and following the course 
which would naturally suggest itself to 
any honorable man, thus giving to a strug- 
gling people freedom, at the same time 
regaining our lost position in the sight of 
the world as a liberty-loving and generous 
nation, and settling the vexed Philippine 
question* 

Henry Griffith Keasbey. 

Brya Mawr, Pi. 

[Suppose, as the result, the Filipinos in 
power proceeded to cut off the heads of 



Filipinos who had been friendly to the 
Americans, and to loot the houses of 
Spanish residents, and to murder the 
Spanish women and children, all of which 
it is officially reported they have done 
wherever our forces have been withdrawn, 
what would be our degree of responsibility 
for the result? And what would be our 
status before the civilized worid in saying, 
We will not protect life and property from 
murder and brigandage in the Philippines, 
and no one else shall? — ^Tue Editors.] 

The Moimon Qaestion 
7b the Editors of The Outlooh: 
. Permit me to thank you for your veiy 
great fairness and impartiality in present- 
ingthe facts and drawing just conclusions 
on all the great questions of the day. 

I wish to make a few observations on 
the Mormon question. Perhaps I have 
had unusual advantages of observation, 
as I have had a more or less intimate 
acquaintance with the Mormon common 
people since 1886. Of the leaders in the 
Church and the politicians I know no 
more than you do. But of the common 
people I ought to know, for I have lived 
among them, and they are employed al- 
ways upon our ranch, and I have many 
friends among them (and some enemies). 
First, I wish to remark that one can find 
almost anything that he is looking for. 
If he goes to Utah with the impression 
that the Mormon people are bigoted, 
depraved, disloyal, cunning, and hypo- 
critical, doubtless he can find plenty of 
evidence to strengthen him in this view, 
for there are such people there, no doubt; 
I have known a few; and there are a 
very great number of people who believe 
that there is such a class, and it is easy 
to find them and to receive their hearsay 
evidence. 

Again, if one goes there believing that 
the Mormons are indeed what they are in 
name, "saints," he can very easily get 
this belief built up. The simple truth is 
that Mormon people are much as other 
people; to understand them you must 
remember that while the first Mormons 
were doubtless rather above than below 
the average of intelligence, the later ones 
were rather ignorant, and many of foreign 
birth, and all, with hardly an exception, 
had in them the religious instinct car- 
ried to the last degree* Then, to further 
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explain the present condition, you must 
consider the influence of a practical trial 
of their own theories, and the influence of 
the "Gentile" world, and of their own 
peculiar environment 

When first I knew Utah, there were 
practically no free schools there. The 
attitude of the people was distinctly relig- 
ious, almost to severity. There was a 
very evident effort, almost a realization, 
of a puritanical style of life. There was 
attempt to regulate even the outer details 
of life, such as dress, habits of living, etc. 
There was a seriousness and almost a 
gloom in the lives of the people that, 
while very impressive, was rather depress- 
ing to me. There was the spirit that 
says, " Come ye out from among them." 
Of course there was the social dance that 
has always been the institution of the 
people. I rode among many villages, 
and lived always among the people, con- 
cealing my identity and attitude for pru- 
dential reasons. 

There was at this time a fierce defend- 
ing of polygamy, and it was more apt to 
be heard from the lips of women than 
from men. I think that the attitude of 
the Mormon people on the polygamy ques- 
tion has been much misunderstood among 
Eastern people. It has been almost al- 
ways assumed that when the man entered 
into polygamy he did it in spite of a heart- 
broken wife, or wives, already installed, and 
that he did it for reasons of lust I do not 
think this view at all just to the Mormons. 
No doubt there were plenty of such cases, 
but the rule, I think, was that the man 
entered into the relation with the consent 
and approval of his first wife. At least, 
I remember well that our foreman on the 
ranch refused to enter into polygamy, 
when his one wife wished him to do so. 
Just what her feeling was in the matter I 
cannot say, but the belief that she held 
caused such a desire upon her part In 
practice I think men were often reluctant 
to enter into polygamy. Women always 
seem to have more serene faith than men, 
and no doubt there was some concealed 
skepticism in the hearts of the men as 
to the real inspiration of the all^;ed 
revelation that commanded polygamous 
marriages. 

Just what the motives of the leaders of 
the Church were in announcing the new 
doctrine of the suspension of the practice 



of plural marriage I do not know, and 
naturally I suspect that the best faith may 
not have been intended at the time ; but, 
however that may be, I am sure that the 
people accepted the c^ict, and did it with 
a sense of relief and suppressed gladness. 
There were several reasons for this will- 
ingness to abandon plural marriages. In 
the first place, it was depressing to business 
to have so many of the leading citizens in 
the penitentiary ; in the second place, there 
has alwajrs been much more pressure ffom 
public opinion than we have supposed; 
and, thirdly, and more important than all, 
the younger generation lacked very mudi 
of the serene faith of their fathers, and 
did not at all like polygamy. Many were, 
indeed, in open rebellion agsunst it before 
the dispensation came. Wherever there 
had been an imhappy plural marriage the 
children of it were bitter in thdr opposition 
to the system ; and, naturally, while the 
fruits of happy polygamous marriages bad 
little or nothing to say, the other side pre- 
sented their case, with the result that most 
of the testimony given was against the 
system. ' 

Well, to make a long story short, po- 
lygamy is dead in Utah, and no earthly 
power can revive it Nor do I believe 
that any large or influential party in Utah 
wishes to see it revived. 

You may believe all the stories that you 
read of the kindliness and sinrit of co- 
operation among the Mormon people. 
There is no more hospitable people. They 
are honest, as a rule, truthful, helpful one 
toward another, trying honestly in their 
way to live saintly lives. But they are 
composed of flesh and red blood, and they 
are a mixed people, and ignorant, as a rule, 
and they have been isolated from the 
world. And they have not always been 
loyaL Indeed, the hope that they could 
one day build up a great State in Utah, 
and that they could gradually absorb all 
the lands about them until diey had ab- 
sorbed the whole continent, was one of 
their dreams. 

They are a loyal people today. Fur- 
thermore, there is not the " solidarity " 
among them that you are led to expect. 
They differ, and argue for and against this 
National policy or the other, and are, so 
far as I can see, as much American as Mxxf 
other people of the same blood and edn* 
cation. It pleased me to see that thebeaf 
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€i Mormons took sides on the Roberts 
case, some defending his right to his seat, 
others openly arguing against it and hoping 
that he would not be seated. This is 
not saying that their Church does not influ- 
ence them politically more than other 
Churches do their adherents. There is no 
question in my mind that their religion, 
though having in it what seem to us many 
false tenets, yet influences their lives and 
for the better. For instance, among the 
men upon our ranch, I do not think that 
we have ever employed a Gentile who did 
not swear; yet few of the Mormon boys 
have had this vice. I give them every 
chance to defraud me or to work against 
my interests, but they are loyal towards me, 
and do their work with a cheeriness and 
good faith, without overseers, that disprove 
Use assertion that they look upon the 
Gentile as legitimate prey. 

Last fall I rode again through the Mor- 
mon villages and slept in the Mormon 
beds and ate with the Mormon families. 
The change that has come over the people 
in thirteen years is astonishing. To-day 
the children are in free schools. ITiey 
cany home the best modem text-books. 
On the tables of their cozy sitting-rooms 
are the new periodicals. The people are 
more alert, more hopeful, less suspicious 
of the Gentile, more eager to get on in 
the world. And if they keep good books 
and modem periodicals from the outer 
world on the tables, the " Mormon ques- 
tion " will solve itsell 

Yet there is no question of the spread 
of Mormonism. That it will spread now 
more rapidly than ever before I have no 
doubt Polygamy was a deterrent force. 

M«daiilc5bai»,0. JOSEPH E. WlNG. 

Concerning the Trinity 
n the Editors of Jlie Outlook : 

I was much interested in the perplexed 
inquiry erf " A Reader of The Outlook " 
who sought light in endeavoring to rec- 
oncile the trinity and the unity of God. 
The letter was published in your issue of 
March 31, and was followed by an article 
signed L. A., written presumably by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, in which he attempted 
to explain the paradox. I have always 
been sorely puzzled by the attitude of 
those members of the Christian Church 
who claim that the trinity and the unity 
of God are one and the same, and I read 
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the article from a real desire to gain their 
point of view. If people were asked to 
believe the mystery through faith^ I would 
appreciate that it were futile to attempt 
to understand the doctrine inteUectuaUy ; 
but since it is claimed that the doctrine 
can be made clear through reasoning, I 
may be pardoned for asking a few 
questions. 

Is the illustration of the " artist, father, 
friend " a happy one, since this represents 
three aspects of one and the same man, 
whereas it is contended that the three 
aspects of the " Triune God " are " Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit" ? Is it not difficult 
to grasp the idea of God being his own 
father, his own son, and having his holy 
spirit separate and apart from his spiritual 
self? Jesus on earth speaks of his 
"Father in heaven," and the New Tes- 
tament relates that a voice is heard from 
heaven saying, " This is my beloved Son." 
Does not this imply two different person- 
alities ? Does not the fact that Jesus was 
bom of a human mother make it difficult 
to understand how Jesus and God could 
have been one and the same?* The 
article states that " the advent into history 
of the belief that God was in Christ, that 
in the life of Jesus the Christ the life of 
the before unknotvn God [?] was manifested, 
has changed, it might almost be said 
has revolutionized, Uie attitude of mind 
toward God ; it has converted it from an 
attitude of dread to one of trust, from 
one of awe to love." This statement is 
entirely incompatible with the statement 
which follows at the close of the article. 
I refer to the one that points out that the 
fundamental article of all Christian faith 
is the old fundamental article of the Jew- 
ish faith, u ^., " Hear, O Israel : the Lord 
our God is one God." I have only to 
quote the words that follow these words 
in Deuteronomy to show that the God 
that was knoum to Israel was a God that 
was toiled: " And thoii shaltlove the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, with all thy 
soul, and with all thy might." Jesus 
rightly said that this command and the 
command in Leviticus, " Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself," were die two greatest laws 
of his religion, Judaism. 

Another Reader of The Ootlook. 

_ * Vet I but ft does not main H difficnh to concehre that 
God wai in Jeans manifesting himaelf to all men by hit 
spiritual indwelfing la ooa maa^TKB Bditom. 
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The Value 
of Reputation, 

A reputation based on half a cen- 
tury's experience, dealing directly 
with the women of the family all over 
the world, is unique, and stimulates a 
worthy pride. The Singer Manu- 
facturing Company aims to main- 
tain its well-earned reputation for (air 
dealing during all time. It is perma- 
nent, its offices are in every dty of 
the world, and parts and supplies for 
its machines can always be easily 
obtained. 

Sold ott iastmlmettiSm 

Old macblaeu iakea la exebMnge* 

The Singer Hanafactariog Co^ 

••Sewbif JVUKfaiM Makcn for the Worid.** 



K great 
Remedy for 
Rheumatism 



Mr. J. R. Mdne, of the Amer^ 
lean Trading ' Company, Front 
Street, New York, writes: "Your 
Tartaruthinb for riienmatism 
it simply grbaT. I want to pre* 
sent some of it to friends of mine. 
Please send me half a dozen bottles. 



TWrfarTI rhfiM If aupptitd in bofflM eoM- 
tntmiug SO doaea at $1,00 and tan, he eh* 
tttUted of ail drttffghit* arp^&t^flrea frff «•«<!• 
i'ampkUUtcitIi Tegiimoniatt aent FREE. 



McKESSON & ROBBINSy 

97 Fulton Street, New York. 
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Growing Children 

When children are growing they 
require an excessive amount of food, 
not only to supply the waste due to 
their active habits, but to supply 
constructive material to their grow- 
ing frames. Cereal foods are among 
those necessary to the best growth 
and wheat is the best of the cereals. 

CREA^ or 
\ynEAT 

is the most nutritious of the wheat 
food preparation, as it is free from 
the indigestible husk, contains only 
a little starch, which is the poorest 
of foods, and retains all the really 
nutrient elements. 

Cream of Wheat Co^ AUnncapolb, Minn. 
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During Sprinff house-cleaninff and after slcknea Pistt 
Chlorides thould be sprinkled freely on the Hoon u 
allowed to dry before thie carpets are relaid. 

^ Piatt's Chlorides'* Is an odorless, colorless Uqaidr 
of great disinfecting power, and as each board of t 
floor retains some Chlorides, a lasting purif>in{ dea i 
obtained and the ravages ol insects prevented. 

Directions for use:— Mix in a bowl one part of Pbti 
Chlorides with four parts of water and sprinkle vit^ 
whisk-broom. 
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Premium 

Bacon 

and Swift's Premium Hams 
represent the highest point in 
ham and bacon production. 
Swift's Silver Leaf Lard is 
America's standard of purity. 
U. S. Government Inspected. 
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In addition to the Yegular styles of Grands 
and Uprights in the choicest woods, we 
are displaying some special designs io 
LOUIS XIV, RENAISSANCE, and 
COLONIAL cases, and will give esti- 
mates on other designs conforming to 
any architectural requirements. 
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The Clark and Quay Cases in the 
Senate. The Porto Rican Bill. 
South Africa. 

Encouraging Tendencies in American 
Life. By Lyman Abbott. 

Will It Last? New York's Problem. 
By Jacob A. Riis. 
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BUFFALO WILL INEVITABLY BECOME 
THE GREATEST MILLING CITY ON EARTH 



-^Ntw York Tima. 



Buffalfr-The Electric City 

^e are offerinif niiiety lots on Loverlog Aveotse, being a part ol Delaware Hill^ tt prices and tipoii 
terms which make them a safe» consenrativet and at the same time a wonderfully profitable investment 
lor small amoants ol money* Tlie land is in the lieart ol the new hi^h-dass residence district, the 
higrhest, airiest part of tlie dty, with very attractive sorrocmdlnsis. Electric cars on two sides; five 
mlniftcair walk to the Pan-American Ezpositloa Groundk^ _ 

"Wie gave ftiH particolar^ with a fine birdseye view. In tlie Maga'tine Number ol The Outlook, 
dated April 7tlu You will be Interested In reading and seeing what was there published. Wie would 
be very glad to send you further infomution concerning the city, Pan-American EzpositloOy or the 
propert y we have for sale* 

HATMAKER INVESTMENT COMPANY 
535-545 ElllcoU Square - - - - - Buffalo, N. Y. 

BUrrALO, WITH NIAGARA FALLS BEHIND IT, IS LOOMING UP AS THE 
CHIEF MANUFACTURING AND SHIPPING CENTER OF THE INTERIOR 

— A5w York Tribune. 
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Clearing: Sale 



of some special lots of 



Imported Wash Dress Goods 

At Less Than V2 Regular Price. 

\\2y2C 
\\2y2C 




Registtrtd Tradt-MM 



Fancy Scotch Corded Ginghams, 
"ng a full range of colors, 
ill 



cy 
includini 
reduced from 35 and 25c 

French Printed Organdies, re- 
duced from 35 and 40c. ; Printed 
I ndia Dimities, reduced from 25c. 

Scotch Madras Shirtings, for ) ^ ^ , 
\Vaisl5, etc., reduced from ^^[iZyzCm 

SUk Weft Shirtings, reduced \^tr 
from 50c JZOU 

(None of these lots are large and we cannot send samples of them.) 

Our regular stock of imported Washable Cotton and Linen fabrics, including Madras for shirtings, Piqu6s (white and 
colored). Linen Tweeds and other materials for skirts. Fancy Embroidered Swisses, Dimities, Pure Linen Lawns, Faac} 
Grenadiines and Zephyr Ginghams, is unusually full and attractive. - ■ 

Mail orders have oar prompt and careful attention. 

JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO. 



Printed Tucked Muslin, all good pat- ) 1 r^ 
terns, reduced from 40c J lOU 



French Grenadines, black grounds, ^ . ^ 
with printed designs in color, reduced [ 15C 
from 35c. ) 

Piques, Checks and stripes in woven 
colors, especiaUy attractive for skirt- 
ings, reduced from 65 and 75c 

Fancy Swiss Spot Muslins, reduced 
from 50 and 40c 



1 25c 
1 25c 



"The Linen Store," 



14 W. 23d Street. N. Y. 



A Sample Package 

Wheatena 



OF 



with some new recipes by the Principal of 
the Boston Cooking School 
will be sent 
on receipt of 
4c. in stamps. 




•oM bf all OroMM 



FREE 



HEALTH FOOD COMPANY, 
61 Fifth Avenue, New York. City 
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Seomtor Clmrk Uoscat«tf 



The vote of the Sen- 



ate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections that the seat of 
Senator Clark, of Montana, should be 
declared vacant was the most gratifying 
political event of last week. Best ot all, 
the decision was unanimous. Since the 
time of the Civil War at least it has been 
customary for the votes of election con- 
test committees to follow party lines. 
In the present case it was expected that 
the fact that Mr. Clark was a Silver 
Dcmocr.it would influence some Democrat 
or Populist to vote in his favor, and it 
was feared that the fact that Mr. Clark was 
a protectionist and an expansionist might 
lead some Republican to wink at the 
methods by which the election was secured. 
But every member of the Committee voted 
that a Senator whose election was pro- 
moted by such unscrupulous use of money 
on the part of his accredited agents could 
not, without disgrace to the Senate and 
peril to the Commonwealth, be permitted 
to hold his seat This decision is a great 
\ ictory for political morality, and goes far 
to establish the principle that the proof of 
corrupt practices by the agent of any po- 
litical candidate renders void his election. 



Mr. Quay. cuim. '^he spcech made last 
week by Senator Bur- 
rows, of Michigan, against the seating of 
^tr. Quay seems to us an unanswerable 
argument. Only two years ago. Senator 
Burrows recalled, the Senate voted SO 
to 19 against seating ex-Senator Corbett, 
who had been appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of Oregon. "The material facts in 
this case are the same as they were in 
that The only cha;ige is in the name of 
the party seeking admission to the Senate. 
Then it was ex-Senator Corbett; now it 
is ex-Senator Quay. A change of parties 
certainly ought not to produce a change, 



of convictions." Continuing, Senator Bur- 
rows put sharply the issue : 

No Governor has yet attempted to take the 
matter of selecting Senators out of the hands 
of the Legislature. He can now, in the nUin 
languaij^ of the Constitution, appoint omy to 
vacanaes which ** happen during the recess 
of the Legislature.** The contention of Mr. 
Quay*s friends is that the Executive may fill 
any vacancy he finds existing when the Legis- 
lature is in recess. In the approaching electioa 
in Pennsylvania, only six months oistant,if 
ex-Senator Quay should be a candidate for 
re-election, it will not be necessary for him to 
carry a majority of the Legislature, but only 
to secure a sufficient number of adherents to 
prevent an election and force an adjournment 
when Governor Stone can again disregard die 
mandates of his own Constitution, refuse to 
call a session of the Legislature, and agam 
issue his commission to Senator Quay to hoki 
a seat in this body by the favontism of die 
Governor, and independent of the will of the 
Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania. 

In every State, a Senatorial candidate who 
has the favor of the Governor, or hopes 
for the favor of the Governor, will only 
need to control a handful of l^slators 
to prevent any election by the Legislature. 
The disposal of United States Senatorships 
by legislative majorities furnishes recur- 
ring deadlocks and scandal, but ths plan 
of putting Senators at the disposal of 
legislative minorities would open the door 
to a worse state of affairs. Nothing could 
be better calculated to promote the dead- 
locking of Legislatures and the manipulm- 
tion of legislators by State executives. The 
only defense urgedf by Senator Quay's 
supporters is that the Constitution contem- 
plates that every State should have full 
representation. Fortunately, the Senate 
Committee on Privileges and Elections has 
just reached the unanimous decision that 
it is better that a State should be un- 
represented than that it should be mis> 
represented — that is, represented by one 
who has no right to represent it The 
unanimous vote against Senator Clark, 
^ well a^ the vote of 50 to 19 against 
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ex-Senator Corbetty both proclaim the 
Senate's inconsistency if it votes to seat 
ex-Senator Quay. 



Dinct BUctiofi 
of 



The House of Represent- 
atives, by a vote of 240 to 
1 5, has adopted a resolution 
to amend the Constitution so that United 
States Senators shall be elected by the 
people of the several States instead of the 
Legislatures. This is the third time the 
House has passed such a bill, but the 
Senate has hitherto refused to act upon 
it. The majority in the House this year 
ought to convince the Senate of the 
strength and permanence of the popular 
demand that this reform be carried out 
A few years ago the dignity of the Senate 
might have been thought to prompt its 
neglect of the House resolution, for 
Senators were naturally loth to admit 
public dbsatisfaction with the manner of 
their election. But now that the popular 
demand is so nearly universal, it is in the 
highest degree undignified for any Sena- 
tor to thwart this demand — for no action 
could proclaim more loudly the truth of 
the charge that Senators do not represent 
the people of their States. Most of the 
Senators, we believe, could secure re-elec- 
tion by the direct vote of the people, and 
their own self-respect as well as the 
desire to prevent the deadlocking and 
the corruption of Legislatures ought to 
induce the Senate to ratify the House 
resolution. 



On Wednesday of last week 
smM^ the House of Representa- 
tives accepted the Porto 
Rico Bill exactly as it passed the Senate. 
At the opening of the session at noon a 
rule was adopted providing that the bill 
should be discussed until five o'clock, and 
then voted upon " without delay or other 
motion." By means of this rule a vote on 
the amendments desired by the Democrats 
providing for free trade with Porto Rico 
and a legislature with both branches 
elected by the people of the island was 
avoided. During the debate the Democrats 
attempted to make a good deal of the 
charge that the trusts had caused the Re- 
publican party to impose a tariff on Porto 
Rican products, but the Republicans 



showed that the tariff would fall chiefly on 
sugar and tobacco planters and specu- 
lators,' who were the wealthiest people in 
the bland and desired free trade. The 
speeches which awakened the greatest 
interest were those of the Republicans who 
voted against the bill. The point urged 
most strongly in these speeches was that the 
bill violated the spirit and the traditions 
of America and of the Republican party. 
Mr. Lorimer, of Illinois, declared that he 
would vote only for a civil government 
bill which would give the Porto Ricans 
" suc'i government as we would accept for 
ourselves;** Mr. McCall, of Massachu- 
setts, declared that the tax on Porto Rican 
products had transformed the \rhole coun- 
try into a " Boston tea party ;" and Mr. 
H. C. Smith, of Michigan, recalled in 
detail the revolutionary protests against 
the principle that Great Britain could levy 
an arbitrary tax, however insignificant, 
upon a territory unrepresented in its Par- 
liament The final reply on behalf of the 
Republicans was made by Mr. Payne, of 
New York« whose conclusion was as fol- 
lows: 

I am ready to answer to my constituents 
and eive them an account of my stewardship ; 
and I want ^ou gentlemen on the other side 
of the question to be prepared to explain to 
tfie laborers of your district how you came to 
vote for a constitutional proposition that will, 
if carried into effect, give free sugar from Porto 
Rico, free sugar from the islands of the sea, 
and at the same dme establish the Constitu- 
tion there, making citizens of ten million Fili- 
pinos, giving them the right to come here as 
contract laborers, destroying the h\^ wages 
and thrift of your constituents and mme. 

When the vote was taken, three Demo- 
crats supported the bill and eight Repub- 
licans opposed it The vote stood 161 
to 153. 



Tht Qovtrner of Porto Rko 



The President has 
offered the office 
of Civil Governor of Porto Rico to Mr. 
Charles Herbert Allen, and the acceptance 
of the appointment is expected. This will 
of course involve the resignation by Mr. 
Allen of his position as Assistant Secretao' 
of the Navy, a position which he has ad- 
mirably filled, and in which he .has been 
Secretary Long's right-hand man and has 
worked indef atigably for the good of the 
service and the effective conduct of the 
department The appointment of Mr. 
Allw to Porto Ri99 «nay, thwlw» ^ 
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confidently regarded as one of the best 
kind— namely, one made because of faith- 
ful service. Mr. Allen is a Massachusetts 
man, a graduate of Amherst Collie, and 
was for several years engaged in the 
management of one of the largest New 
England cotton-mills. As a Republican 
he entered politics some twenty years ago, 
and has occupied seats in the Massachu- 
setts Sute Senate and in two Congresses. 
In 1891 he accepted the Republican nomi- 
nation for Governor, but was defeated 
under exceptional circumstances by the 
late William £. RusselL Mr. Allen im- 
mediately followed Mr. Roosevelt as Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy, when the former 
resigned in order to organize the R6u^ . 
Riders, in May, 1898. It need hardly be 
said that the past two years have called 
for unusual and arduous work in the Naval 
Department, and it is universally acknowl- 
edge4 that Mr. Allen has closely studied 
the immense body of details connected 
with this administration, and has not only 
carried on the work of the department in a 
most satisfactory way, but has personally 
devoted a great deal of effort to insure har- 
mony in the department, and consequent 
promptness and efficiency in its work. As 
Governor of Porto Rico, he will have powers 
which are defined by the bill just passed ; 
his term of office will be four years ; he 
has a veto power over legislation ; he is 
commander-in-chief of the militia ; and he 
has, in addition to all the powers of the 
Governors of the Territories of the United 
States, special executive duties and func- 
tions of several kinds. 

aaimt to R«.«]cctieii Congressman Henry 
R. Gibson, of East 
Tennessee, has issued a circular to his 
constituents which, in its abridged form, 
bids fair to become a classic among cam- 
paign documents. •• My claims," he says, 
with commendable frankness, are based 
upon the following record of service : 

Eieht hundred and twentv- three war claims 
put through, amounting to ^1,200,000. 

Sixty-five private pension bills. 

Forty-one men commissioned in the artny 
by my mflnence. 

Twenty nine postmasters appointed. 

Seventy-four new post-offices established. 

Twelve thousand calls at the Pension Office. 

Twenty-nine thousand packages of seed 
sent 

Twenty-seven tbowj^d pamphleU and 
WH« scot QWJ. 



CO 



One hundred and sixty-seven thousand 
>pies of my own speeches sent out. 
r orty-seven thousand letters to my constitu- 
ents. 

With the possible exception of the posl- 
office and army appointments secured 
through Mr. Gibson's influence, every <me 
of these public services aimed to benefit 
individuals — and especially one individ- 
ual — at the public expense. The last and 
least of the items — the forty-seven thou- 
sand franked letters sent to his constitu- 
ents—cost the Post-Office Department as 
much as Mr. Gibson's yearly ^ary, while 
the pension and war claims put through 
took out of the public treasury the equiva- 
lent of fifty dollars for every family in his 
district Mr. Gibson was elected in 1896 
by a majority of eighteen thousand over 
his DeniK)cratic opponent, and in 1898 by 
a majority of six thousand. His waning 
popularity he doubtless attributes to his 
failure to secure a big appropriation for 
the rivers and harbors of the Tennessee 
moim tains. 



Qo^TOTRocTit The p^pm are fuU ot 
rumors of a proposed 
endeavor to compel Governor Rooseveft to 
accept the nomination for Vice-President 
on the Republican ticket We hope that 
whatever attempt may be made in that 
direction he will frustrate. He b not 
the man for Vice-President His chief . 
qualification for the offi<^ is the fact that 
he would, make an honest and capable 
President in case of the death of his 
superior. But such a man ought not to 
be condemned to preside for four years 
over the deliberations of the United States 
Senate. We speak of it as being con- 
demned, because to a roan of Mr. Roose- 
velt's active temperament it would be well- 
nigh unbearable. On the other hand, the 
Empire State greatly needs him in the 
Governor's office. This fact b probably 
the chief reason why in some influential 
quarters there will be an attempt to keep 
him out of that office, under the pretense 
of nominating him for a higher one. 
Under his administration, if all that re- 
formers would like to see achieved has 
not been achieved, there have been no 
backward steps. There have been, some 
reforms and no deforms in legislation. 
No doubt the rapid-transit measures and 
the franchise tft» WJI, which he pressed 
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through by his personal influence, and the 
Fallows Bill, loosening somewhat the grip 
of the Ramapo Water Company on the 
city of New York, and perhaps the bill for 
a revision of the New York City Charter, 
have cx>ncentrated powerful financial and 
political influences against him. But they 
have also awakened for him a strong and 
enthusiastic support, and unless he can be 
shelved under pretense of promoting him, 
he will be renominated for Governor, 
whether the machine approve or not, and 
elected unless all political signs should 
fail He has but begun his work, and the 
people of New York State ought not to 
allow any false pride in having their State 
represented in the Vice-President's chair 
to blind them to the injury which the State 
would suffer if, at this stage in its history, 
he should be removed and a less alert, a 
less sagacious, or a less courageous repre- 
sentative of popular rights should be put 
in his place. 



Foreigo Trmdt ^" introducing the volumes 
of annual reports from diplo- 
matic and consular officers on the com- 
mercial relations of the United States, 
President McKinley says, with justice, that 
they show a marked increase in the prac- 
tical utility to our exporters and manu- 
facturers of the services of our official 
representatives, both diplomatic and con- 
sular, in promoting trade, and present a 
mass of evidence as to the steady growth 
in popularity in foreign markets of our 
manufactured goods, as well as of our food 
supplies, our raw materials, and the prod- 
ucts of our mines. Follonnng this, Mr. 
Hay, Secretary of State, calls attention to 
the fact that the reports present not only 
the latest statistics of the trade of each 
country and the share which the United 
States now enjoys or hopes to gain, but, 
in addition to that, a mass of valuable 
details and suggestions as to the activities 
and prospects of all the more important 
industrial and trade centers of the world, 
together with the latest information as to 
the resources and commercial needs of 
regions which have but recently felt the 
impulse of modem development Mr. Hay 
Mrisely emphasizes the new services which 
consular officers — and, to an increasing 
degree, diplomatic officers as well — are 
Tendering to A.n^^iqi^^ Kx^i^ In ^<idi. 



tion to its regular reports from < 
foreign representatives, the Bureau 
Foreign Commerce of the State Dep; 
ment answers specific inquiries from in 
vidual firms, and, if of sufficient gene 
importance, these answers are promp 
utilized in the form of Daily Consu 
Reports, which are distributed with i 
least possible delay to the newspapers, 
Chambers of Commerce, and to other tn 
organizations. Americans may find sa 
faction in the knowledge that no otl 
country has so rapid a system of dissc 
inating similar information. The chief 
this Bureau is Mr. Frederic Emory, 2 
hb introduction naturaliy follows those 
the President and Secretary. In his si 
mary Mr. Emory shows that since 
date of his last annual review of 
reports from consular and diploms 
officers upon the industries and comme 
of foreign countries, the commercial 
pansion of the United States, which > 
then described as having passed 
boundaries of experiment, has proceec 
at a pace exceeding the expectations e^ 
of those who are most confident of 
great development of our export tra 
The United States now appears in 
triple rdle, as a purveyor of food, of m 
ufactured goods, and of fuel With ] 
Emory, we believe that Americans h 
nothing to fear so long as they keep 
the quality of their products; the 
danger we have to face is a falling ofl 
the standard. 



The approach oi 
"^^ ^ituauS?"^"* general election 

giving the people 
Canada an occasion for reviewing 
changes which have been brought ab 
by the substitution four years ago 
Liberal for a Conservative Govemm< 
and the replacing of Sir Charles Tup 
by Sir Wilfrid Laurier as Premier of 
Dominion. The review, on the whi 
must be satisfactory; particularly as c 
cems the relations of Canada with 
Empire. It is least satisfactory on the 
mestic side. When the change of gov< 
ment occurred in 1896, the Conservati 
had been in power for seventeen ye 
and partisanism was rampant at Ott; 
and all through the Dominion ser\n< 
The civil service was ovcrwhclmir 
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Conservative, and during the regime of 
Macdonald and Thomi>son none but Con- 
sen'atives had ever had any opportunities 
of obtaining government contracts; and 
there had long been a close and, it is 
alleged, corrupt connection between the 
Governments and the manufacturers who 
derived advantages from the high protect- 
ive tariff. Only partially have these con- 
ditions been changed. The civil service 
code has not permitted the Liberate to 
make wholesale clearances in order to find 
places for their partisans. But whenever 
vacancies have occurred or could be cre- 
ated, the offices, especially in the outside 
services, have gone as rewards to active 
partisans ; and, as under the Conservative 
regime, the members of the dominant 
party and the defeated candidates of that 
party have had the bestowal of all gov- 
ernment patronage in their constituencies, 
and have naturally used it more with an eye 
to the strengthening of the position of their 
party than to the permanent good of the 
civil service. The old Conservative rule 
governing the giving out of contracts has 
been continued. Contracts for work and 
supplies have gone to men who had estab- 
lished claims on the politicians ; and the 
large disbursements on printing and adver- 
tising have gone almost exclusively to 
newspapers which support the Govern- 
nient In the House of Commons Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and his Ministerial col- 
leagues have admitted this, and have 
justified it on the ground that their prede- 
cessors did as they have done. Perhaps 
it is too much to expect that a political 
party which had been long out of office^ 
and had necessarily many adherents to 
reward, should inaugurate a reform ; but a 
change is necessary if Canadian politics 
are permanently to take a higher level 
than that on which they have stood since 
Confederation. Nor can it be said that Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier acted fairly by the tem- 
perance party. It is true that his Gov- 
ernment passed the Act under which 
there was a plebiscite in 1898. But there 
was no sincerity in the attitude of the 
Government toward the plebiscite. All 
that can be said of it was that it was a 
perfunctory fulfillment of an embarrassing 
campaign pledge. The tariff pledges of 
the Liberals in 1896 have been more loy- 
ally honored. Although the preferential 
tariff for British goods was not the direc- 



tion in which Canadians had looked for a 
fulfillment, the 33 per cent reduction has 
cheapened many articles in daily use, and 
made a dollar go further than it did when 
Canada had a high tariff alike against 
Great Britain and the United States. 



A M«w Bra ^" Imperial histoiy the Laurier 
Government has created a new 
era, not by a single action, but rather 
by a series of actions. The first was in 
1897, when tariff preferences were estab- 
lished for British goods. When the Laurier 
Government took up this policy, there 
were obstacles in the way. Preferences 
for Great Britain would conflict with Brit- 
bfi treaties with Germany and other 
European nations. Canada, however, de- 
clared what its policy was ; and for the 
first time in history the home Govern- 
ment terminated treaties at the instance 
of a colony. The preference so brought 
about aroused immense enthusiasm in 
Great Britain — an enthusiasm which was 
revived in all its generous force when Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier represented Canada in 
the Jubilee celebrations <^ 1897. His 
attractive personality, and the fact that he 
is a French-Canadian, would have in any 
event secured for him a great popular recep- 
tion. These, combined with the fact that 
he is the author of the preferential tariff, 
made him tower above all the Colonial Pre- 
miers, and brought Great Britain and Can- 
ada into more hearty sympathy than at any 
time previously. The establishment of a 
penny post between Great Britain and aU 
her larger colonies, again on the initia- 
tive of Canada, grew out of the home- 
coming of the colonials at the Jubilee 
celebration. Then followed the despatdi 
of the Canadian contingents to South 
Africa. Canada did not lead here, as she 
did in the preferenrial tariff movement 
and the penny post But her response 
was quick and full, and as generous in 
spirit as that of any of the Australasian 
colonies. And now, as a result of all this 
drawing closer of the colonies to Great 
Britain, British statesmen are confronted 
with the problem as to how the Empire 
can avail itself of the services of colonial 
leaders like Sir Wilfrid laurier in its 
counsels. It is bringing matters down to 
a more prosaic level, but it is yet to be 
recorded that during Sir Wilfrid Laurier*! 
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rule at Ottawa Canadian securities have 
been placed on the list of British Chancery 
Court investments. This means that trus- 
tees who are In charge of estates for 
widows and minors can invest in these 
Canadian securities ; and by this official 
listing of Canadian bonds the Canadian 
Government can henceforward raise money 
in London on as easy terms as the Impe- 
rial Government can issue consols, llie 
change in the relations of Canada to the 
United States practically amounts to this — 
that in years gone by questions at issue 
between Canada and this country have 
been settled from the point of view of 
England. During the last four years 
Canada has quietly asserted herself, and 
Canadian opinion and not the exigencies 
of British-American diplomacy are in 
future to weigh in the settlement of ques- 
tions closely touching Canadian interests. 



The Bo«r War lighting Continued through- 
out last week near Wepener, 
in the Orange Free State, about fifty miles 
southeast of Bloemfontein. The British 
garrison has held out bravely; it is re- 
ported that there have been seven thousand 
Boers in the besieging force. On Tuesday 
of this week it is reported that the Boers 
have retired from the place. General 
Gatacre's policy of scattering battalions 
among the Free State towns, at a distance 
from the railway, following his mistake 
at Stormberg, has resulted in his being 
ordered home. General Chermside has 
succeeded to the command of General 
Gatacre's division. From Bloemfontein 
itself there is as yet no sign of the for- 
ward march to Pretoria. Lord Roberts 
would hardly give that sign before assur- 
ing the greater safety of the long lines of 
railway connecting him with the seaports, 
and before receiving the many thousands 
of remounts and animals now on the way. 
The value of those imported throughout 
the campaign has been lessened because 
they were put to work before they had re- 
covered from the long voyage. The death- 
rate has been high, and the condition of 
the surviving is not what it should be. In 
Natal the Boers renewed their attack upon 
General Buller's camp at Sunday River, 
but were repulsed. On the Bechuana 
border the Boers are showing renewed en- 
ergy, checking Lord Methuen and Colonel 



Plumer in their advances from the soutb 
and north to relieve Mafeking. Never- 
theless, nowhere in South Africa do the 
Boers seem able to risk a pitched battle. 
General Carrihgton will command the 
British forces in Rhodesia, operating 
against northern TransvaaL The most 
important element in this force is to be 
the Australian Bushmen*s Corps, which 
has already arrived at Beira, in Portuguese 
East Africa. President Kruger has re- 
ceived a protest from Lord Roberts con- 
cerning the treatment to which the captured 
British colonial troops have been subjected 
at WatervaaL Lord Roberts points out 
that the Boer wounded in British camps 
*' receive the same treatment as our own 
soldiers." 



Tb. Pari. E«po.iuoo The Paris Exposition 
was formally opened 
by the President of the Republic on Satur- 
day last, in the presence of about fourteen 
thousand invited guests. The day was 
unseasonably cold, but the city was brill- 
iant with flags and banners, and wore that 
holiday air which Paris so readily assumes. 
By a supreme effort, involving continuous 
work by day and night, the grounds of 
the Exposition were comparatively unob- 
structed, the external appearance compara- 
tively complete, and the magnificent Salle 
des F^tes in an ' inhabitable condition. 
Surrounded by the members of his Cabi- 
net and household, President Loubet 
formally declared the Exposition of 1900 
open at noon. The great hall was brill- 
iant with uniforms, both military and 
diplomatic, every inch of space being 
occupied by the representatives of French 
art, letters, science, the army and navy, 
and public life. The opening address was 
delivered by M. Millerand, Minister of 
Commerce. President Loubet, in his ad- 
dress, emphasized the immense service of 
science and the value of the Exposition 
as affording not only evidence of Uie mas- 
tery of the forces of nature, but an exam- 
ple of harmony, peace, and progress. The 
Exposition as a whole will not be com- 
plete before the end of next month ; it is 
to-day a series of museums or collections, 
not an orderly and comprehensive display 
of the art and work of tiie world. The 
American section, which stands second 
only to that of France in the number of 
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exhibitors, is far in advance of all other 
sections in completeness of installment 
Commissioner-General Picquart, after 
comparing the condition of the different 
exhibits, declared that it was an object- 
lesson to France to see the American peo- 
ple's work. General Porter, the United 
States Ambassador, emphasized the great 
advantages which would accrue to this 
country through the attractive and ade- 
quate display of American industries and 
products. The traditional friendship be- 
tween the two countries can hardly fail to 
be increased by the interest which the 
United States has shown in this great 
French enterprise, both in the energy 
with which the American exhibit has been 
carried to completion and the extraordi- 
nary number of exhibitors who take part 
in it The regulations in regard to the 
American section on Sunday will be the 
same as those adopted on the advice of 
Mr. Evarts, after consultation with the 
French authorities, in 1889. No offices 
will be open and no machinery will be in 
motion in the American section on Sun- 
day, but the collections will be open to all 
visitors. Any other rule would have de- 
prived the great mass of the Parisian work- 
ing people of any opportunity of seeing 
the American exhibits. 



From various parts of the 
ZT^^*'"" country come statements 
made by Presbyterian 
clergymen and by Presbyteries advocating 
a revision of the Presbyterian Confession 
of Faith. Notable among the latter was 
the petition of the Presbytery of Nassau 
last week at Northport, N. Y., praying the 
General Assembly to formulate a short and 
simple creed, which " would unite and not 
divide," and which " would be acceptable 
to the Church." At the session of the 
Utica Presbytery last week, at Little Falls, 
N. Y., the Rev. Dr. Taylor, of Clinton, ad- 
vocated the elimination from the Confes- 
sion of Faith of the first seven paragraphs 
in chapter third — paragraphs covering the 
doctrines of Selection and reprobation (the 
repudiation of which brought upon Dr. 
Hillis the condemnation of the Chicago 
Presbytery). The Rev. Mr. Brokaw, of 
Utica, said that the session of his church 
had already passed resolutions to change 
the objectionable paragraphs. He added 



that the time has come when we should 
either revise the standards or raake new 
ones in the terms of our present tlieological 
parlance. A resolution to eliramate die 
paragraphs was referred to a comnuttee. 
The Rev. Dr. Donehoo, of the West End 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburg, taking up 
the same theme, said: ** The Westminsto- 
divines seemed to have been laboring 
under the conviction that God Almighty 
ddiberately created men to be damned — 
a doctrine which, I need hardly say, is 
dishonoring to his name, a slander upon 
his justice and mercy, and one against 
which all my inward convictions and every 
thought and impulse of my* soul indig- 
nantly revolt" In Brooklyn there have 
been notable statements from Presbyterian 
clergymen. Dr. Cuyler declares that there 
are certain parts of the Confession of 
Faith in whidi he does not believe. For 
instance, he does not accept the doctrine - 
referring to elect children. Writing to 
The Outlook on this subject, Dr. Cuyler 
informs us that, several years ago, when 
revision was proposed, he earnestly con- 
tended ** for discarding the article whidi 
teaches the repulsive doctrine of preteri- 
tion, and also the one referring to elect 
infants. I regret that the effort to remove 
these excrescences from our venerable sym- 
bol of faith was not successful" Dr. Gregg 
says : " Though I am a conservative Pres- 
byterian, I say that some of the items of 
the Confession of Faith, on which the 
Presbyterian Church stands, are dead." 
Dr. Carson declares that, while he accepts 
the Confession as a system, he abhors some 
of its statements ; for instance, the doc- 
trine of reprobation is not Scriptural, as 
he understands the word. These indica- 
tions show that even among conservative 
Presbyterians there b an influential and 
growing rejection of some statement in 
the Confession. With Dr. Gray, the 
editor of the Presbyterian " Interior " and 
the defender of Dr. Hillis at Chicago, we 
also believe that three-quarters of the 
ministers and nine-tenths of the members 
of the Presbyterian Church reject the 
clauses in the Confession which Dr. Hillis 
attacked. At a meeting of the Chicago 
Presbytery on Monday of this week the 
report of the committee to which was re- 
ferred the request of Dr. Hillis that his 
name be erased from the rolls was adopted. 
By a unanimous vote the Presbytery also 
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adopted resolutions overturing the General 
Assembly to appoint a committee, <* in view 
of the archaic forms in which some of the 
doctrines of our Church have expression, 
and for other reasons," " to take into con- 
sideration this whole matter of a restate- 
ment of our doctrinal standard, and to re- 
port to the next Assembly following what, 
in their judgment, should be the action 
of our Churdi on this subject" 



Dr. Parkhurst** Commtnt 



In his sermon on 



Sunday of this 
week at the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, the Rev. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst 
spoke in his usual incisive manner on the 
issue raised by the action of the Chicago 
Presbytery and the resignation of Dr. 
Hillis. He pointed out that Christianity 
is an affair of the heart, and only contin- 
gently an affair of the head ; that the word 
" brain " does not occur once in the Bible, 
while the word " heart " occurs more than 
a thousand times. He believes, as do we, 
that one of the most unfortunate mistakes 
ever made by the Christian Church was 
** to slide into the habit of identifying 
Christianity with theology." Dr. Park- 
hurst declares that the Presbyterian 
Church ought to have a new Confession 
of Faith ; indeed, ** it is surprising that it 
is able to do as much as it is doing, with 
such an incubus strapped upon it." What 
is needed is not a system of theology, 
but a brief statement of the vital truths 
of Christ's message to the world. The 
speaker said that he could get along 
with a Confession containing little more 
than what Jesus said when he was trying 
to make a Christian of Nicodemus : " God 
so loved the world that he gave his only 
b^;otten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life." In this verse "we have the 
doctrine of God's love, of human guilt, of 
Christ's divinity, of salvation through him, 
of faith in him, of immortality." Dr. Park- 
hurst points out that every word in this 
' verse is a Saxon word, that three-quarters 
of them are monosyllables, profound in 
meaning but simple enough to be under- 
stood ^ a child. Amending the West- 
minster Confession, Dr. Parkhurst says, 
will not meet the necessities of the case — 
"better give it a dignified place in a 
mUKum Iqx what it is, than hack it U> 



pieces and revamp it for what it is not" 
He adds: 

It is a damage to every communion and to 
the whole Church of Christ that phrases such 
as occur in the third chapter of our Confes- 
sion are allowed to stand as even the nominal 
expression of what we as Presbyterians believe. 
They are a permanent insult to the Cross of 
Chnst, which stands as the declaration of 
God*s illimitable love for all his children, an 
invitation written in the Lord's own blood : 
•• Whosoever will, let him take the water of 
life freely." *' Not willine that any should 
perish, but that all should come to repent- 
ance." We pray that the time may be has- 
tened when this libel on the infinite grace 
ol God shall be erased from our records, when 
we shall all become so enamored of the spirit 
of lesus as to be willing to break with human 
tradidon* 



Beginningon April 

^^f^oX^MSSlr" 21 and continuing 
on Foreign Mitnon. ^^^.^ ^^^ ^ ^^ 

sessions of the Ecumenical Conference on 
Foreign Missions will be held in New York 
City. This Conference will undoubtedly 
attract greater attention than any similar 
gathering in the history of religion. The 
number of delegates is about two thousand. 
The first meeting will take place on Satur- 
day afternoon, April 21, at Carnegie Hall, 
Seventh Avenue and Fifty- seventh Street, 
the address of welcome being delivered 
by the Rev. Judson Smith, D.D., with re- 
sponses from the kev. Messrs. Thompson, 
Mferensky, Schreiber, King, and Chamber- 
lain. In the evening addresses will be 
made by the President of the United States 
and by representatives of the State and 
city of New York. On Sunday there will 
be addresses in the various churches by 
delegates. On Monday, and continuing 
through May 1, at Carnegie Hall and else- 
where, the actual work of the Conference 
will be carried on. The list of speakers 
is long and notable. Alternate meetings 
will take place every evening at the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, Fifty-seventh 
Street, west of Seventh Avenue, and sec- 
tional meetings will occur at various other 
churches in the neighborhood. The pro- 
gramme includes discussions on the au- 
thority and purpose of the Conference, a 
survey of the various mission fields, a 
survey of the century's work, a discussion 
of administrative problems, of the prob- 
lems of the missionary staff, of the wider 
relations of missions, of the relations of 
ipissipn9 to secular (;ovemma)t^ of tbC 
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division of mission fidds, of self-support 
by mission churches, of the relations of 
Christianity towards non-Christian relig- 
ions, of the relation of missions to social 
progress, of distinctively evangelistic work, 
of native churches, of educational woik 
and industrial training, of medical work, 
of Bible translations and distribution, of 
home work for foreign missions, of stu- 
dents' work and women's work. The 
office of the Ticket Committee is at Room 
1,011, 156 Fifth Avenue. All Christians 
must hope that this Conference will con- 
centrate and develop the power of those 
who are allied in a common loyalty to 
moral and religious ideals. 



Liberal CongreM of R«liglo« 



The Liberal Con- 



gress of Religion, 
which is an outgrowth of the World's Par- 
liament of Religions and aims to perpetu- 
ate its spirit, is to meet this year in Bos- 
ton, April 24—29. Its purpose is declared 
to be to unite in fraternal conference men 
and women of whatever name who believe 
in the application of religious principles 
and spiritual forces to the present prob- 
lems of life. The movement is designed 
to be, ** not a concession on Uie part of 
the more conservative to those more radi- 
cal, but a general coming together." The 
names and subjects presented in the pro- 
gramme of the meetings indicate the 
intent and character of the Congress. 
Some of these are : Dr. H. W. Thomas, 
of Chicago (President of the Congress), 
" What the Liberal Congress Stands For ;" 
the Hon. Samuel M. Jones, of Toledo, 
"The Religious Motive in Political Re- 
form ;" the Rev. R. Heber Newton, D.D., 
of New York, " The Oneness of Spiritual 
Religion ;" the Rev. E. B. Burr, of the 
Baptist Church, Newton Center, Mass., 
"The Church in the City;" Mrs. Fred- 
erick Nathan, President of the Consumers' 
League, " Religion a Vital Factor in In- 
dustrial Problems ;" the Rev. Bipin Chan- 
dra Pal, Minister of the Brahmo Somaj, 
Calcutta, India, "Christianity and Hin- 
duism Compared." Other speakers are 
Rabbi Hirsch, of Chicago ; Professor C. C. 
Everett, of Harvard ; the Rev. Anna Gar- 
lin Spencer, of Providence; Professor 
Charles Sprague Smith, of the People's 
Institute, New York City. Such assem- 
blies of men of divergent denominational 



views uniting in conference on practical 
religious problems form a cheering evi- 
dence of the growing solidarity of tte 
adherents of essential Christianity. 



No theologian has putfoith 

"STw]l!irr cleverer theories than has 
Professor Hamadc, of Ber- 
lin, but hb last theory is little less than 
startling. In the " Zeitschrift fur die neo- 
testamentliche Wissenschaft" he si^ggests 
a new solution of a problem which has 
troubled all Biblical students from Oii- 
gen's day to our own — namely, the author- 
ship of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Dr. 
Hamack declares that the Epistle must 
be the work of some well-known teadier 
of Christianity who was in close OHnpan- 
ionship with Paul and Timothy. Internal 
evidence shows that the author must ac- 
tually have lived among those whom he 
addressed, his letter to them being written 
while he was absent for a time frrai them. 
The Epistle was evidently written just 
after one of the Roman persecuticms in 
which the martyrs are supposed to have 
been Peter and PauL Who, then, is the 
author? Professor Hamack's conditknis 
would rule out Luke, Barnabas, Apollos» 
and Clement No possible author re- 
mains, of whom we have any knowledge, 
but those whom Paul saluted as follows: 
" Greet Priscilla and Aquila, my helpers 
in Christ Jesus, who have for my life laid 
down their own necks." This husband 
and wife were probably influential and ex- 
perienced Christian teachers, for through 
them Apollos, a man of culture, .was so 
won over to Christianity that he "mightily 
convinced the Jews." Priscilla and Aquila 
were evidently intimately associated with 
Paul, and probably survived him, since, in 
the last part of the last letter ever written 
by him, we find a message to diem, " Salute 
Prisca and Aquila." Prisca (or Priscilla) 
and Aquila undoubtedly had a little church 
in their house in Rome (as they had had 
in Ephesus), and to the congregation wor- 
shiping there must have addressed this 
epistle, if they were its authors. An indi- 
cation that they were its authors is found 
in the frequent interchange of the personal 
pronoun from " we " to " I " and from " I •• 
to "we." As Prisca's name b generally 
mentioned before Aquila's, she was per- 
haps a more important personage than 
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her husband Professor Hamack's theory 
that she was the author of the Epistle is 
as ingenious as it is daring. 



A "Play" School ^ Correspondent sends us 
an account of a novel sum- 
mer school which has been maintained in 
Andover, Mass., for the past two summers 
with a success that ought to attract the 
attention and consideration of teachers 
and parents in other parts of the country 
as another summer approaches. The 
Andover " Play School " was established 
in recognition of the needs of children 
even of the " best families " who are with- 
out regular and fixed occupation during 
the long summer holiday. The Andover 
Guild assumed the expenses of die under- 
taking, the School Committee of the town 
gave the use of its most commodious 
building, and the Superintendent of 
Schools, Mr. George E. Johnson, devoted 
his own vacation to its management 
Forty-five boys were in regular attendance. 
One of the most pleasant features of the 
school, and one that it is imfortunate that 
most of the city schools are deprived of, 
was the training in gardening. Each boy 
had an individual plot of ground, and 
beans, com, peas, potatoes, and beets were 
planted. Though the students were coun- 
try boys, they found much to learn about 
the raising of crops, and, as one of the boys 
remarked, " While we waited for the plants 
to grow, the teacher told us a lot of things 
which we knew nothing about" Very 
pleasant also on hot days was found the 
swimming class which met at Pomps Pond 
OP tiiree mornings of the week ; and as the 
iiours of this class were apt to be unduly 
extended, since some of the members liked 
to stay a long time in the water, the boys 
themselves made a rule that the last one 
dressed should get a whipping. A beehive 
whose workings the boys could watch, 
well-stocked aquariums, constant micro- 
scopic observation, and frequent excur- 
sions to the woods, lakes, and fields, during 
which " even snakes were unstoned and 
uninjured," formed excellent opportunities 
for nature study and appreciation. Besides 
the classes in sloyd, drawing, music, 
and the ever-popular woodwork, outdoor 
sports and games were conducted under 
careful supervision, and a good athletic 
exhibit was given on the sdiool's Held- 



Day. Instruction was given in printmg 
and typesetting, and a little paper, <* The 
Summer School Record," was printed by 
the students. The reluctance with which 
many boys attend the ordinary day school 
is never manifested in the case of these 
vacation schools, where opportunity b 
given for creative work and for learning 
at first hand something of the wonders of 
nature, and where the boy's nature b not 
in constant rebellion over hours with book 
and pen. Vacation schools are not now, 
happily, an uncommon thing in cities, but 
the idea of a summer " Play School " in 
the country is, we think, as novel as it b 
refreshing. 



Sixteen years ago, 
APi««^r.MCooHtocy says the New York 

" Evening Post," 
the National Association of Master Plumb- 
ers adopted a plan by which to advance 
trade interests' at the expense of public 
interests. Its convention at Baltimore 
resolved that, inasmuch as manufacturers 
of plumbers' supplies and wholesale deal- 
ers therein persisted in selling to con- 
sumers, " to our injury and detriment, 
placing us toward our consumers in the 
light of extortionists," the members of 
the Association would thereafter refuse to 
buy of manufacturers or wholesalers who 
sold plumbing supplier to consumers, and 
refuse to employ journeymen plumbers 
who handled supplies bought by con- 
sumers. This resolution was hailed by 
master plumbers as the magna charta of 
their liberty to charge what they pleased, 
and committees were appointed to black- 
list manufacturers and workmen who per- 
mitted consumers to buy plumbing supplies 
at normal prices. The agreement] was 
plainly in " restraint of trade " and in viola- 
tion both of the common law and the anti- 
trust statutes enacted in most of our 
States. Nevertheless, so long as only the 
consumer — only the public — was victim- 
ized, no strong resistance was offered. As 
time went on, however, the members of 
the National Plumbers' Association found 
that their agreement left to more and more 
consumers a way of escaping their exac- 
tions. A good many master plumbers 
refused to join the Association, and these, 
by reason of their willingness to handle 
plumbing supplies bought by consumers, 
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or bought by themselves wherever they 
could be bought cheapest, made possible 
the growth of a large business not coo- 
trolled by the combination. To shut off 
this competition, the National Association 
of Master Plumbers, at its meeting last 
year in New Orleans, voted to extend its 
boycott to manufacturers and wholesalers 
who sold to any master plumbers not mem- 
bers of the Association. This new boy- 
cott, however, was directed against a small 
class which was more easily stirred to 
take united action than the public at 
large. A test case was brought before the 
courts at Indianapolis, Ind., by master 
plumbers not members of the Association, 
and the decision secured that the agree 
ment to boycott was a conspiracy in 
restraint of trade. All the parties to thb 
conspiracy, the court held, are liable to 
suits for damages because of the expense 
and inconvenience resulting from their 
illegal action. This decision is likely to 
be sustained by the highest courts, and 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and master 
plumbers may have more to lose than to 
gain from keeping up their combination. 
When producers are able through superior 
equipment to monopolize business by 
serving the public more cheaply than 
their smaller competitors, The Outlook 
has no sympathy with anti-trust legislation 
directed against them. Such legislation 
only impedes industrial progress. But 
when producers combine to diminish com- 
petition and prevent the cheapening of 
service to the public, the combination is a 
conspiracy which legislatures and courts 
are bound to overthrow if industrial prog- 
ress is to continue. 

A M«r Trade Rout. ^Uling the period of 

Arab domination, the 
sterile soil of Baluchistan, from which 
roaming bands of brigands afterwards 
banished commerce and peaceful pursuits, 
was traversed by numerous caravan routes 
connecting the markets of India with those 
of Persia. But although the country has 
now been under British control for nearly 
twenty years, little has until recently been 
done to extend and consolidate British 
influence there. It was left for Major 
Sykes, British Consul at Kirman, in the 
heart of Persia, and Captain Webb Ware, 
political officer at Nushki in British Balu- 
chistan, to endeavor to organize a trade 



route through these two towns, and on to 
Quetta, which is connected by rail widi 
the rest of commercial India. Already 
postal stations have been established over 
the entire route, and the construction of a 
telegraph line has b^^n. Last December 
Major Sykes despatched a caravan from^ 
Kirman laden with Persian carpets and 
silk and other Persian products likely to 
be in demand in India. The experiment 
is of interest in connection with the oft- 
nK>oted project of an Indo-Persian railway. 
For if it is successful it will not be diffi- 
cult to find capital to construct a line to 
handle a trade previously developed. 

The Presbyterian Creed 

It is reported in the daily papers that 
the Utica Presbytery has already adopted 
a minute calling for a revision ct the 
Westminster Confession of Faith by the 
elimination of certain ^>ecial articles 
which teach the doctrines of limited atone* 
ment and particular election. It appears 
to us that the Presbyterian Church would 
do far better to leave the Westminster 
Confession unaltered as a great historical 
monument marking its birth and furnish- 
ing an indication of its historical character, 
and abolish subscription to it as a con* 
dition of admission to the eldership— 
whether as a ruling or a preaching elder. 
To do this would be to follow the example 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
America, which does not require subscrip- 
tion to the Thirty-nine Articles, though it 
retains them unaltered as an honored part 
of its history. It would really be cmly 
widening its own principle by giving to it a 
new and broader application ; for no lay 
member b required to subscribe to the 
Westminster Confession. Admission to the 
Church requires absolutely nothing but 
repentance of sin and faith in Jesus Christ 
as Lord and Saviour, except as individual 
Presbyterian churches may have pre- 
scribed some creed, simpler than the 
Westminster Confession, for ihe laymen's 
acceptance. Some have done so ; others 
have not 

Meanwhile, we are glad to find, in a 
published sermon of ^e Rev. L. Mason 
Clarke, the successor of the Rev. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall in * the pastorate of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Booklyn, an 
utterance which we may legitimately chai^ 
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acterize as a strong indorsement, from a 
Presbyterian point of view, of the expres- 
sions of The Outlook concerning the sig- 
nificance of creed subscription in that 
Church. This utterance is so significant 
that we quote from it at some length ; and 
we advise any elders or ministers in that 
Church who are troubled in their con- 
sciences as to the significance of creed 
subscription to send to Mr. Clarke for a 
copy of this sermon. We hope that he 
will be able to supply the demand. He 
says: 

It [the Westminster Confession ol Faith] 
never for one moment claims to be the rule of 
faith of any Church on earth, and the most 
that it can be used for is as a help to both 
Christian faith and Christian practice. We, 
as Presbyterians, believe in the Scriptures as 
the only infallible rule of belief and obedience. 
We believe that Jesus Christ is the only en- 
throned Lord of the human conscience. What- 
ever stands must stand with him. Whatever 
fails to accord with his teaching and with his 
spirit has no binding force at all upon the 
Qiristian mind and heart 

That is the organic principle of our Chris- 
tion faith. We nave but one Master^ Jesus 
Christ By him all decisions of councils and 
assemblies are invariably to be tested. We 
recognize no imposition of doctrine upon us, 
save the doctnne he taught And if the 
Spirit of God shall lead us, as he promised, 
from one step to another, into the better and 
fuller appreciation of his Iovcl we shall be 
false to the very organic principle of the Puri- 
tanism that created the Westminster Confes- 
sion if we fail to enter into the presence of 
these newer visions. 

The Presbyterian Church long ago adopted 
the Westminster standards as aitording a 
statement of its faith which at that time was 
satisfactory. But my point is here, that the 
Presbyterian Church also adopted this vital 
principle of the Protestant faith to which I 
nave referred, and this principle is more im- 
portant than the entire. Confession itself. This 
is the principle which was gained only by con- 
flict and struggle unto death. For this the 
moors of ScoUand were mingled with blood 
and the soil of England enriched with the dust 
of martyrs and saints. 1 should like to repeat 
to you me exact language of the adopting act 
by which the Westminster Confession and 
catechisms were made the standards of the 
Presbyterian Church of America. The date 
is 17^; the place is Philadelphia, and the 
body is the Synod of that name. Listen to 
the words : 

^Although the S^^nod do not claim or pre- 
tend to any authority of imposing our faith 
upon other men*5 consciences, but do profess 
our just dissatisfaction with and abhorrence 
of such impositions, and do utterly disclaim 
all legislative power and authority in the 
Churcn, being willing to receive one another 
as Christ has received us to the dory of God, 
and admit to fellowship in sacred ordinances 



all such as we have grounds to believe Christ 
will at last admit to the kingdom of heaven, 
yet we are undoubtedly obliged to t^e care 
that the faith once delivered to the saints be 
kept pure and uncorrupt amonr us.** 

Then follows the adopting declaration, re- 
ceiving the Westminster Confession and cate- 
chisms ^ as being in all the essential and neces- 
sary articles, good forms of sound words and 
systems of doctrine." . . . 

I am thus in no harness that weighs me 
down. I feel in this pulpit no restraint what- 
ever upon my liberty of utterance, save the 
restraint of the love ot Christ I have no other 
principle than this of freedom of conscience 
which these very standards give me. To say, 
then, that I, or any man who enters the Pres- 
byterian ministry, solemnly swears to believe 
and to teach the dreadful things that have 
been imputed to us, is as untrue to the fact as 
it is to prin^ple. In our Church, as in other 
Churches, it is doubdess true that some believe 
and teach the older conception of Calvinistic 
faith. But it is also true that the Church, as a 
whole, neither believes it nor teaches it and 
there is abundant room for the oldest and for 
the newest thought and neither wiU seek to 
impose itself upon the other, without violating 
the very spirit of our historic faith. 

We believe that Mr. Clarke herein 
affirms the catholic faith of the great 
body of the clergy in the Presbyterian 
Church. We only wish that they would 
make their affirmation solemnly and by 
united action in the General Assembly, 
and then that they would embody this 
principle in a new bond of union ; that 
they would leave the venerable Confes- 
sion intact; that they would require no 
subscription to it ; that they would either 
provide a simple evangelical creed for 
subscription, or, better yet, leave each 
Presbytery to be the judge of the spirit of 
candidates for orders by examination with- 
out a creed. Whether this is done or not, 
Mr. Clarke appears to us to have demon- 
strated historically, what The Outlook has 
often insisted is true, that the Presby- 
terian Church is first of all Christian, next 
Protestant, last of all Calvinistic, and that 
for this reason every office-bearer in that 
Church has all the liberty which belongs 
to the followers of Christ and children of 
God, the right to accept the truth wher- 
ever he finds it, and teach it whatever he 
finds it to be, subject only to this, that it 
shall conform to the spirit and teaching 
of Jesus Christ ; that in the Presbyterian 
Church, as Mr. Clarke says elsewhere in 
this sermon, ** there is abundant room for 
the oldest and for the newest thought, and 
neither will seek to imj^se itself upon the 
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other witfiout violating the very spirit of 
our historic faith," 



The Porto Rican Bill 

The Porto Rican Bill ^n its final form 
the bill adopts the spelling Porto Rico 
instead of Puerto Rico) has passed the 
House and has been signed by the Presi- 
dent Those who hold that the Consti- 
tution necessarily extends over the new de- 
pendencies might well decline to vote for 
any bill which levied any, even the smallest, 
tariff on the products of those dependen- 
ces, on the ground that such a bill was, in 
their judgment, a violation of the Consti- 
tution. We have from the banning 
expressed our conviction that the Constitu- 
tion does not extend over the new depend- 
encies ; that Congress has as free a hand 
in dealing with them as the English Parlia- 
ment has in dealing with British acquired 
territory. Political expediency seemed to 
us to demand that in so dealing with Porto 
Rico no trade barrier should be interposed 
bet\veen her people and the American 
markets. But there is no serious injustice 
and certainly no great injury inflicted by 
a tariff which expires by its own limita- 
tion in two years, and may be brought to 
an end in less time if the newly organized 
Porto Rican government can find some 
other method of raising the necessary 
revenue. The government organized for 
Porto Rico is more republican than that 
under which Louisiana was placed under 
Thomas Jefferson directly after the pur- 
chase. Both the United States through 
the President, and the people of Porto 
Rico through a House of Delegates to be 
elected by them, have a share in the ad- 
ministration ; and it seems to us fitting 
that in the outset the chief responsibility 
should be vested in the United States, as 
is the case. 

We think it unfortunate that Congress 
has not at least passed a joint resolution 
pledging to the people of the Philippines 
civil and religious liberty, a public system 
of education, the expenditure in the Philip, 
pines of all revenues collected from the 
Philippines, and such share in the govern- 
ment as they prove themselves capable oi 
taking. Practically all the people of both 
parties agree in at least as much as this, 
<^nd a formal sutement to this effect 



adopted by Congress might do much to 
allay suspicion and hostility and promote 
peace andgood order. The more diflficult 
questions might well be left to the future 
for settlemoit. 



Disorder in China 

The insurrection of the Boxers, or Great 
Sword Society, in China, the progress of 
which has been reported from time to 
time in these columns, has been more 
serious in its destruction of the lives of 
foreigners than the world at large has 
realized. The Outlook gave its readers a 
week ago a summary of the joint action 
of the Great Powers requiring iht suppres- 
sion of the disorder within two months, 
and, in the event of the failure of the 
Chinese Government to meet thb require- 
ment, notification was given that order 
would be restored in the province by for- 
eign authority. China is so vast a country, 
and the type of its political organization 
is so rudimentary, that rebellions have' 
sometimes been carried on for decades in 
certain sections without disturbing the 
orderly procedure of life in other sections. 
The scene of the ravages of the Boxers is 
in the northeastern part of the country, 
in the Shantung province, along the River 
Hoang — a section in which the population 
is very dense, in which coal and iron are 
found in great abundance, and where alk 
is produced. During the past two years 
.German influence has been paramount in 
Shantung. German prospectors have been 
exploring the country in all directions 
with a view to its development During 
the past three years the crops have been 
so poor as to produce general suffering 
and so to feed the flames of popular dis- 
content. In the autumn of 1 898 a Catholic 
priest was maltreated, and several mission- 
ary stations, both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant, were invaded and partially 
destroyed. The Chinese officials, when 
appealed to, expressed their great r^jet, 
and declared that the offenders should be 
punished. The situation became more 
and more menacing; threats against the 
missionaries were heard on all sides, and 
many Catholic Christians underwent the 
pangs of martyrdom, some of them in the 
most terrible forms. Last March a com- 
pany of German prospectors was attacked, 
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and succeeded in escaping only after a 
desperate contest with their assailants. 
Then came the murder of Mr. Brooke, an 
Anglican missionary of great nobility of 
character and eminent service, by an 
armed party of Boxers. A letter describ 
ing this massacre will be found in The 
Outlook of March 31 last 

The conditions throughout this section 
of China have been favorable to a popular 
outbreak of wrath against foreigners. 
The people are intensely suspicious and 
are alarmed by absurd rumors, and when 
alarmed easily become infuriated and 
brutaL The appearance of German pros- 
pectors, contemporaneously with the build- 
ing of the railroad, has convinced them 
that the very worst things which have 
been said about the intentions of the for- 
eigners have a solid basis of fact This 
popular feeling has served the purpose of 
the Sodety of Boxers, who began to attack 
the foreigners about a year ago, and who 
were first supposed to be fanatical haters 
of foreigners, but who are now kno%vn to 
be a great band of thieves who are making 
use of religious prejudices and the fears 
of their countrymen in order to prosecute 
their calling. For six months part of 
western Shantung has been under a reign 
of terror. Many Christians, and especially 
Roman Catholics, have laid down their 
lives for their faith ; but very few people 
have been killed who were able or willing 
to pay blackmail to these thieves. 

The brutality with whfch Mr. Brooke 
was put to deatfi forced upon the Chinese 
Government a show of energetic action. 
The Governor of Shantung sent a party 
of soldiers against the Boxers, and the 
latter, after a sharp skirmish, were put to 
flight This action seems to have brought 
grief rather than pleasure to the Governor, 
who promptly reported to Peking that the 
force he had sent had made a mistake and 
attacked a community of country people, 
and that he haa in consequence punished 
three of the officers. The Boxers were 
not slow to understand the Governor's 
attitude. They attacked the missions 
with increased ferocity, and in a few weeks 
the more important of Uie Catholic stations 
had been destroyed. The Governor was 
removed, but the mischief was done. In 
February the Empress Dowager issued a 
proclamation in which she declared that 
Christians must not be maltreated, and 



that the arthorities everjrwhere must sup. 
press all attacks upon them. A new Gov- 
ernor has been appointed, and troops have 
been concentrated at strategical points 
where disturbance is most likely to occur. 
This action of the Chinese Government 
has probably been stimulated, or certainly 
hastened, by the determination of the 
Great Powers that there shall be no more 
trifling with the situation, and that any 
further disturbance will necessitate foreign 
intervention. No one seems to believe 
that the Dowager Empress is sincere in 
her expression of regret, or in her declara- 
tion that disorder shall be put down ; on 
-the contrary, the belief prevails that the 
Governor who was removed represented 
her feeling and carried out her policy, and 
that, unless her hand is forced, she will, by 
evasion and excuse of every kind, permit 
the Boxers to prosecute their profession 
and the rage of tlie people against for- 
eigners to have full sweep. Meanwhile, 
German interests in the disturbed section 
are so important that, if the other Great 
Powers fail to protect their interests, Ger- 
many is likely to deal with the situation mih 
characteristic energy and thoroughness. 



A Matter of Conscience 

A very successful university President 
was asked some time ago what he con- 
sidered the most important quality in a^ 
thorough administration of a college. He* 
promptly replied, "The ability to bear 
and to give pain." Probably no new 
President of a college ever assumed his 
duties without finding in his faculty men 
who ought to be removed ; those who were 
unfitted for their work, or who had allowed 
their work to outgrow them. Such men 
are to be found in almost every college 
faculty, and it is due to a certain lack of 
conscience that they are permitted to stay. 
For, after all, the supreme concern of a 
college is its ability to do what it ought in 
the best possible way for its students, and 
any one or an3rthing which stands in the 
way of the highest efficiency ought to be 
put out of the way. This does not mean 
that such Changes should be made heart- 
lessly; on the contrary, they ought to be 
made with the utmost consideration ; but 
they ought to be made. Most men are 
cowardly when it comes to giving pain* 
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They tre ready to bear it, but they shrink 
from imposing it upon others; and the 
result is that ^ere is a great deal of poor 
work in the world, and a great deal of 
misleading and insincere indorsement of 
incompetent people. There is nothing 
more painful than to refuse to aid a 
thoroughly conscientious man who is try- 
ing to do something for which he is not 
fitted. Society is hill of struggling men 
and women, eager to work, and ready to 
make any sacrifices, but entirely without 
fitness for the tasks they have set them- 
selves to do. These men and women 
claim encouragement and indorsement, 
and one would be delighted to give the 
fullest possible indorsement to their char- 
acter, their spirit, and their willingness to 
work ; but if one has any conscience, he 
has no right to indorse the enterprises 
they have in hand, or to send them to the 
community ^th an indorsement of their 
ability to do the things which they have 
undertaken. If the lists of references pub- 
lished in the year-books of schools, for 
instance, were critically examined, it would 
be found that in a great many cases men of 
position have given indorsements without 
any real knowledge of the facts. It is 
not an uncommon thing to write to a per- 
son whose name appears as a reference 
and to receive a reply advising against 
any further dealings in that quarter. 

Not many years ago, when an impor- 
tant position was to be filled in a leading 
college, one of the applicants brought the 
most unqualified letters of approval from 
a leading educator in a neighboring city. 
No indorsement could have been more 
sweeping or more cordiaL When called 
upon personally, however, and asked to 
pve his impressions in detail, the indorser 
immediately advised against having any 
relation whatever with the applicant, with 
whom, he declared, he had spent two of 
the worst years of his life, and who was 
an impossible person in working relations. 
This man had been guilty of a breach of 
^aith with the public. Every man is 
guilty of a breach of faith who indorses 
^y enterprise in the wisdom of which he 
does not believe, or any person whose 
competency he mistrusts. It is very pain- 
ful to refuse such requests, and the man 
^ho has the courage to do it must endure 
misunderstanding and sometimes misrep- 
resentation; but there is no character 



without pain, and no man can do his duty 
to himself or to the world if he shrinks 
from either bearing pain or giving it To 
give pain for conscience' sake is 
times an imperative duty. 



The Significance of the 
Novel 

It is not many years since serious- 
minded people were earnestly questioning 
whether the novel was a real form of lit- 
erature, or simply a literary device for 
wasting the time of a host of readers. To 
a great many good people the novd was 
something even worse than this ; it was a 
source of demoralization, if not of corrup* 
tion. The novel dealing exdunvely with 
human experience has touched on many 
forbidden topics, has often dothed vice in 
the garments of virtue, and has separated 
sin from its punishment A host of other 
novels have been mere wasters oi time — 
written without conviction, knowledge of 
life, or literary skill, for the sole purpose 
of making money, and read by a multitude 
who care neither for veracity, quality, nor 
knowledge, but who simply widi to be 
entertained. But, against the drift of 
serious opinion, and in spite of constant 
misuse and abuse, the novd as a literary 
form has steadily made its way until it 
has become pre-eminentiy the literary form 
of our time ; the form, that is, which most 
deeply, intimately, and frankly records the 
passion, the emotion, the questioning, and 
the aspiration of the age. If one is seardi- . 
ing for the spirit of tiie last half-century, 
he will find it in certain wajrs more dearly 
reflected and more passionately expressed 
in fiction than in poetry; which means 
that, for that period <^ time at least, the 
novel has been nearer the heart of maiu 
A great human activity in any department, 
sustained through many decades, always 
has some deep and vital impulse behind 
it ; misuse and abuse of every kind cannot 
hide that fact and ought not to hide it 
Fiction is as genuine, as vital, and as trd^ 
related to the spirit of man as the epic^ 
tiie drama, or the lyric; the literary im- 
pulse behind it is as genuine, deep, and 
wholesome as the impulse behind these 
older forms of art 

The novd was the latest of all the great 
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literary forms to secure perfect develop 
ment It is less than two centuries old ; 
and for that very reason it means much 
in our modem life, and deserves the most 
careful study. This study Professor Fran- 
cis H. Stoddard, of New York University, 
has given it in his *' Evolution of the 
English Novel," which bears the imprint 
of the Macmillan Company, and which, in 
a brief and compact form, mth clearness 
and definiteness, analyzes the novel from 
the historical point of view and relates it 
in a veiy interesting and significant fashion 
to contemporary spiritual life. Mr. Stod- 
dard's study of the novel is so keen and 
full of insight that it throws light, not 
only on the evolution of the novel as a 
form of art, but also on the evolution of 
the fundamental modem idea — the idea 
which has found its most direct and prac- 
tical expression in the political life of this 
continent The novel which deals with 
personality, with history, with romance, 
with purpose, and with problem, is, in all 
these manifestations, in Mr. Stoddard's 
judgment, a record of emotion — ^the story 
of a single human life or of a group of 
human lives, of domestic life, of a great 
historical figure, or of some man of roman- 
tic temper, under the strain of emotion ; 
and the great change which it registers is 
the shifting of the emphasis of interest 
from that which happens to the outer man 
to that which happens within a man ; from 
the objective to the subjective ; from the 
material or physical to the spiritual; in 
other words, from the portraiture of exter- 
nal circumstances and conditions to the 
portraiture of a man. 

That has happened in literature which 
has happened in art; namely, the final 
emergence of the individual into dear 
light, the complete development of the 
personality. In tlie day of Cimabue and 
the earlier painters, tlie Madonna was a 
type, not an individual, and the light which 
shone upon her was from an external halo ; 
a hundred years later the Madonna was 
an individual, not a type, and the light 
which shone from her was that which radi- 
ated from her own soul. The significance 
of her experience, the singular and almost 
divine loneliness of her position, were no 
longer matters of outward accident, but of 
inward experience. This tendency away 
from the conditions of life to the forma- 
tive spirit of the individual is shown in 



all the arts. On the older stage the ghost 
of Banquo was visibly present; on the 
modem stage there is a light on an erapt>» 
chair. The mystery of death and the 
hereafter now make their appeal to the 
imagination rather than to the eye ; peni- 
tence is no longer expressed by external 
observances ; it has become private dut}*; 
the college is no longer managed by the 
application of external authority; the 
character of the student and his individual 
gift are consulted and utilized ; society is 
no longer ruled by an objective force, but, 
under the democratic system, by public 
opinion ; authority represented in the State 
hks been shifted from highly organized 
external force to inward character. Of 
this development from the outward to the 
inward, from a fixed social condition to 
the free activity of the individual, from 
the type to the person, the novel gives the 
fullest expression. Through all its stages, 
whether it deals primarily with manners, 
with plot, with history, with adventure, 
with ethical purpose, or with the complex 
problems of modem life, the novel tends 
more and more to study the human soul 
and to reveal it There is hardly any 
phase of experience which it has left un- 
touched ; and it ought to be added that 
in none of its great forms is it likely to 
become obsolete. The novel of realism, 
with its emphasis on the fact, will always 
be needed to counteract the novel of 
romance, with its emphasis on sentiment, 
aspiration, and idealism; the novel of 
idealism will always be written so long as 
men have imagination ; the novel of ad- 
venture will continue to be written, because 
the passion for adventure and action is 
deep-seated in the human spirit, and will 
never cerise to demand expression; the 
novel of experience will always be written, 
because the instinct to drink the cup of 
life to the bottom is as deep-seated as 
the instinct for action ; the novel of man- 
ners must find its place, because the novel 
is pre-eminently the product of modem 
society, with its complex relations and 
interrelations ; while the novel of purpose 
and the novel of problem — "Uncle Tom's 
Cabin " and " The Annals of a Sports- 
man " on one side, and " Robert Elsmerc ' 
and " John Ward, Preacher " on the other 
side — will continue to be written so long 
as sensitive spirits arc stirred by the con- 
sciousness of wrong in the social organi- 
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ration, or arc passing through those sharp 
crises which come from time to time in 
the development of the individual and of 
society. These lines of development, this 
growing complexity of interests and aims, 
Mr. Stoddard points out with the utmost 
clearness, and sums up his discussion with 
the declaration that the novel presents the 
modem criticism of life ; and that, in its 
opportunity to deal with the artistic pos- 
sibilities in ordinary life, and with the 
tragedies and comedies found in the joys 
and the aspirations of common human 
mortals, lies its mission — ^the mission of 
creative criticism. 



A Needed Educational 
Reform 

One problem of education sorely needs 
to J)e taken up by our educators, which 
we are persuaded has not yet sufficiently 
occupied their attention. It is sometimes 
considered under the aspect of education 
and religion — ^the problem how religion 
can be preserved and promoted while edu-. 
cation is being acquired ; but the problem 
is really larger than this. We attempt 
here to do little more than state it 

The educational processes of our time, 
possibly of all time, are largely analytical 
and critical. They consist chiefly in ana- 
lyzing the subjects brought to the student 
for his examination, separating them into 
their constituent parts, considering how 
they have been put together, and sitting 
in judgment on the finished fabric or on 
the process by which it has been con- 
structed. Thus all or nearly all study is 
analytical, critical, a process of inquiry 
and investigation. The process presup- 
poses an inquiring if not a skeptical mood. 
Doubt is the pedagogue which leads the 
pupil to knowledge. Does h€ study the 
human body? Dissection and anatomy 
are the foundations of hi? study. Chemis- 
try? The laboratory furnishes him the 
means of analysis and inquiry into physi- 
cal substances. History ? He questions 
the statements which have been unques- 
tioned heretofore, ransacks libraries for 
authorities in ancient volumes and more 
ancient documents. Literature? The 
poem which he read only to enjoy he now 
subjects to the scalpel, inquires whether it 



really is beautiful, why it is beautiful, how ' 
its meter should be classified, how its figures 
have been constructed. Philosophy ? He 
subjects his own consciousness to a process 
of vivisection in an endeavor to ascertain 
the physiology and anatomy of the human 
spirit, brings his soul into the laboratory 
that he may learn its chemical constituents. 

Meanwhile die constructive and ^n- 
thetic process is relegated to a second 
place, or lost sight of altogether. Does 
he study medicine ? He gives more atten- 
tion to diagnosis than to therapeutics, to 
the analysis of disease than to the problem ^ 
how to overcome it. Law? He spends .• 
more time in analyzing cases than in 
developing power to grasp great principles 
and apply them in the administration of 
justice to varying conditions. Theclassics? 
It is strange if he has not at graduation 
spent more weeks in the syntax and gram- 
mar of the language than he has spent 
hours in acquiring and appreciating the 
thought and the spirit of the great classic 
authors. It has been well and truly said 
of the modem student that he does not 
study grammar to understand Homer, he 
reads Homer to get the Greek grammar. 
His historical study has given .him dates, 
events, a mental historical chart ; perhaps, 
too, it has given him a scholar's power to 
discriminate between the true and the 
false, the historical and the mythical in 
ancient legends ; but not to many has it 
given an understanding of the significance 
of events, a comprehension of or even 
any new light upon the, real meaning of 
the life of man on die earth. This 
study of literature has made him wise in 
verbal, rhetorical, poetical forms ; but it 
is at least doubtful whether it has added 
any charm to Tennyson, Browning, or 
Lowell; happy is he if these his once 
favorite authors have not been despoiled 
of something of their charm ; still happier 
if his study of their products has been 
pursued in such a spirit as to give him any 
enlarged power to ^ive utterance to great 
thoughts in beautiful forms. Has he been 
studying philosophy ? Happy is he if, as a 
result of his anal^^sisof self-consciousness, 
he has not become morbid respecting his 
own inner life, or cynically skeptical con- 
cerning the inner life of oUiers. 

It is doubtless in the realm of ethics 
and religion that the disastrous results 
of a too exclusive analytical process and a 
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too exclu^ve critical spirit are seen. Carry- 
ing the same spirit, applying the same 
methods, to the investigation of religion, 
the Bible becomes to him simply a collec- 
tion of ancient literature, whose sources, 
structure, and forms he studies, whose spirit 
he, at least for the time, forgets; worship 
is a ritual whose origin, rise, and devel- 
opment he investigates, whose real sig- 
nificance as an expression of penitence, 
gratitude, and consecration he loses sight 
of altogether ; faith is a series of tenets 
ivhose biological development he traces, 
or a form of consciousness whose relation 
to brain action he inquires into, or whose 
growth by evolutionaty processes out of 
earlier states he endeavors to retrace, 
forgetting meanwhile what is the meaning 
of die experience itself as a present fact 
in human life, what vital force and signifi- 
cance it possesses. Vivisection is almost 
sure sooner or later to become a post- 
mortem, and the subject of it, whether it 
be a flower, a body, an author, or an 
experience, generally dies under the scalpeL 
It is for this reason that so many students 
in school, academy, and college lose, not 
merely their theology, which is perhaps 
no great loss, but their religion, which is 
an irreparable loss, while they are acquir- 
ing an educatioru 

It is easier to state the problem than it 
is to solve it We are sure, however, that 
it is not to be solved by setting religion 
apart as something too sacred to be in- 
quired into. The only result of so doing 
is to produce the impression that it is too 
timid to meet honest inquiry. Faith in 
the pible cannot be promoted by warning 
students that they must not subject its 
ocmtents to the most searching and the 
most scientific inquiry. Faith in God 
cannot be preserved by forbidding men 
to inquire whether the faith is rational or 
not There is no Holy of Holies which 
scholarship may not enter and investigate. 
Curtained and cpncealed mysteries no 
longer produce awe; they only evoke 
skepticism and scoffing. Nor can the 
problem be solved by compelling the stu- 
dent to answer to a roll-call in a chapel 
where, however great the attendance, only 
a moderate proportion of the students 
really participate in the so-called devo- 
tional exercises. We do not mean here 
to discuss the difficult question of com- 
pulsory attendance at college chapel 



There are weighty arguments in support 
of it But, whatever reasons may be ad- 
duced to justify such attendance, it does 
not suffice to keep alive the spirit of relig. 
ion in an atmosphere of study which is 
almost exclusively analytical and critical 
The rush for learning which character- 
izes the great university is certainly better 
than the rush for wealth which character- 
izes a great commercial city; nevertheless 
learning is no more a true end of life than 
wealth. Acquisition ought always to be 
for the sake of bestowing, whether the 
acquisition be of knowledge or of things. 
That the end of education is character is 
a truism, yet it is one to which our educa- 
tional systems are by no means made 
consistently to conform. It is not enough 
that the teacher be a scholar, that is, an 
adept in the art of analysis; he ought 
also to be a man of character, with some 
power to impart that indefinable quality 
which we call life while he is imparting 
that definable quality which we call id- 
struction. The vital and in some measure 
unanalyzable elements must be recognized 
far more than they are to-day in our great 
institutions of learning, and above all in 
our common-school s)rstem, where they 
are scarcely recognized at all by the gov- 
erning bodies. History, literature, phil- 
osophy, must be studied as interpreters of 
life, and the life which they interpret must 
somehow be communicated in and through 
the study. The life and literature of tiie 
Hebrew people— that is, the Bible-— must 
be studied \vith the same scientific freedom 
as the life and literature of the Greeks 
or the Romans ; the phenomena of the 
religious life — worship, conversion, re- 
vivals — ^with the same scientific freedom 
as other phenomena of life. This litera- 
ture and these phenomena must not be 
ignored because they are religious; but 
both must be studied under teachers who 
are capable of seeing the spirit in the 
literature and in the phenomena, and they 
must be studied for the purpose of real- 
izing that spirit The devotional life of 
the community must be nurtured by some 
other and better means than compulsory 
attendance on formal acts of worship once 
a day ; in our great universities it is being 
so nurtured through voluntary organiza- 
tions. The religious life of such organ- 
izations must be kept intelligent and 
rational, as the intellectual life of the 
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coIl^;e should be kept vital and in abroad 
sense spirituaL If these organizations 
are to seive their purpose well, the lead- 
ership must be carefully kept in the hands 
of men and women who have the intel- 
lectual respect of the students; and the 
music must be such as will at least not 
arouse the aversion if not the contempt 
of those who have cultivated tastes. But 
not only the devotional life, the philan- 
thropic life <^ the community must be 
devdoped contemporaneously with its 
intellectual life. The notion was once 
popular that the mind could be best de- 
veloped at the expense of the body, that 
sports and fi:ames and outdoor exercises 
were inconsistent with a student's life. 
We have gotten rid of that notion, and 
the best instructors now recognize tiie 
fact that time must be allowed in the cur- 
riculum for physical culture. We have 
yet to learn the correlative and not less 
important truth that the mind cannot be 
best developed at the expense of tiie 
spirit ; time must be allowed and encour- 
agement given for that unselfish service 
of others and tiiose devotional exercises 
toward God without which the spiritual 
nature cannot be developed and can 
scarcely be kept alive; and the whole 
process of education must be made, if not 
less technical in its processes, more vital 
in its ends ; if not less analytical, certainly 
more synthetic ; not less careful of detail, 
but more comprehensive in its spirit, than 
it is at present 

The Spectator 

*< Old John Brown,** said the pundit at 
the head of the table, in answer to some- 
body's remark that for pure romance he 
read autobiographies, " took pains to tell, 
in the story of his life, that at four years of 
age he stole three large brass pins — ^the 
sound whipping he got saving him from 
becoming a thief rather than an honest 
man. No doubt the autobiographies of all 
of us might give similar stories. I might 
teir* (he was a Judge of the Supreme 
Court) " what it would shock you, possi- 
bly, to hear, how I stole a litde dog w*hen 
hardly big enough to drag it home, clipped 
it past recognition, and let it starve to 
death where I had hidden it in the woods — 
a fine opening, that, for my future career." 
He went on to say that the average auto- 



biography would not be so much improved 
by a record of the delinquendes of child- 
hood as by an open confession of what 
had been the moral weakness of die whole 
life — the chink in the armcM- through 
which might creep a temjitatkm to staJ, 
not anything, not everything — oh, no I bat 
just one simple thing, the takii^ of which 
gave absolute satisfaction. Was it not 
Thackeray who discloses the occasaonal 
state of many when he said, ** And now 
I should really like to try a little crimi- 
naUty"? 

The story-tellers were in full force*; •per- 
sonal reminiscences somewhat akin to con- 
fessions were freely givoi. As eveiybody, 
even the most generous, is sure to have 
a stingy str^ somewhere in his make-up^ 
so on the seamy side of the fairest char- 
acter may be found somewhere, ahhoiigh 
hardly discernible, what b proof suffident 
that enough of tiie old Adam has sur- 
vived in each of us to make the temptation 
to appropriate certain things something 
that is not always successfully redsted. 
With some of the narrators it was good 
lead-pencils, or umbrellas, or dodging o£ 
car-fares ; with others nothing worse than 
over-extension of claim for "requiste 
perquisites," or to send letters with hardy 
postage enough to carry them throi^ 
The unmistakable symptom of '* the weak- 
ness," all were agreed, was indicated in 
any ruling desire to get the better €i some- 
body else ; and the Spectator could but 
note how much easier it was to locale 
*<the weakness '^ elsewhere than in one^ 
self. 



"Now there was 



-."and the 



speaker gave the name of an hcmored 
statesman once a power in the land ; " didnit 
I have an experience with his < weakness' 
that I shall never forget ? It was in the 
Hayes campaign, and we were stum^Mng 
the Middle West together, making speedies 
night and day, pretty well used up, both o£ 
us, when we reached Columbus, two hours 
behind time, one night A mammoth 
torchlight procession was waiting to escort 
us straight to the big mass-meeting, where 
we were expected to defeat and demolish 
entirely what tiie opposition press had 
been saying against our candidate that 
day. We were famished, but must wait 
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until after the meeting for our <finnen 
Bowing to the cheering of the crowd as 
we rode through the main streets, each 
was trying to focalize on what he must say 
and what must be left unsaid. My friend 
turned to me in the midst of a grand display 
of sky-rockets and asked nervously what 
points I meant to dwell ypon. He was to 
speak first — ^was to make the leading 
address. * Oh, I am going to tell a good 
story I thought of to-day,' I replied ; * it 
will be a great hit; I will need to say 
little more.* I told him the story, and he 
laughed uproariously. * Capital 1 capital V 
he exclaimed. * That turns the tide with 
a vengeance.* Now imagine my amaze- 
ment to hear him begin his address with 
my story, and then take up the very points 
in application that I was to follow. I sat 
dumfounded through it all; to speak at 
all was the most painful effort of my pub- 
lic life. . . . And what did he say to me 
afterwards ? \Vh3% that he simply couldn't 
help it — the temptation was too much for 
him." 

** We have all met that style of moral 
delinquent," spoke up the reparteeist of 
the party. " He gives us the chance of 
hearing our most brilliant dons mots re- 
peated as his ovm ; he snatches our pet 
stories from our very lips ; and if he is a 
litterateur, we may read our bright sayings 
as his, and enjoy hearing him called such 
an original fellow — * Ah, don't you wish 
you might turn off something like that, 
now?": 

" I have known men," came solemnly 
from the founder of a public library, '< who 
might be trusted in bank vaults with 
ke^ of uncounted ducats, and yet it 
would never do to leave them unwatched 
among rare old books and manuscripts. 
The temptation to steal an autograph, a 
rare old map or illustration, from books 
considered valueless b too much for them, 
even when they are proof against carrying 
off priceless treasure, Elzevirs, Aldines, 
and the like. There was the Count Libri 
case, for instance, and that of the Italian 
Barrios — what they stole from the public 
libraries of France in the way of manu- 
scripts, and sold to the Earl of Ashbum- 
ham alone, it cost the French Government 
some twenty-four thousand pounds to get 



back. Count Libri had been commissioned 
to make a general catalogue of the public 
libraries of France — the accumulations 
of centuries — and, of course, discovered 
much that only a trained specialist would 
know the value of. Yes, the average 
bibliophile will bear watching when he 
prowls in the dusty comers of an old 
library." 



The confessions of the book-collectors 
were most entertaining, and of the picture- 
buyers as well, leading up to those show- 
ing how hard, even impossible, it is for 
some natures to resist outwitting the cus- 
tcm-house officer or the agent of a great 
railroad company. The Spectator had to 
confess his *' weakness " with the rest 
Perhaps it had never defined itself to 
him as his inherent temptation before. 
Ca/s — ^yes, from a child, he had been in- 
clined to appropriate coveted pussies (he 
did not like to say steal), if he could not 
get them by fair means. The fact that 
there is something in the law making cat- 
stealing an impossibility he learned for 
the first time, after his brave confession, 
and was greatly comforted — felt not a little 
like a very honest man among thieves, par- 
ticularly after a stock-broker had divulged 
what he found it very hard to resist — 
sweetly implying that he did not, when 
tempted in that way, ** always stand up- 
right." 

" But, all in all," was the closing sen- 
timent, '* it is an honest world, and the 
majority of our fellow-men are honest, as a 
rule. If you lose a roll of bills — excepting 
in certain localities — the chances are you 
will get it back again, and the man who 
brings it may be one who will get the 
better of you in making change, or who 
has been Imown to work off a counterfeit 
quarter by dropping it in the alms-basin." 
*' It isn't the folks who steal from others 
that need looking after," said an old lady 
of the Spectator's acquaintance, "an>^ore 
than those who steal from themselves-— 
those old folks, now, who get too stingy in 
their old age to give themselves one-half 
the comfort they might" This recalls to 
the Spectator what Byron once said upon 
that subject : 

So for a good old-gentlemanly vice, 
1 think I must take up with avarice. 
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Encouraging Tendencies in American Life' 

By Lyman Abbott 



MR. CHAIRMAN and Gentlemen 
of the Schoolmasters' Club: I 
thank you for the warm welcome 
you have given to me, because I confess 
that it is with a certain sense of apprehen- 
sion that I find myself facing such an audi- 
ence as this. I do not know whether your 
habit of criticising your pupils has become 
so fixed that I cannot escape from it» or 
so burdensome that you are glad to get 
rid of it — I shall hope this afternoon that 
the latter is the case. I asked your chair- 
man a few moments ago how long I was 
expected to speak, and he replied, I think 
in a very dangerous fashion, " Any length." 
I thought it dangerous, because there are 
two classes of gentlemen in the commu- 
nity — clergymen and United States Sena- 
tors — who, to borrow another man's ban mot, 
whatever freight they carry, are apt to lack 
terminal facilities. I shall hope at least 
to show you this afternoon that I learned 
in my youth one lesson, which was given 
to me by a Methodist minister at the time 
I entered the ministry ; he said, '' I have 
determined that I will not try to make 
myself immortal by being eternal." 

Perhaps I am in a measure responsible 
for the topic which has been allotted for 
this afternoon. There is so much, in the 
public press and in public discussion, of 
warning, of admonition, of comment, on 
dangerous tendencies, that it seems to me 
wise now and then to consider what are 
the encouraging and healthful tendencies 
in a great democracy. 

I shall speak only on that side of Amer- 
ican life this afternoon. I do not believe 
in the motto, *< Look on the bright side 
of things." The brave man does not 
content himself with looking on the bright 
side of things; he looks on all sides of 
things ; but then he does not expect to 
get courage to face the evils by always 
looking at them and never looking at the 
good. That there are dangerous tend- 

' The Schoolmastert* Clab it an organization of head 
maiten oi eastern Masiachudetts, some three hundred in 
number, comprisinf representatives of both public and 
private schools, ana giving a banquet, with addresses, four 
times a year. This paper is the substance of an address 
at the Dinner of this Club at the BrunsHicIc, Boston, 
Mai^ Saturday afternoon, February 17, IVOQ. 



encies in American life, that there are 
dangerous tendencies in democracy, b 
apparent to us all ; but are there not also 
some tendencies which we are less apt to 
take account of and which are woridiig 
for the highest and the best in the com- 
munity ? You may recall that picture in 
" Pilgrim's Progress " in which Christian 
is taken by the interpreter into a room, 
and there sees some one throwing water on 
the fire, and the more water is thrown the 
hotter bums the fire. Christian cannot 
understand it till the interpreter takes him 
around to the other side of the partitioQ, 
and there he finds that some one unseen is 
feeding the fire with oiL I believe, gen- 
tlemen, that there are unseen, or at least 
little-recognized, ministries in this countxy 
which are feeding the fires with oil, and it 
is to some of those ministries that I am 
glad to call your attention to-day. 

And first among them I count the home. 
I believe the American homes, in spite d 
much imperfection, in spite of much fed- 
ure, are the best homes the world has ever 
seen anywhere. Happier by far than the 
homes of olden time ; happier, on the 
whole, than the homes of any other coun- 
try. In no other land is woman so mudi 
respected as in America; in no other 
country have the parents so much ol 
hope and so much of ambition lor thdr 
children. There is just this difference 
between the city of the Old World and the 
city of the New. There may be as much 
of poverty, as much of squalor, in New 
York as in London, but it is a distinctly 
different type in London. The femilies 
have largely gone there from the coontry, 
on a downward grade ; they have carried 
with them discouragement ; they live in 
despair. In New York — ^stili more, I 
imagine, in Boston — they are on an up- 
ward grade; they are inmiigrants who 
have come here to better their condition, 
who have come here expecting better 
things for themselves and for their chil- 
dren. It would not be easy to find in the 
tenement-houses of New York a house- 
hold in which ^e father and mother, what- 
ever despair they may have for therosehresi 
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do not sxpect something better for their 
children than they have ever known in the 
past It is for this reason that so many 
fathers, who are willing to be ignorant or 
think they must remain so, are very urgent 
that their children should go to the public 
school It is for this reason that so many 
fathers, who are quite willing to be irre- 
ligious, are more than willing that their 
children should go to the Sunday-schooL 
This is partly to get rid of caring for 
the children week-days and Sundays ; but 
not altogether that, not even largely that ; 
on the whole, a real, earnest, and often 
strenuous desire for a better, larger, nobler 
life for the children animates thenu It is 
not a little thing that in this country, from 
these myriad homes, there are going forth 
these influences leading the children up- 
ward and forward. It is not a little thing 
that in these homes, in lieu of that dull 
despair of the Old World which men mis- 
call content, there has come the eager, 
sometimes too eager, the strenuous, some- 
times too strenuous, ambition which is 
seeking a better future for the children. 

Secondly, affiliated with the home are 
the schools of America. Our public- 
school system is not all, certainly, that yoa 
wish it to be, or that any student of the 
situation wishes it to be ; but compare it 
with the provisions made for the educa- 
tion of the common people anywhere else 
and tell me what there is like it in the 
world 1 There is something magnificent 
in this experiment of seventy millions of 
people educating themselves — not de- 
pending on bishops or lords or aristocra- 
cies, not even on intellectual aristocracies, 
but themselves making the machinery, 
organizing it, securing the officers, creating 
the organization out of which the educa- 
tion of the entire Nation is to come. It 
is the most splendid educational spectacle 
the world has ever seen — ^a whole nation 
transforming itself into a great university.. 

Travel through the West, and wherever 
you go you find the finest buildings to be, 
not railroad stations, not great warehouses, 
not commercial buildings, but generally 
the school-houses. I traveled a year ago 
last spring through the burnt district of 
Minnesota. The conductor stood by my 
side on the platform and pointed out 
where this dark tragedy took place. We 
finally came to a burnt village, and stopped 
for a moment. It had been swept clean 



by fire, as a face is swept by a razor; the 
present houses of the people were little 
shanties that had just been put up ; but 
there was one good, reputable, well-con- 
structed brick building. " What b that ?" 
said I. "The school-house," said he. 
"And the school-house was saved from 
the fire?" "No," said he; "they built 
it since ; it was the first thing they did." 
We have much criticism of the public 
school, much criticism of the school-books, 
much criticism of the methods — and it is 
very wellvwe have. I suppose school- 
teachers, as well as ministers, need the 
prodding of criticism, though they do not 
always like it. But the public school is one 
of the encouraging tendencies of American 
life, and it is an upward tendency, wit- 
nessed by the increasing development, 
enrichment, and equipment of our great 
school system. 

Scarcely less hopeful is the tendency of 
our literature. There is a great deal said 
about the cheap novel and die sensational 
story, and every now and then some boy 
is arrested who has formed a bojrs' band 
of robbers or undertaken to wreck a rail- 
road train, and the newspaper tells us 
that it is because the boys have been 
reading sensational stories. We get an 
impression that the only cheap stories 
circulated in this country are the stories 
that make robbers and train-wreckers. 
But it is not so. It must be over thirty 
years ago that Fletcher Harper, then 
the head of the house of Harper & 
Brothers, spoke to me on this subject of 
cheap literature. About that time the 
"dime novel" was a term to express* a 
poor story, because only poor stories were 
sold for a dime. In that conversation he 
said to me, "I may not live to see it, 
but you will, when the best classics in 
English literature will be sold in America 
for ten cents." It has come. You can 
buy the very best of the uncopyrighted 
English novels for a quarter, and often- 
times for ten cents — if you do not care 
what kind of print you read. And, ob- 
serve, this does not merely mean that the 
people can get the best literature, it means 
they do get the best literature; for it 
would not be printed if it was not sold, 
and it would not be printed at ten cents 
if it was not sold in enormous quantities. 
I fell into conversation a few years ago 
with Mr. Poole, of " Poole's Index," the 
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Librarian of the Chicago Library — I quote 
from memory, and I would not hold him 
responsible in detail, but substantially 
what he said to me was this : '^Ihavebeen 
keeping an account of the kind of books 
that are taken out of the Chicago Library, 
and I find that there is in the same class 
of readers, and often in the same reader, 
a steady appreciation. She (she is gen- 
erally a shop-giri) begins with the poorest, 
and climbs steadily up — Mrs. Southworth, 
E. P. Roe, Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, 
George Eliot, and then there b^n to come 
travels, vojrages, biography, hbtory. This 
is our common experience,' ' he said, " in 
Chicago." And I suppose it is not worse 
in the '< Athens of America." I fell into 
conversation only a few weeks ago with a 
gentleman who had been traveling, I think 
he told me, twenty-five years or so for the 
American News Company. He told me 
the same story. He said, ** Where we used 
to sell great numbers of poor trash, we 
now sell great numbers of the best of the 
novels." These isolated testimonies all 
point to the same conclusion: we are 
creeping up in the quality of our popular 
literature. When one reads some of the 
daily newspapers, it requires a good deal 
of optimistic faith to hold fast to that 
opinion. Nevertheless, gentlemen, the 
habit of reading, universal in America, 
gradually develops the desire for better 
reading, and we are growing in our intel- 
ligence and in our culture. 

I suppose some of you, at least, may 
smile if I suggest that our politics afford 
some very encouraging indications of 
upward tendencies in American life. It 
is true that if we were to trust the party 
press we should believe that the Nation 
is divided into two parties nearly equally 
matched and equally bad: the Republican 
papers are sure that the Democrats are 
fools or knaves, and the Democratic papers 
are sure that the Republicans are fools or 
knaves. Nevertheless, what a splendid 
educational effect a great political cam- 
paign produces 1 There arc hundreds of 
thousands of men who scarcely.knew what 
the word "currency" meant ten years 
ago, who know more about bimetallism 
to-day than some bankers knew ten years 
ago. The very fact that this question, 
>vhether we should have gold or silver or 
gold and silver, was* thrown upon the 
country and made a subject on which ^e 



country must itself pass its own jndg* 
ment« compelled us to study. All throng 
the West there were night sdK>ols organ- 
ized by both parties ; not very scientific, 
I grant you, not very wisely oiganized, not 
very well taught Nevertheless, the way to 
develop judgment is to exercise judgment ; 
and men who had not much financial 
judgment, by the exercising of it, grew in 
wisdom. 

Let us not think that the American peo- 
ple are to be measured by the careless or 
the passionate or the hysterical utterances 
which now and then are thrown ooL I 
do not think we really do make that mis- 
take. Wetakeourpaperandwereadcmone 
page some man affirming that the ** litde 
Napoleon" who b in the Pre^dential 
cludr is uiidertaking to wreck the Ameri- 
can Republic and rear^ upon it the ruins 
of a Roman empire, and then we turn to 
the next column and we find another man 
accusing the honored Senator of ^is State 
of treason because he does not hold the 
opinions of his young censor; and we shrug 
our shoulders, partly with amusement, 
partly with indignation, at this hysteria, 
which is not one of the encouraging signs 
of American life, and turn over to reui 
something better worth reading. For, gen- 
tlemen, these are not the utterances tiiat 
appeal to the conscience or to the intelli- 
gence or to the thought of America. Thou- 
sands of Americans have been looking 
into the Constitution, and into the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and into the history 
of the past, and have been releaming the 
principles of America, and have been 
teleaming how to apply those principles 
in the future course of this Nation. We 
weary of the perpetual recurrence of 
these problems ; we sometimes long for 
a peaceful and quiet time; but, gentle- 
men, you in your profession do for your 
pupils what God does for us — ^when your 
boy does a sum, and gets it right, you mb 
it out and give him a harder one to do 
next time. 

I do not see how any man can look 
back over the history of the last hundred 
years and not see that this Nation not 
only has made progress, but has made 
progress absolutely without parallel, ex- 
cept possibly it be in the history of Great 
Britain, which is well>nigh as democratic 
as we are. There is still corruption, sdU 
dishonor, still many a shameful deed; 
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but, none the less, look at the history 1 
Have we made no progress in Civil Serv- 
ice Reform since the days of Abraham 
Lincoln? No progress in public edu- 
cation within the last quarter-century? 
Have we solved no problems ? We have 
broken the shackles of the slave, and yet 
preserved our Constitution unbroken ; we 
have widened our Nation until it emends 
from ocean to ocean; and now already 
our flag flies over distant lands, to cany.. 
if we are true to our American principles, 
our American traditions, and our Ameri- 
can life, the liberty which that flag has 
carried wherever it has gone. We are 
not a decaying Nation, we are a living 
and growing Nation. Compare America 
with England, with Germany, with France, 
with Austria, with Italy, and tell me what 
nation has produced a greater constella- 
tion of statesmen than this country, with 
Washington and Jefferson and Hamilton 
and Madison and Webster and Clay and 
Lincoln and Sumner and Seward and 
Chase — I will not come down to present 
time lest I might arouse partisan feelings. 
Then, gentiemen, there is the effect 
which the Christian religion is producing 
in America. There are a great many 
who are of the opinion that the Church is 
losing its power. Perhaps it is. I hope 
I shall not be misunderstood if I say it 
is not a matter of great concern to me 
whether the Church is losing its power if 
Christianity is gaining in power. We are 
not to confound religion with the institu- 
tions of religion, nor think, if I may coin 
a word, that Christianity and Churchianity 
are the same. I do not myself, as a 
Christian minister, see any better way 
to-day by which to promote the spirit of 
Christianity than through the institutions 
of religion which now exist among us — 
that spirit which says, " What doth the 
Lord require of thee but to do justly, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God ?'* But as I look back over the pages 
of the past, I see perfectly clearly that 
whenever men have confounded religion 
with the institutions of religion they have 
made a fatal mistake. Religion did not 
cease when the Tabernacle was taken down 
and the Temple was built ; nor when the 
Jews were driven out of the Temple and 
out of Jerusalem, and scattered in exile 
in Babylonia ; nor when synagogues were 
built to take the place of the Temple; 



nor when the synagogues and the Temple 
were both destroyed, under Titus, and 
the Jewish people were dispersed every- 
where; nor when the primitive Church 
gradually lost much of its primitive sim. 
plicity and merged itself in the great 
strong, rich, organized, imperial Roman 
Catholic Church; nor when the Roman 
Catholic Church was split in sunder, and 
half of the people went off and formed 
new institutions of religion ; and religion 
would survive to-day if the Protestant 
churches all were to pass through a 
transition similar to that through which 
the churches of the past have passed. 
Understand me, I am not spealdng in 
derogation of the Church ; I am only ti}*- 
ing to make clear this: that religion is 
more than the building which it occupies, 
more than the tool which it uses, more 
than the church which represents it 
Religion is breaking the bounds of the 
institutions of religion; it is no longer 
confined to the churches. I can remember 
when we never saw a report of a sermon 
in a newspaper. Sometimes, when I see 
them as reported now, I wish that that time 
would come again. But our great news- 
papers and our great magazines discuss 
questions from the point of view at least of 
ethics, if not of religion. The question has 
been greatly discassed in our country 
whether we should have the reading of the 
Bible and the offering of prayer in the public 
schools. To read the Bible with an irrev- 
erent spirit is irreligious, and to carry the 
reverent spirit into the school without the 
Bible is religious. The question is not 
what book is on the desk, but what kind 
of a man stands behind it. 

If we measure this country by the stand- 
ards of its life, it b a more Christian 
country than it ever was in the past, and 
I dare to think more Christian than any 
other country; with more love of men. 
with more justice to men, with more real 
desire for human welfare, with more at 
least of the spirit of brotherhood, if not 
more of reverence for the Eternal Father. 
I could easily have spoken of discouraging 
aspects, and with a little thought and a 
little preparation I could make a speech 
almost as long as this on the other side ; 
but it is, I think — and I close with what I 
began — well at times for us, facing the 
discouraging tendencies of democracy ( and 
they are many), to see what are some of 
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the secret, unrecognized, but powerful 
and overmastering influences which are 
making for a larger liberty, a larger justice, 



a larger manhood, a kingdom of ri^teoos- 
ness, justice, and peace — that is,akii^;dQa 
of G<>d on the earth. 



Will it Last? 

By Jacob A. Riis 



THE most frequent comment one 
hears these days on the campaign 
against intrenched vice that has 
compelled attention during the winter is 
in the form of a question, " Will it last?" 
and the other, '< What good is going to 
come of it ?" The two are really one. 
Xobody doubts that, if it lasts, good will 
come of it What the man means who asks 
is. therefore, whether there is power enough 
behind the movement. Will Parkhurst or 
Felix Adler, as the case may be, hold out ? 
Will they be able to keep it up— till elec- 
tion, say? 

Without stopping to pass any comment 
on the attitude of t^e citizen who is will- 
ing to stand by and see two or three or a 
dozen men lift the load he mistrusts is too 
heavy for them, and not jump in to lend 
a hand, seeing that it is his load they 
are lifting, perhaps we can find the answer 
by looking around a bit and getting the 
bearing of things. 

Recently, in trying to help the people 
of Chicago understand how a city grows 
a slum, with all that it means, I had occa- 
sion to go back over the record of fifty years 
of successive awakenings in New York 
City. Doubtless, at the time, they were 
called crusades. A few of them we can 
all recall ; more we have forgotten. We 
remember the one that landed the thief 
Tweed in jail, and the uprising against 
the tenement evil in 1879, in which our 
day of conscience broke. The latest of 
them all, the Lexow inquisition, we hear 
the echoes of yet Most likely the man 
who asks what good will come of it has 
that in mind. I hear it put that way 
every day in Mulberry Street, where Po- 
lice Headquarters is. It is a fact that 
not one of the policemen who were caught * 
in the Committee's drag-net was con- 
victed, or stayed convicted. They arc all 
out and enjoying their reward. One of 
them is chief of the police force to-day, 
^nd sneers contemptuously at Grand 



Juries and indictments. ** What do they 
amount to ?" he says. ^ I have been 
indicted before." 

True ! But, though guilty men tscxpei^ 
Dr. Parkhurst's crusade gave us Roosevdt 
and Waring. It gave us the Cittxeoi' 
Union and its candidate. They lost? Yes, 
and Waring is dead. But our streets are 
dean. Some defeats are only instalknents 
of victory. Without Roosevelt and Low we 
should not have had Coler and Keller — 
the latter, though an out-and-out Tammany 
man, the best Charities Commissioner 
New York has had in a long time, ^^th 
them we can afford a Devery as season- 
ing. It b the virtue of seasoning that it 
bites. But note that between the last 
indictment and the present arraignment 
of police management there was but five 
years. 

There was one thing that struck roe in 
the review of New York's awakenings: 
their periods were noticeably shortening. 
Abram S. Hewitt said once that every- 
thing took ten years in New York — and 
it did ; but it doesn't any longer. When 
Tammany came back with the Greater 
New York, everybody said, "Now it is 
fixed for twenty years." "The Hall* 
knew better. It was in such haste to fill 
its pockets that it threw caution to die 
winds, and raised taxes, assessments, and 
salaries all at once. And the event showed 
that there was need of hurry. Threr years 
have not passed, and already Tammany 
is challenged from without and within its 
own camp. Not its stanchest friend 
would predict a walk-over for it next year^ 
even with the subway job and the patron- 
age mill worked to the uttermost 

The di£Ference in motive was striking, 
too. It used to be fear that set us to 
cleaning up. The dread of cholera led 
to the organization of the Board <^ Health 
in 1865. The draft riots had discovered 
the slum to the people with a shock. To* 
day the city builds play-piers and lays 
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out neighborhood parks for the children 
as a matter of right No one questions 
it. Five years ago only I was required 
to promise, as a condition of the privilege 
'of one boys* club being accorded house- 
room in an East Side school, that I would 
not advocate before the Board any exten- 
sion of that privilege. To-day we have 
a law declaring that the schools belong 
ta the people and may be used by them 
for any reasonable purpose of recreation. 
Conscience has taken the place of fear as 
the compelling motive. 

Another thing in the old record made 
me stop and think : the steady endeavor 
to shift an unwelcome job upon some one 
in authority, in office; trying to get the 
law to do the citizen's work, to make it 
shape progress when its office is only to 
record it The result was dead-letter 
laws, embalmed citizenship. Is it Victor 
Hugo who speaks of the Anglo-Saxon 
reverence for law, so great that it never 
permits one to be repealed — the balance 
being restored by never enforcing any? 
To-day that is caricature Only yesterday 
the whole police force was in contempt of 
a city ordinance, surviving from the days 
of the Knickerbockers, which commanded 
it to sweep the snow away before every 
negligent householder's door and collect 
from him " one pistareen " per lot for the 
trouble. Not one of them all even knew 
what a pistareen was until a reviewer of 
the code translated the old Mexican coin 
into its American equivalent, "eighteen 
and three-quarters cents," and left it there 
for Mayor Strong's administration to re- 
joice in. That excellent gentleman was 
required by the code to license •* chimney- 
sweeps of good moral character" and to 
prevent the sale of cattle except " in the 
Fourth Avenue at Eighty-eighth Street"! 
These were ridiculous instances of mu- 
nicipal irresponsibility. Roosevelt found 
enough that were not ridiculous, but to 
the last degree injurious, to require his 
whole attention while he was Police Com- 
missioner. And we made him Governor 
for it That is the difference. We grew 
to the stature of responsible citizenship 
in the intervaL 

When I had finished the review, I went 
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over again. Our past troubles. By them 

at least we should be harassed no more. 

We were safely beyond them. Chicago 

will- get out too, following our lead. They 

are having an awakening there now. Her 

citizens are bestirring themselves to make 

a better city, where before they thought 

only of a bigger one. 

So, when I am asked the question, now 
that I have come back, " What good will 
come of it?" I point to our clean streets, our 
decent schools, our neighborhood parks, 
our model tenements that are leading the 
way for better homes, to Roosevelt, to the 
Mulberry Bend vanquished, and the slum 
with it These are what came of it before. 
I point to the Citizens' Union, to the Good 
Government clubs that went, but left us 
these things as their l^;acies. As separate 
organizations they may cease to exist 
As parts of the movement toward better 
things that has borne such fruit in one 
decade they live on, with or without 
name of their own. That movement is 
constant, irresistible. If it were not, 
our whole theory of government would be 
false and a failure. Tammany blocks the 
way ineffectually, and no one knows it 
better. 

It is bound to last Not necessarily j ust 
as we see it to-day. Attacks upon vice« 
upon police mismanagement, upon political 
corruption, are just so many signs that the 
citizen sleeps uneasily under misgovem- 
ment He is turning in bed and stretchiniir 
himself before waking up. When ^\^ll he 
wake up ? That dei>ends. Tammany has 
exi>erience. It scents a bad day far ahead 
It is intrenching itself with all the power 
of a perfect organization and of unlimited 
patronage. 'Ae municipaT election comes 
in 1901. 
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Northward Through Luzon' 

By Phelps Whitmarsh 

special Commissioner for The Outlook in the Philippinetl 



ON December 24, 1899, after a short 
spell in Manila, I found myself 
again buying paper for insulating 
purposes, as I was again to travel on the 
hot iron roof of a box car. During the 
two months that had elapsed since I first 
journeyed to Angeles many things had 
changed. Organized warfare in the cen- 
tral provinces of Luzon had practically 
ended, the railway was in operation its 
entire length, and the country, as a whole, 
had taken on a mellow autumnal tint. 
The flooded fields of growing rice — the 
most refreshing and greenest of green — 
had given way to vast stretches of pale 
straw color, dotted with little cocks of 
ripened grain and grazing carabaos. The 
swamp-like paddy-fields were now as hard 
as the main roads, for the water had been 
drained off and no rain had fallen for 
weeks. Brown patches varied the color 
of the mountain sides, the tall cogon-grass 
had turned a silvery gray, the brimming 
rivers had shrunk to insignificant streams, 
and dust had taken the place of mud. I 
noticed, too, that the one-time deserted 
villages were full of people. The dry 
season was at hand, and peace, for this 
part of the island at least, had been 
established. 

My fellow upper-deck passengers were 
a music-teacher, a young man who was 
going into business " somewhere " with a 
box of lemons, a half-drunken negro who 
would sing, a commissary officer, and eight 
privates. The negro did not go very far 
with us. The first curve in the road left 
him comfortably seated in a convenient 
mud-hole, where he still continued to sing, 
thus showing again that there is a special 
providence for children and drunkards. 
All that day, from nine until five, I 
listened to a dissertation on music By 
that hour, according to the time-table, 
we should have reached Bayambang, my 
destination, but in reality we had not 
progressed further than Bamban. Four 
miles further up the road the engine blew 
iu head off, or something of that descrip- 
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tion, and there we stuck, five huiKlred of 
us, sun-baked and hungry, to spend our 
Christmas Eve. Another engine was sent 
for, and in the meantime, as the sun went 
down behind the mountains, we sat and 
speculated. Later, prompted perhaps by 
the remembrance of the day, a bottle was 
passed up to us; the young commercial 
man produced one of his lemons, a solcfier 
had a new sock full of brown sugar, an- 
other had water in his canteen — ^the result 
was punch. Then somebody unearthed a 
can of salmon and some army hardtack, 
and we had our supper in the starlight, 
accompanied by the incessant chirping of 
myriad insects. Fortunately, I had taken 
the precaution to fill my pockets with 
cigars before leaving, so we did not go 
short of an after-dinner smoke, which we 
enjoyed lying at full length on the iron 
roof, talking the while about home and 
other Christmas Eves. About eleven 
o'clock a second engine came to our aid 
with a great show of pyrotechnics, but it, 
too, blew its head off by the time we 
reached Capas, and we made another 
prolonged stay. Here the commissary 
officer and myself, being still hungry, tried 
to find something to eat One raw egg 
and one pickle, however, were the sole 
result of our trouble. We therefore re- 
turned to the top of our box car, unrolled 
our solitary blanket, and went to sleep. 
It was the most precarious sleeping-place, 
however, in which I had yet found myself; 
for we started on again about two in the 
morning at a good rate of speed, and the 
convex roof was without even a rivet-head 
to hold on by. The night was cold and 
the curves filled us with terror — altogether 
it was an unhappy ride. 

As I was desirous of getting back into 
the Zambales mountains, where I heard 
the Thirty-sixth R^ment was operating,! 
hired two natives and a dugout canoe next 
morning at Bajrambang, and started down 
stream toward Mangatarem, a distarure of 
some eighteen miles. The Agno River, in 
the wet season, is navigable for small 
steamers for forty or fifty miles, and is the 
people's highway for transportation. In 
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December, however, the stream will only fear nothing and care 
permit the passage of cascoes, which are .^ force. The only 
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propelled with poles. The river-bed is 
deep and wide, and the current swift 
With one man poling in the bow of the 
canoe, and the other steering with abroad 
paddle, we reached the ford at Urbistondo 
in five hours. Though not particularly 
beautiful, this part of the river is not with- 
out interest, inasmuch as the countiy is 
thickly populated, and picturesque vil- 
lages, cascoes, fishermen, and people wash- 
ing are constantly seen on both banks. 
White herons, gorgeous blue and crimson 
kingfishers, and many other birds of 
exquisite plumage were common, and 
clouds of whistling ducks — a species of 
teal, I imagine— circled over the swamp- 
lands near the river. Iguanas from eight- 
een inches to two feet in length, and 
similar to the Australian reptile, infested 
both the river and the steep banks. I 
also saw two alligators on the trip, and a 
chattering group of monkeys. 

A walk of two miles from Urbistondo 
brought me to the town of Mangatarem, 
where I arrived at headquarters in season 
for Christmas dinner ; and, as sauce, I 
received a lecture for making the trip 
alone. Though the majority of the insur- 
rectos in the central and northern parts 
of Luzon have resumed their white ^irts 
and gone to work in the fields, there are 
many small bands of discontented ones 
roaming about the mountains, and still 
more in the villages and towns who have 
rifles. These people will not attack a 
strong, well-armed party, but they do not 
hesitate to waylay, rob, and murder those 
whom they think can be taken without 
much danger to themselves. In spite of 
the offer of thirty pesos for every rifle 
given up to American authorities, com- 
paratively few have been turned in, and 
for this reason, unless very stringent meas- 
ures are taken, it will not be wholly safe 
for one or two men to travel anywhere in 
Luzon for years. In this regard I can- 
not help thinking that the *' humane ^ 
!war the Americans are urging here has its 
disadvantages. In legitimate warfare, the 
release of prisoners as soon as they are 
taken may, in time, have a good effect 
upon the people, but with ladrones or 
bandits, whose sole object is plunder, and 
who have no fear of jail, such treatment 
it ridiculous. These robbers by heritage, 
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a certain time to deliver up their arm» ^^ 
" be good ;" after that time, shoot every 
man caught red-handed in the plaza of the 
nearest town. 

From Mangatarem I made several trips 
to adjoining towns and into the moun- 
tains which border the coast The whole 
district, practically, like the rest of Pan- 
gasinan, is given up to rice-growing, which 
is produced greatly in excess of the peo- 
ple's wants and b of a superior quality. 
At the time I visited the district the 
greater part of the people had left the 
towns and were living in little bamboo 
shelters in the rice-fields in order to be 
near their work. The harvesting season 
here runs from December until the end of 
February, and the harvesters, many of 
whom came great distances from the north, 
live in the fields meanwhile. They use 
neither reapers, scythes, nor sickles, but 
cut each head of grain separately with a 
small knife set crosswise in a wooden 
handle. As they cut the grain they make 
it into bundles about the size of a man's 
head, which are first spread out in the 
sun to dry and later stacked in little cocks. 
Hardwood sledges with great rectangular 
baskets of bamboo, and drawn by carabaos, 
are used to haul the grain from the fields. 
The workers are paid no money for their 
labor, but receive a certain share of the 
rice, some of which they keep for food 
and the remainder they sell If a man 
both plants and reaps, the product is 
equally divided between the landowner 
and himself. If he be merely a reaper, his 
share is proportionately smaller. A rice- 
field just before sunset, with two or three 
hundred men, women, and children in 
broad hats and bright costumes, with stacks 
of yellow grain and many water-buffaloes, 
is one of the sights of the Philippines. 
For their own use the people also grow 
cotton, maize, cocoanuts, betel-nuts, and 
tobacco. Of fruits there is an abundance 
of bananas and mangoes — ^the latter of ex- 
qubite flavor. The Zambales mountains, 
which adjoin the town limits of Manga- 
tarem, abound in magnificent timber, which, 
from want of proper transportation, still 
remains to be cut They also contain 
marble and jasper of various colors, both 
of which hav^J^siiLyWoylc^^^a very 
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limited extent The viiig;in forests of the 
mountains are as fine as I have ever seen 
in hardwood timber ; and I had pointed 
out to me a dozen valuable woods in large 
quantities within the radius of a mile. 
Molave, narra, banaba, ubien, bacayao, 
quitaquita, basili, caliot, yacal, palonapoy, 
gatasan, yamban, are the most plentiful, 
but there are many other beautiful and 
valuable woods in smaller quantities. Deer 
and wild hogs make the mountains a good 
hunting-ground for those who do not mind 
rough, dangerous work, while for the less 
ambitious there are mountain cocks, ducks, 
pigeons, and a species of quail in abun- 
dance. The town of Mangatarem was laid 
out with a great deal of skill and taste. 
The streets are wide and placed at right 
angles, and the plaza in the center Is one 
of the finest in the provinces. It is divided 
by a tree-shaded walk, has running water 
all around it, and is decorated with twelve 
handsome Doric columns, each cut from 
a single stone. The church and convento 
are at present in ill repair, but the re- 
mainder of the town shows evidences of 
past wealth, and there is no doubt that in 
the future it will again be one of the best 
towns in Pangasinan. From Mangatarem 
I made my way northward to Dagupan, 
where Captain Buck was rapidly forming 
a new municipal government and restor- 
ing order, and thence took the coast road 
(one of the best in the country, by the 
way) into the province of La Union. 

I now left the railroad, and all that it 
implies, behind me ; henceforth my good 
little Philippine pony must carry both me 
and my belongings. My plans were to 
travel north as far as San Fernando (La 
Union), and then strike east into the 
mountainous and little-known interior, 
which is inhabited by a tribe of savages 
called Igorotes. As far as I could learn, 
the Igorote country was an untouched 
field; certainly writers of English had 
never visited it, and apparently the Span- 
iards had given the wilder regions a wide 
berth. The stories I heard of it and its 
people were like those told of most places 
which are little known and hard to reach — 
marvelous. Though I took these stories 
with a good many grains of salt, they ex- 
cited my curiosity sufficiently to lead my 
somewhat uncertain steps in that direction. 

My first day's ride took me along the 
southern shore of the Lingayen Gulf — 



a charming road, running between cocot- 
nut groves nearly all the way, and thronged 
with people. All were peasants, dresxd, 
for the most part, in brighter odors than 
the people of the central provinces, and 
nearly all were laden — some with bundles 
of deep-yellow palay balanced on thdr 
heads, others with half a dozen cocoanots 
on a pole, others with long bamboos full 
of native wine made from the nipa-palm, 
others with bananas, native doth, water- 
jars, baskets of fowls, eggs, live pigs 
hung by the l^gs on a stout bamboo, and 
all manner of native produce. It was 
market day in Dagupan. As my pooy 
ambled along the s^ded road I was con- 
stantly greeted, sometimes in Spani^ 
but more often in Pangasinane or Hoctno. 
All were friendly and courteous ; and is 
I looked into their faces it was aj^arent 
to me that I had left the country of tbe 
Tagalogs behind. Perhaps three-fourths 
of the inhabitants of Pangasinan aire Ho- 
canos — a people occupying the northwest 
provinces, and decidedly different from 
the Tagalogs. While the latter are clever, 
shrewd, sharp traders, malcontents, treach- 
erous, bom liars and natural thieves, the 
former are industrious, pacific, and honest, 
though less intelligent The Ilocanos, 
moreover, differ sli^tly from the Taga- 
logs in appearance. As a rule, they are 
larger-boned, more ruddy oi countenance, 
and broader-featured. Their eyes are 
usually more elongated ; and it is prob- 
able that the abandoned followers of the 
notorious Chinese pirate Limahong had 
much to do in forming the tribe. As a 
whole, the Ilocanos have an excellent 
name throughout the island; and froia 
what I have seen of them I think tbej 
deserve it. Though many of them were 
pressed into the service of the insurrectos, 
they promptly abandoned their arms iriien 
they were given the opportunity, arnl at 
this time certainly the Ilocano provinces 
are the safest for travelers in the island. 
At St Fabian I stopped over night with 
the padre, Domingo de Vera, arnl I 
slei^t with fifteen other persons in one 
large room. His reverence had one cor- 
ner, several giris and children another 
comer, three boys occupied the third, and 
women filled the fourth. Of necessiQr I 
camped in the center, and, like the itst, 
on Uie floor. Conforming to the Mppu* 
ent custom of the house, I undre^ 
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o^y to the extent of removing roy hat and 
boots. 

Three dajrs of easy riding over the ups 
and downs of the foot-hills along the coast 
took me through the towns of Santo Tomas, 
Agoo, Aringay, Banang,and into San Fer- 
nando, the capital of the little province. In 
every town I put up invariably with the 
local Presidente, or Alcalde, as he is called 
in Cuba, and was treated with much consid- 
eration. My pony was well taken care of, 
I was treated as a distinguished guest, 
and in no case was I permitted to pay. 
And this in spite of the fact that all 
of my hosts had received their positions 
from the insurrectos, and were then rebels 
at heart. As the officials of each town 
spoke Spanish, I found no difficulty in 
making my wants known, getting infor- 
mation, and being comfortable. 

La Union is essentially a tobacco prov- 
ince. This has come about from the fact 
that the amount of land available for 
agricultural purposes is smalL Steep 
mountains covered mth small trees, scrub, 
and coarse grass occupy most of the terri- 
tory ; and were all the flats and valleys to 
be planted in such a crop as rice, it would 
be insufficient to support the population. 
Though the quality of the tobacco grown 
is much inferior to that raised in Cagayan 
and other northern provinces, it is never- 
theless a good-paying crop, for La Union 
is known as a rich province. The differ- 
ent grades of tobacco sell on the spot 
from two dollars to eight dollars, Mexican, 
per quintal, and most of the product is 
bought by one firm — ^perhaps the largest 
of its kind in the world — ^the Compaftia 
Tabacalenu La Union also produces a 
small quantity of rice, sugar, cotton, and a 
red dye named capas, all of which go into 
local consumption. Hand-looms are to be 
found in nearly all the houses, and some of 
the fabrics woven by the women, though 
somewhat gaudy from our standpoint, show 
an innate sense of the artistic in the people. 
As in Pangasinan, the greater part of the 
land is owned in small lots and by the 
people. Every one has some land, and 
every one, therefore, has a interest in 
agriculture. And this, I think, is one great 
reason why the Ilocanos and Pangasinanes 
differ from the Tagalogs, and prefer peace 
to war. In Cavite and in other Tagalog 
provinces the land is mainly the property 
of the monastic orders and of a few indi- 



viduals who live in Manila, and this lack 
of property interest has undoubtedly much 
to do with making Cavite the worst prov- 
ince in the archipelago. As I journeyed 
north I met hundreds of Ilocanos maldng 
their way to Pangasinan for the harvesting 
season. They traveled in bands of fifty 
or one hundred, generally bearing their 
wives and children in hooded bamboo 
carts drawn by small, humpbacked Indian 
bulls. The latter are used in this part of 
the country in preference to carabaos. 
Throughout the province I found the peo- 
ple pacific, friendly to the Americans, and 
anxious to have schools and stable gov- 
ernment established. As regards religion, 
they invariably expressed themselves as 
preferring no church and no priest to a 
return of the friars, whom they look upon 
as the cause of all their troubles. The 
infamous behavior of the friars in the 
past still rankles in the people's minds ; 
it has caused the most intelligent among 
them to lose all respect for the Church, 
and made all classes fear the friars' re- 
establishment 

The religious question, as I have in- 
timated before in a separate article, is the 
kernel of the Philippine nut. To Arch- 
bishop Chapelle, who I believe is now in 
Manila, has been given the work of crack- 
ing this nut Much has been said about 
this gentleman, especially among the Fili- 
pinos, who see in him a friend of the friars. 
They have already begun to invent use- 
less and unfounded conjectiures about Mgr. 
Chapelle. How he ^vill decide upon or 
settle the question no one can say at pres- 
ent ; but if he considers the wish of the 
Philippine people, the policy of concilia- 
tion, and the effect that his decision will 
have either in separating further or bring- 
ing together the United States and her 
new dependency, he cannot but advise 
the expulsion of the monastic orders. 
His decision, however, can have no other 
value than a political one; it cannot 
affect the religious views of the people. 
If he favors the retention of the friars, the 
people will abandon the Church ; if he 
allows the Church to remain in the hands 
of the native clergy, the Roman Catholic 
religion will be sudi a farce that in less 
than a generation it will cease to be; and 
if he advises the expulsion of both friars 
and native clergy, the islands will be with- 
out religion. Whatever way he decides 
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the question, the result will be the same 
as far as actual religion goes ; and nothing 
that he may say will prevent the people 
from ridding themselves of the religion 
they are supposed to profess, but which 
I now find they do not really follow either 
in their ideas or beliefs, their acts or their 
idiosyncrasies.. 

San Fernando (La Union) b a pretty 
coast town, with the ruins of several fine 
public buildings in it. The heavy bom- 
bardment to which it was subjected has 
partially or wholly destroyed every build- 
ing except the jaiL It has one of the best 
harbors on the northwestern coast, which 
at a comparatively snudl cost could be 
made into a good port While there, I 
stay^ at the house of the Presidente of 
the province, Don Lucino Almeida, a 
jovial Ilocano who has had the advantage 
of seeing Europe and is one of the most 
intelligent Filipinos I have met After 
resting in San Fernando a few days and 
getting all the information possible about 
Uie interior, I returned to Banang and 
took the mountain road leading to Trini- 
dad, the capital of the province of Ben- 
guet For the first day the road wound 
through the beautiful valley of the Banang 
River, which alternately closes in to a 
narrow pass between the foot-hills and 
opens out into lovely little fiats devoted to 
tobacco-growing. These fertile valleys, 
shut in by steep little hills covered by 
feathery bamboos, palms, and banana-trees, 
reminded me strongly of Japan — ^with an 
added tropical luxuriance of verdure and 
color. All were alive with people work- 
ing in the fields, plov»,ing with crooked 
sticks, harvesting with bamboo harrows, 
and planting by hand Indian cattle and 
carabaos, horses, goats, pigs, and a few 
sheep, were grazing in the hill pastures. 
The picturesque houses of the people were 
tucked in close to the base of the hills in 
clumps of three or four, and usually shaded 
by trees of darker foliage, such as the 
manga As one fiat opened out into an- 
other, each was at a little higher altitude, the 
warm gray stream-bed gradually narrowed, 
and the stream ran faster. And back of 
all, to the east, rose a majestic blue range, 
ascending to the clouds. There were the 
mountains of Benguet, the country of the 
Igorotes, the land of fiowers and a low 
thermometer, cannibals and gold. All the 
way to Naguilian, the last of the plain 



towns, there were abundant evidences 
that I was in a tobacco district; lor 
every sledge and cart I met was laden 
with bales of the cured leaves, and 
men, women, and children stalked aknig 
with huge home-made cigars in their 
mouths. These sausage-like, mouth-<fis- 
torting cigars I found to be made oi the 
strongest kind of tobacco and tied to- 
gether with fine strips of rattan. In sptbt 
of the profusion and cheapness ci tibe 
" weed,'* however, a good, well-made cigar 
was not procurable in the district As tax 
as Naguilian the road was quite a tadr one, 
though the bridges were the most uncer- 
tain, rickety affairs a man ever tiavded 
over. Most of them are made of small 
bamboos laid loosely across stringers of 
the same material, and then covered with 
a broadly plaited matting of split and 
fiattened bamboo. Though at all times 
they sway and bend as one passes over, 
when new they are safe enough ; but after 
a year or two of exposure to the weather, 
they lose their elasticity and break 
through. As the natives never think <d 
repairing anything until they are abso- 
lutely obliged to, one is constantly in dan- 
ger of an ugly fall ; and since I have once 
dropped through a bamboo bridge, in 
company with four kicking mules, twtdve 
Spanish prisoners, and an army wagon, to 
the bottom of a ten-foot river, my faith 
in these native makeshifts is somewhat 
weak. 

At Naguilian I found a company of 
the Twenty-ninth Infantry, U.S-V., Cap- 
tain P. H. Stem commanding, and re- 
ceived warning that the trail from there 
on was unsafe to travel, because of the 
wandering bands of insurrectos whidi had 
taken to the mountains. A few days be- 
fore, the Presidente, his secretary, and all 
the other officials of a neighboring town 
(Bangar), had been murdered by the 
insurrectos for rendering assistance to 
the Americans. I therefore made myself 
comfortable for a few dajrs in the M 
Presidencia, where I had the good fortune 
of sharing Captain Stem's delayed Christ- 
mas box, and of reading some newspapers 
two months old. During my enforced st^ 
at this outpost of Philippine civilization I 
had the opportunity of seeing for the first 
time some Igorotes. Naguilian is thdr 
principal trading point, and, with few a- 
ceptionS| is a^ far ^9 the hillmexi care to 
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venture. They come down from their 
rancherias or settlements laden with coffee, 
Irish potatoes, and camotes (a species of 
sweet potato), which they barter for tobacco 
and blue-and-white cotton blankets made 
by the women of Naguilian especially for 
the Igorotes* use. They also bring in 
during the year several thousand ounces 
of gold dust, some washed from the river- 
beds and more taken from quartz-mines. 
Most of the latter is low-grade gold and 
does not average more than fourteen carats ; 
the river gold, however, runs as high as 
eighteen and twenty carats. In appearance 
and habits the Igorotes are not unlike the 
Apache Indians, though the Chinese strain 
in their blood is more apparent, and they 
are less warlike. In color they are darker 
and a more reddish brown than the aver- 
age Filipino ; their noses are broader and 
flatter, and their eyes more elongated. 
Though most of them cut their hair short, 
there are several of the wilder tribes that 
wear it au natnreh All bind their heads 
about with a handkerchief or a piece of 
soft bark, in which they stick their pipes. 
The women often t\rist a piece of pliable 
vine or rattan round their heads. Beyond 
their blankets, which they drape about their 
shoulders when cold, and a loin-cloth, they 
wear no clothing. As a race, they are 
short of stature, not averaging more than 
five feet three inches, but their physical 
development is magnificent. Used from 
their childhood up to carrying packs, they 
can take seventy-five to one hundred 
pounds over the steepest mountains with- 



out fatigue. I have frequently seen yoimg 
boys and children carrying their own 
weight Everything that goes into or 
comes out of the interior is borne on the 
backs of Igorotes. Like all savages, they 
are fond of ornaments and bright colors. 
Huge copper earrings and brass rings 
round their legs above the calf are common 
among them. With the exception of the 
head-hunting tribes known as ** Besules," 
they are a docile, pacific people, friendly 
and hospitable. Their one great fault, 
and in comparison with the average Fili- 
pino it is very noticeable, is their dirtiness. 
Soap is unknown among them, and unless 
they are caught in the rain or are obliged 
to cross a stream, they wash neither their 
blankets nor their bodies. Mexican silver 
is the only kind of money they recognize. 
They will take a Mexican dollar (value 
forty-eight cents American) in preference 
to a ten-dollar gold piece any day. For 
porterage through the mountains there are 
regular rates established from point to 
point Polistas, as the carriers are called, 
receive twenty-five cents Mexican per day 
when engaged in the interior. From Na- 
guilian to Trinidad, a two days' journey, 
tiie established rate is fifty cents for the 
trip. 

After I had been in Naguilian a few 
days, a party of prospectors arrived from 
Manila. As they were well armed and 
sufficient in number to make traveling for 
all comparatively safe, I joined the party, 
and, with t^vo Igorotes carrying my bag- 
gage, I proceed^ into the mountains. 



William Cowper— One Hundred Years After 

By Edward M. Chapman 



ACROSS the table from me as I 
write these words there stands a 
row of fifteen shelf-worn and dust- 
bitten little volumes. Bound in faded 
cloth, they make small show of beauty 
now ; nor had they much to boast when, 
sixty-four years ago, Baldwin & Cradock, 
of Paternoster Row, sent them out in their 
first freshness with a prayer that some 
one would buy them and cut their many 
leaves. Who first bought them may not 
now be told. But the century was very 
old before the paper-knife separated 
the close-printed pages and laid open 



Southey*s comments upon '* Cowper's Life 
and Works.** 

It was a part of the eternal fitness of 
things that the two poets should be thus 
associated. Unlike as they were in a 
multitude of ways, they yet were close 
akin in the general quality and scope of 
their talents ; in their love of good read- 
ing and writing; in the depth of their 
religious convictions ; in the purity and 
simple goodness of their private lives; 
and in the tragic circumstances that 
marked their deaths. It is now just one 
hundred years since Cowper passed out 
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of the horror of great darkness, in which 
he had so long groped, into the light And 
these volumes that stand upon my table 
had scarcely issued from the press before 
the shadows of his own slow and painful 
dissolution began to gather upon Southey's 
brain. 

Oddly enough, too, a fairly good case 
might be made out by one who should 
maintain that each poet deserves to be 
remembered mainly for his prose. Never 
was there a more industrious or irre- 
proachable versifier than Southey ; a very 
son of poetic toil, he deserved every whit 
of fame he ever won — and, it must be con- 
fessed, deserves the oblivion into which 
his poetry is drifting. But he was the 
master of a noble and straightforward 
prose style, the natural freshness and 
simplicity of which give it a distinction 
that his verse wants ; and there is good 
reason to believe that his Lives of Nelson, 
Wesley, and Cowper, together with the 
" Peninsular War," will still be read when 
all but the editors of biographical diction- 
aries have forgotten who wrote " Thalaba 
the Destroyer" and "The Curse of 
Kehama." 

Cowper's wit, on the other hand, was 
as nimble as that of Southey was sturdy 
and plodding. Nothing could be more 
naturally playful and ahogether delight- 
some than the manner of " John Gilpin," 
nor any compliment better turned than 
that of the " Sonnet to Romney." Romney 
had drawn his portrait in crayon while 
both were guests of their common friend 
Hayley, and in the sonnet Cowper ex- 
pressed his satisfaction with it, adding, 
however: 

But this I mark, that symptoms none of woe 
In thy incomparable work appear : 
Well, I am satisfied it should be so, 
Since on maturer thought the cause is clear ; 
For in my looks what sorrow couldst thou see, 
When I was Hayley's guest, and sat to thee ? 
Indeed, it may be questioned whether any 
English writer has ever acquired a more 
genuine mastery of quiet, reflective, some- 
times playful and always domestic verse 
than Cowper shows in " The Task." We 
find ourselves asking if within its general 
scope and range there ever was better 
poetry. But we feel sure when we turn 
to the Correspondence that there were 
never better letters. 

For, one hundred years after his death, 
it is the Letters rather than the Poems 



that the lover of Cowper reads most 
eagerly. They are so perfectly autobio- 
graphical ; explicit upon the details of his 
simple life, yet never self-conscious; sea- 
soned with a playful humor that a centmy 
has not robbed of its delicate haufuei; 
illumined and sweetened by a love toward 
God, man, and beast, which never d^;eii- 
erated into mawkishness, and which even 
the access of an insane despair could 
scarcely dim. The letters, in short, are 
like the face which Romney painted : fine 
in line and feature ; intelligent to a d^jee ; 
quaintly dressed out and set forth; yet 
sometimes with a weird conceit in them 
that, however beautifully it may be ex- 
pressed, serves as counterpart to that 
suggestion of insanity which, in the por- 
trait, shines through Cowper's splendid 
eyes. 

Perhaps no man of equal talent ever 
lived whose annals were shorter and 
simpler. Yet, in another phase of it, this 
life was singularly full of painful and 
racking adventure. Its real events, how- 
ever, are not to be dated or described, for 
they are episodes in a stem and almost 
hopeless mental struggle through which 
the poet had to make his way alone. He 
wondered every winter, for instance, 
whether he could get through January 
a sane man — and he did not always 
succeed. 

The story of the life in its outward 
aspect is soon told. Bom in Great Berk- 
hampstead in 1731 into a well-connected 
clergyman's family, Cowper lost his mother 
while still a childL He spent seven or 
eight none too happy years at Westminster 
School ; looked to the law as a profession, 
and was called to the bar in 1754. But 
literature and the society of two charming 
London cousins proved far more aUuring 
than his law-books, and at no time was 
there any prospect of sticcessful practice. 
He had influential friends, however, one 
of whom thought to start him in life by 
obtaining his appointment to a clerkship 
in the House of Lords. But the prospect 
of public employment and possible public 
examination at the Bar of the Lords so 
wrought upon the young man's naturally 
timid and already morbid temperament 
that he went mad and tried to hang him- 
selL For a year he was under the care 
of the wise and skillful Dr. Cotton, in a 
private asylum at St. Albans, where he 
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remained for a considerable time after his 
recovery. He then moved to Huntingdon, 
where his earthly future was beneficently 
determined by his meeting with the 
Unwins. Bagehot has somewhere said of 
Mrs. Unwin : " She was in truth a most 
excellent person — in mind and years much 
older than the poet — as it were by pro- 
fession elderly, able in every species of 
preserve, profound in salts and pans and 
jellies; cidinary by taste; by tact and in- 
stinct motherly and housewifish." This 
is true enough so far as it goes ; but it 
only goes half-way toward depicting one 
to whom Sir George Trevely an has ascribed 
a foremost place among the Sisters of 
Mercy of literature — ^a woman of wisdom, 
taste, cultivation, piety, and such rare un- 
selfishness as to devote herself unstintedly^ 
to the care of a youth who had just recov-* 
ered from insanity and was liable to relapse 
— a youth of singular personal charm, to 
be sure, but whose talent and the fame 
which it was to bring were yet all undis- 
covered. 

Upon Mr. Unwin's death his widow 
moved to Olney, an uninviting little place 
in Buckinghamshire, but welcome to Cow- 
per and his foster-mother because of the 
ministry of the celebrated John Newton, 
who was then curate-in-charge. Here 
they lived from 1767 to 1786. Here 
Cowper's portion of the Olney Hymns 
was written. And here Mrs. Unwin, 
finding that regular literary employment 
seemed to alleviate Cowper's chronic dis- 
tress of mind, encouraged him to further 
composition, with a view to the publica- 
tion of a volume of verse. Thither came 
the fascinating Lady Austen to live as 
their neighbor long enough to tell Cowper 
the story of John Gilpin and to set him at 
work upon •* The Task " — a poem that es- 
tablished his contemporary fame. Thither, 
too, came Lady Hesketh, one of the two 
cousins with whom Cowper had, in his 
own words, ''giggled and made to giggle '^ 
in the old London days. With his other 
cousin, Theodora, he had fallen in love. 
But marriage was put out of the question 
by his infirmity, and though she remained 
faithful to him during a long life, they 
never met again after their youthful sepa- 
ration. Lady Hesketh, however, to whom 
Cowper once wrote that he loved her so 
much that he could not understand why 
he never fell in love with her, was most 



assiduous in providing for the poef s tem- 
poral wants, and in bringing to him from 
time to time the help of her cheerful pres- 
ence ; while she has placed the world of 
literature under perpetual obligation by 
preserving Cowper's perfect letters. 

As has just been implied, there was in 
1786 a removal to the neighboring village 
of Weston, where Cowper found more 
comfortable surroundings, and where he 
brought to completion a translation of 
Homer begun at Olney. Here, with the 
exception of one considerable visit to the 
poet Hayley, the remainder of his life was 
passed, until the mental cloud that gath- 
ered during the last years grew so lower- 
ing as to compel his removaJ to the care 
of friends in Norfolk, where, at East 
Dereham, he died one hundred years ago 
this montii rApril). 

Perhaps me sorrow under which Cow- 
per lived and died may be best illustrated 
by quoting two stanzas from the last poem 
which he composed. It is called "The 
Castaway,'' and has reference to a sailor 
swept overboard during one of Anson's 
voyages: 

Obscurest ni^t Involved the sky; 

The Atlantic billows roared. 
When such a destined wretch ;^ I, 

Washed headlong from on bokfo. 
Of friends, of hopcL of all bereft. 
His floating home forever left 

No voice divine the storm allayed. 

No light propitious shone ; 
When, snatched from all effectual aid. 

We perished, each alone : 
But I beneath a rougher sea. 
And whelmed in deeper gulfs than he. 

It b hard to realize that this was the 
same hand that wrote to Lady Hesketh 
urging her to come to Weston, and stating 
by way of inducement : " I have made in 
the orchard the best winter walk in all the 
parish, sheltered from the east and from 
the northeast, and open to the sun, except 
at his rising, all the day. Then we will 
have Homer and Don Quixote ; and then 
we will have saunter and chat, and one 
more laugh before we die. Our orchard 
is alive with creatures of all kinds ; poultry 
of every denomination swarms in it, and 
pigs, the drollest in the world 1" 

Or this interlude in a letter to the inous 
and perhaps too strenuous John Newton : 

II you find many blots, and my writing illeg- 
ible, you must pardon tnem in consideration 
of the cause. Lady Hesketh and Mrs. Unwin 
are both talking as if they designed to make 
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amends to themselves for die sOence they are 
enjoined while I sit translating Homer. Mrs. 
Unwin b preparing the breakfast; and not 
having seen each other since they parted to 
go to bed, they have consequently a deal to 
communicate. 

This is Cowper at his best, depicting 

Home-bom happiness, 
Fireside employments, intimate delights, 
And all the coinforts that the lowly roof 
Of undisturbed retirement and the hours 
Of long uninterrupted evening know. 

Yet the tragic note is never long absent, 
and it is pathetic to hear him, in the very 
year of the letters just quoted, telling a 
friend who had asked him for a hymn, 
** Ask possibilities and they shall be per- 
formed ; but ask not hymns from a man 
suffering from despair as I do. I could 
not sing the Lord's song were it to save 



my life, banished as I am, not tea stnui^e 
land, but to a remotenessfrom his pres- 
ence in comparison with which the cfis- 
tance from east to west is no distance — 
b vicinity and cohesion." 

Cowp^s experience is an eminent iUus- 
tration of the incompleteness and incoher- 
ence of a multitude of earthly lives. Tran- 
quil in its surroundings, gentle in its 
occupations, blessed in its devoted friend- 
ships, fruitful in its results — as a world 
of grateful readers can testify — still few 
men have been forced to foUow a more 
rugged path, or ever found themselves 
beset by sterner foes. Never was another 
life more needed to make the puzzle of 
this intelligible and endurable. Into such 
a life, as we believe, thb good man 
entered, April 25, 1800. 



The Decennial of Clark University' 



THIS stately volume, which reflects 
much credit upon its editors. 
Professor William £. Story and 
Librarian Louis N. Wilson, is divided into 
four parts. The first contains a histori- 
cal sketch ; the address of the President, 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, outlining the plans 
and purposes of the institution ; extracts 
from congratulatory letters from eminent 
Americans and from several scores of dis- 
tinguished European professors ; and an 
account of the celebration of decennial 
week, during which some two hundred 
professors and experts from all parts of 
the country gathered at Worcester to listen 
to the courses of lectures by five of the 
most eminent savants of Europe, four of 
whom visited this country for the first 
time and solely for this occasion. 

The second part of the book contains 
reports of the equipment and nature of 
the work by ten professors and officers 
of the University. Some of these contain 
more or less extended reports on the scope 
of the work undertaken, the special inves- 
tigations siKxessfully accomplished during 
the decade, and the methods of worlL 
The librarian's report shows methods de- 
signed to be of the greatest service to 
individual investigations, and in that re- 
spect is most interesting. The treasurer's 
statement contains perhaps the greatest 

,^Oark Unhifsity^ iSSo-iSqo: Dectnniai CeMrm- 
twn, Worcester, Mast. : Printed for the UaivcrsUy. 



surprise in the volume, as no official 
announcement of the finandal resources 
of the University had ever been made 
before. The surprise b twofold: first, 
that so much has been accomplbhed on 
so modest an endowment, and, secondly, 
that for the last eight years nothii^ has 
been received by 3ie University either 
from the founder, the wealthy citizens of 
Worcester, or from any other source. The 
reasons for this unique state of affairs 
are well known. The founder has been 
incapacitated by ill health from completin|^ 
lus own plans, and those who might other- 
wise have added to the endowment have 
naturally waited to see first what the 
founder himself would da Until this was 
apparent the Trustees have wisely deemed 
it best not to adopt an aggressive financial 
policy. The result of this has been that 
. the first ten years have been a record of 
struggle, hardship, and sacrifice for high 
ideals with few paralleb in academic his- 
toiy. From the President down, as we 
learn from authoritative sources, nearly 
every member of the staff has been tempted 
elsewhere by offers of larger salaries. ^ Bat 
for eight years every one has remained, 
essentially because of his belief in the 
plans of the institution. Rarely has the 
financial value of high ideals be^ demon* 
strated in a way more heroic and even 
inspirit^. 
The tiiird part of the volume contains 
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the lectures given by the foreign visitors 
during decennial week. Among these 
visitors a unique personality was that of 
Santiago Ramdn y Cajal, Professor of 
Histology and Rector of the University of 
Madrid, Spain. This investigator, by far 
the most eminent man of science in his 
country, has almost revolutionized our 
knowledge of the brain, and has been hon- 
ored by academies of science the world 
Dver. As a student he vowed that he 
would do something to rescue Spain from 
its scientific decadence, and his success 
borders on romance. A man of indefati- 
gable activity and enthusiasm, who has 
extended the bounds of science perhaps 
as much as any living man, he was the 
center of great social interest because of 
his charming wife, who accompanied him, 
and because his visit so nearly coincided 
with the close of the Spanish-American 
war, concerning which his own views, 
expressed at length to the reporters of the 
Worcester press, were also an original 
contribution of high value. 

£mile Picard, Professor of Mathematics 
at the University of Paris, than whom a man 
more eminent in his line does not live, 
was the beau-ideal of a French gentleman 
as well as scholar. In the prime of life, 
lecturing from notes most carefully 
prepared and in his own language, his 
papers, printed like all the rest in this 
volume, were a distinct contribution to the 
subject. 

Ludwig Boltzmann, of the University of 
Vienna, a no less typical German savant, 
with his wife, an ideal cultivated German 
hausfrau, constituted another center of 
much personal interest, and his lectures 
on the Fundamental Principles of Me- 
chanics, illustrated by his own ingenious 
apparatus, were another feature. 

The Rector of the leading university of 
Italy, Professor Angelo Mosso, with all 
the genius of his country, known by vari- 
ous books and memoirs translated into 
English, brought with him a breath of 
ozone as from a unique laboratory in the 
high Alps for the study of life in great 
altitudes. His report on this subject con- 
stitutes one of his largest and most inter- 
esting volumes. He traveled not long ago 
for two months in this country and Canada, 
and is just printing a very interesting book, 
a full abstract of which the present writer 



has read, upon his impressions of life in 
America as it appears to a physiologist, 
who has also occupied many high admiDis- 
trative positions, and who is a patriot and 
personal friend of the King. 

August Forel, late Professor of Mental 
Diseases at the University of Zurich, and 
director of the Leading insane asylum, 
expert in the two very different topics of 
hypnotism and the instincts of ants, lec- 
tured upon both these topics. He is a 
man of commanding presence and of great 
oratorical fire and energy, and though, like 
all the rest, he spoke in a foreign language, 
he captivated his learned audience at the 
start. 

The last part of the work now under con- 
sideration is a bibliography of the books 
and articles published by professors and 
students of Clark University, several thou- 
sand in niunber. This gives the best idea of 
the work and general plan of the institution. 
It is essentially a training-school for profes- 
sors, and this record shows that nearly every 
one who has ever studied at the Universit>' 
has become professor or instructor in some 
higher institution of learning. These 
names of men and publications might be 
called the output of the plant, and consti- 
tute its raison iP^tre. It is to this list, and 
not to numbers or endowment, that Clark 
men point with pride. 

It would seem as though the apex of 
our academic system should no longer be 
in Europe, where the dite of our graduates 
have hitherto had to go if they desired to 
become specialists. Clark University is 
the only institution in America, with the 
possible exception of the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington, that admits no 
students who have not graduated at a 
college of high standing. Its source of 
income in tuition fees, therefore, is cut 
off. Fortunately, it has focused all its 
resources upon a very few departments to 
make these the best Like its buildings, 
which are as plain as they are solid, it has 
sought only to do hard and unostentatious 
work. It has taken no part in the mad 
rush for students and dollars that has 
absorbed the energies and even modified 
the work of many institutions. Frankly, 
it is poor, and covers but a small part of 
the great field of learning, but it has sacri- 
ficed steadfastly everj'thing quantitative in 
striving for its ideals of quality. 
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Amateur's Practical Garden-Book. By C. E. 
llunn and L. H. BaiWy. (Illustrated.) The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 4^x6^ in. 250 poses. |IJa 

This book from the horticultural department 
of Cornell University deals with the common 
thin^ that are most inquired about Itre- 
^^ards the garden as ministering to human ctd- 
ture. It preaches the beautv of the common 
plants. Its range is wide, dealing not only 
with plants, but their soOs, foes, and diseases, 
and including such topics as lawns, aquariums, 
drainage, storing, and window gardens — in 
fact, it is a little cyclopaedia in its subject 

Amos: An Essay in Exegesis. By H. G. 
Mitchell (Revised Edition.) Houghton, Mifflin ft 
Co., Boston. 5x8 in. 211 pa«es. flJO. 
The many who have followed with interest 
and admiration the course of Professor Mitch- 
ell in connection with the literalists of Boston 
Tniversity^ will welcome the opportunity of 
reading his essa^ in exegesis on **Amos.** 
The work was pnnted seven years ago as a 
private venture, but the edition having been 
exhausted, the book now appears unoer the 
imprint of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The author tells us that he has made but one 
important modification in the new edition. 
He formerly held that Joel and Obadiah pre- 
ceded Amos ; he now assigns them both to a 
later period. 

Andy Dodge : The History of a Scapemcc. 

by M ark Pierce Pendleton. Lee & Shepaiti, Boston. 

4»4xr%in. 255 pases. 
Here is a boy^s story, having what all boy*s 
stories should have, color and movement In- 
deed, it is so strong in these respects that very 
old boys will find it agreeable reading. The 
authors crisp delineation of his delightfully 
human hero, the natural succession ofpictur^ 
esque incidents, and, above all, the free, firm 
hand which describes all, make a harmonious 
whole. 

Ballads of the War. By H. D. Rawnslev, M.A. 
The Macmillan Co., Xew York. P/4X7*i in. » 
pages. 

Celebrating the incidents and the heroes of 
the South African war in a spirit of regret 
for the cause but admiration of the pluck, 
jh^se Ivrics are lacking neither in form nor in 
fire. The incidents on which they are based 
are related in notes to the text 

Barbara Frietchie, the Frederick Girt By 
Clyde Fitch. A Play in Four .\cts. Life PubUshU« 
Co., New York. 5«jX8in. 128 pages. 25c 

Bending of the Bough, The. By George 
Moore. A Comedy in Five Acts. Herbert S. Stone 
& Co., Chicago. 4x7^ in. 192 pages. $125. 
Mr. Moore describes this as a comedy in five 
acts, but it is difficult to regard it as a comedy ; 
there is too much pathos in it It is a very 
5mj;ular little play, prefaced by a rather pug- 



nacious note which declares that London is 
too lam, too old, and too wealthy to make 
room for any new artistic movements, and 
that therefore the younger men among the 
Irish writers prefer to have their plays brought 
out in Dublin. The play turns on the rivaurr 
between two towns ana the attempted revolt 
of two representative men of the Celtic tem- 
perament and eenius against the monetary 
domination of the succe^ul town controlliiug 
the popular vote of the unsuccessful one. ft 
would not be easy to trace an ethical tendency 
in the play, although it is a protest aninst 
corrupt municipal politics. The significant 
element in the play is the introduction ci the 
Gallic genius and personality; in other words, 
the Irish temperament, with its subtle and un- 
definable association with fundamental tfiingi 
in nature and life, its revolt, as Matthew Ar- 
nold said, against ** the tyranny of the fact,** 
its waywara poetic imptuse, its sensitiveness 
to natural forms, and its inability to give itsdf 
organic form. 

By the Marshes of Minas. By Charies G. D. 

Roberts. Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 5x7H is> 

285pages. SlJSl 
This title suggests the background of this 
group of short stories from the hand of Mr. 
Roberts. He knows and loves the cotmtry 
which he describes; and the landscape de- 
scription in this volume is done with great care 
and effectiveness. The stories do not intro- 
duce great variety of characters ; probably the 
range afforded by the field and the time was 
not very wide ; but Mr. Roberts has a way of 
making his Acadian women very attractive, 
and he often offsets them with the fig[ures of 
men of adventure, romance, and action; so 
that, familiar as the territory is by reason of 
our excursions through it with him in his 
former volumes, it has not lost its freshness 
and charm. 

Campaign of the Jnnjrle ; or. Under Lawton 
Throofb Luson. By Edward Stratemeyw. Illii»> 
trated. Lee & Shepard, Bovton. 4^4x7% in. 31S 
pages. $\2L 
A boy^s story of the Philippine war. 

Carlisle : The Cathedral Church and See. By 
C. King E3ey. The Macmillan Co., New Yorfc. 
4%x7V4in. Upases. dOc 

Constitutional History and Government of the 
United States. By JudsonS.Landoa«LLJD. (K«- 
vised Edition.) Houghton, Mi8Un & Con BoitoB. 
5»4x8>iia. 4«Spa8es. $X 
An exceptionally clear exposition of tiie 
growth of our constitutional liberty from its 
original root in the religious faith of the Puri- 
tans. Oidy four chapters, however, are de- 
voted to colonial conditions, and the body ol 
the work deals with our constitutional devd- 
opment 99 it has been mokled by the Federal 
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instrument and the judicial decisions thereon. 
The temper of the author b distinctively cpn- 
servative and HamUtonian, but he recognizes 
the constructi\*e power of Jeffersonian ideals, 
and the fact that the State and local g;ovem- 
ments, by reason of their nearness to the com- 
mon people, have shown the greatest wisdom 
in expending public money so as to promote 
public welfare. In the present revised edition 
of hb work the author considers the constitu- 
tional issues erowing out of the Spanish war. 
and reaches the conclusion that the Federal 
Government may exercise in Puerto Rico and 
the Philippines all the powers of both the 
State and National Governments, but never- 
thdess will be subject to all the limitations of 
the Constitution. 

Carpenter, The. By the Rev. Charles A. S. 

pwight. E. B. Treat & Co, New York. 5x7<^ in. 

I22pages. SOc 
These brief studies of the life and character 
of Jesus present familiar truth suffused with 
the lic;ht of fresh convictions in sympathetic 
and oevout feeling. They recognize the fact 
that Jesus* great mission was to reveal God 
as in Hb world and the Father of alL 

Economics of Dbtributton, The. By John A. 

Hobson. The MacmiUanCo^ New York 4^X7% 

in. 361 paces. $1.25. 
Unlike Mr. Hobson*s previous works, the 
present b devoted to abstract economics in- 
stead of concrete human conditions. It is, 
therefore, in the main dbtinctively a book 
for scholastic economists. Nevertheless^ the 
chapter on •* Bargains for the Use of Capitalj" 
showing the substantial identity of the gain 
from the rent of houses, machinery, etc^ with 
the gain from the rent of land, is one of ^eat 
value to all thinkers on economic questions, 
and the chapter on "The Sale of Labor 
Power," showing the absence of competition 
among employers for the services of an in- 
creasing number of emi)Ioyees, is one of pro- 
found interest to all serious minds. 

Evolution of the English Novel, The. By 
Francis Hove; Stoddard. The MacmiUan Co., New 
York. 4>/^x71ii. 235 pages. 

Thb book b commented upon this week in 

our editorial columns. 

Essay Toward Faith. By Wilford L. Rob- 
bins, D.D. Loninnans, Gieen & Co^ New York. 
4V4X7111. I73pag«r^ 
Whether these essays were originally sermons 
we do not know ; they might have been, ex- 
cept that sermons are not too often character- 
ized by such an air of reality, such a terseness 
in expression, such a manly vigor and direct- 
ness of wi tness-bearing. One or two sentences 
taken at random may serve to illustrate: 
•* Why were it not the part of wisdom, then, to 
regard the difficulty which besets faith*s attain- 
ment as a door of spiritual opportunity, rather 
than a barrier blocking progress?^ ^Half- 
faiths are generally Uie basest of superstitions.** 
** To confound the eternal truth contained in 
the Book of Genesis with notions of human 
hbtory which contradict facts b wantonly to 
incite disaster.** ** Worldliness b as common 
among the poor as the rich, its home is as 
often a hut as a palace.** We commend the 
Yolume to the reading of those who do not go 



to church, or, golne; do not get from it the 
inspiration to lue which they want 

France Since 1814. By Baron Pierre de Cou< 
bertin. The MacmiUan Co., New York. 5x7>; in 
281 paxes. fiSk ' "* 

Thb thoughtful sketch of recent French his- 
tory b animated by the purpose of rectifying 
foreifipi opinions. To a superficial obseWer 
the obvious fact b a series of inconsbtent ex- 
periments in government capriciously termi> 
nated. Underneath these, however, b the 
persbtent struggle to find a solid basis for an 
enduring order. Thb thread of continuity 
between period and period of a revolutionar)- 
century M. de Coubertin aims to exhibit, as 
well as to correct false views that have obtained 
currency. Recognizing the hopeful endurance 
of the Third Republic, he finds that its ordeal 
b not yet passed, such b the yet unsettled 
strife between militarism and democracy, be- 
sides the internal danglers which he sees m the 
Russian alliance and in the centralbed admin- 
istrative system that has survived from the 
Napoleonic era. 

Governor WilUam Bradford and His Son Major 
WUlimm Bradford. By James Shepard. (Illus- 
trated.) James Shepard, New Britain, Conn. 6x9 

Bradford, the author of the MS. ''Hbtory* of 
Plimoth Plantation,** lately the subject of an 
international incident, b a well-known histori- 
cal character, but no biography of him has 
appeared till the present This consbts of the 
various notices of him exbting in some thirt}* 
different publications, collated and chronolog- 
ically arranged, with connecting paragraphs 
that serve to piece out the mosaic sketch. 
This, though unique now, was the method of 
writing history in the Bible times, only the 
Bible writers tliou^t it needless to name, as 
Mr. Shepard does m the margins, the source 
from which each extract was culled. 

Harper's Guide to Paris and the Exposition of 
SQOO. (Illustrated) Harper & Bros., New York. 
4%x6ln. 292page9^ |l. 
Vbitors to the Paris Exposition will find this 
a helpful volume. Its convenient size— it is 
just right for a small pocket— its admirable 
condensation, and its accuracv of detail should 
insure for it a wide circulation. About a 
{quarter of the book b devoted to the Exposi- 
tion, the rest to a description of Paris. 

Harp of Life, The. By Elizabeth Godfrey. 
Henry HoH& Co., New York. SxTV* in. 336 pages. 

This b a musical novel written by the author 
of two or three books of the same general 
class, which have deservedly received a wide 
reading. Apart from the musical element in 
the story, it is well conceived and weU carried 
out There are several characters of interest, 
and the somewhat unusual situations in which 
they are placed are handled in a clever and 
novel manner. The chief mcidcnt of the 
story is an episode in the life of the first 
violin of an orcnestra at an English watering- 
place. 

Heroes, Hero- Worship, and the Heroic in 
History. By Thomas Carlyle. (The Temple Cbs- 
sicsO Edited by Israel GoUancz. The MacmilUa 
(o., New York. 39ix6iiL 301 pages. 50c. 
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HtstoiT of the Zoar Society. By E. O. Ran- 
dalL (Second EditkML) Illustrated. Pie«ol Fred. 
j.Hetf.Colaiiibiis,0. S^x^ln. lOSpaget. IIJS. 

Ice Are, Past mnd Coming, The. By C A. M. 

TaSer. Georgs H^EUis, Boetoa. 5^x7% ia. K)l 

pageiL 
Wlien astronomers like Sir Robert Ball tell 
us that the same cause which once spread 
a glacier from the pole to New York will 
recur, that cause b naturally a subject of in- 
quiry. Various causes have been alleged by 
Lyeil, Croll, Drayson, and others. Mr. Tabar 
discusses these and rejects them. Hb theory 
is first, that the ocean b the great distributer 
of cold and heat by means of its currents ; 
secondly, that changes of these currents, pro- 
duced by various causes which he specifies, 
produce the alternate formation and dissipa- 
tion of continental s^aciers. The reader shiv- 
ers in learning that another s^acial period b 
already in its incipient stage. 

Israel's Messianic Hope. By George Stephen 
GoodsDeed. The MacmUba Co^ New York. 5x7^ 
in. 3l5p!i«». $lJ/k 
Readers of **The Biblical Worid** may recog- 
nize in a portion of the text of thb book arti- 
cles which appeared in that excellent maga- 
zine. The text, however, has been revised 
and in large measure rewritten; it has also 
been much enlarged. As a whole, the book 
is a good example of an appeal both to th^ 
poptflar appreciation of the Bible and to the 
advanced studenf s needs. Hence there is an 
omission of minute discussions of technical 
questions, and even of Hebrew and Greek 
words ; on the other hand, there is abundant 
material in bibliography, references, and notes. 
As mieht be expected, the work follows a 
chronological order, leading from the Messi- 
anic hopes in pre-Mosaic ages, through those in 
the times of Moses, of the United Kmgdom,of 
the Earlier Prophets, of Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
of the Exile ana after, and finally to those in 
the years from the Maccabean uprising to 
Jesus. Indexes of Messianic passages, of 
names, subjects, and texts, add to the practical 
>*alue of the work. 

Japanese Notions of European Political Econ- 
omy. By Tentearo Makatc (Third Edition, Re- 
vi&edO James Love, Camden, N. J. 5x7% in. 142 

Every singlc-taxer and most social reformers 
will find much to chuckle over in these alleged 
Japanese comments upon our economic life 
and thought. The alleged traveler from Japan, 
however, is only a "traveler from Altruria," 
who has assumed an alias for the at best 
questionable purpose of attracting attention 
to his observations. 

Jo*f. By Armando Palacio Vald^. Edited 
by F. J. A. Davidson, A.M. D. C. Heath & CdL, 
Boston. 4y4X6Hin. 204 pages. »c 

Knirhts in Fustian. By Caroline Brown. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.. Boston. 5x7% ia. 279 
pagei^ llja 

Tne subject of thb novel is a somewhat un- 
*«ual one, and has a special interest. The 
plot deals with the maneuvers of the "Cop- 
perhead** secret societies in Indiana in the 
{"nc of the war. These associations were all 
wyches of the Knights of the Golden Circle, 
and are best known in the East by that name, 



although the title of the book gives one of die 
names m common use. The story b excidnc; 
and abounds in incidents of mystery, in plot- 
ting and the foiline of plots. The characters 
are fairly well developed, and the book, if not 
of a very high literaryoraer, b free from any 
offensive crudities. The author undoubtedly 
has full and unusual knowledge of the history 
of Indiana during the period when her gnokt 
war-Governor, Morton, held the State to its 
loyalty despite the vkious if rather ridiculous 
I^ans of secret enemies. 

Lessons from the Desk. By Harold Kennedy. 
American Baptist PubUcatioa Sodety, Philad^pl^ 

These lessons, terse statements of BiUical 
facts and doctrines, are designed bv an expe- 
rienced pastor for the drill of Simaay-school 
teachers in normal classes, and available also 
for supplementary lessons to the school from 
the blackboard. In matters of doctrine thor- 
oughly orthodox, in matters of Biblkral criti- 
cbm tney are thoroughly okl-fashioned. 

Man of His Age, A. By Hamilton Drummond. 
(IHustrated.) Harper ft Bros^ New Vork. 5x7% in. 

Since Dumas wrote hb famoi>s Valob stories* 
which to many readers are even more delec- . 
table than "Monte Cristo" or ••The Three 
Musketeers,** the historical subject treated by 
him in that series has been a favorite one for 
other novelbts : certainly no period of French 
history was fuller of intrigue, assassination, 
war, and plotting than the davs of Catherine 
de Medici and ner sons. No story on thb 
fascinating subject has been written for many 
years which b superior to that before us. ft 
opens slowly and clumsily, but after the first 
few pages the reader's interest b caught, and 
he follows Mrith unresisting attention the well- 
told narrative of adventure. Henry of Navarre 
appears as a young, impetuotis, and altogether 
delightful boy; other historical characters, 
and particularly Henry*s mother. Queen 
Jeanne of Navarre, are m the foregrotind of 
the picture, and the personal sorrows, pas- 
sions, and feuds of the purely fictitious cnar^ 
acters fill out Uie story m a most satbfactorr 
way. The book may be cordially commended 
to all those who like a story of incident 

Men with the Bark On. By Frederic Rem- 
incton. (Illustrated) Harper & Brot., New York. 
4^1x7% in. 209pagei. flJT 
Mr. Remington, both with pencil and pen, 
delights in portraying elemental and primitive 
men — men of action and adventure, who live, 
as a rule, apart from civilization, and whohaveu 
therefore, the sharp outlines ana the individual 
human interest which belong to perfectly un- 
trammeled expressions of native force. In 
this volume the adventures of the recent war 
introduce an element of variety amonr the ad- 
ventures of life on the frontier with wnich Mr. 
Remineton has hitherto chiefly concerned 
himself. The sketches of the Indian army 
scou^ the hunter, the woodsman, and die 
frontiersman in all hb occupations, are direct 
and vivkl. Mr. Remington exceb in dear* 
ness of outline rather than in nice shadinr; 
in skill in massing a few qualities and mak- 
ing them effective rather than in filling in by 
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many careful strokes a carefully finished por- 
traiture. 

Prose of Edward Rowland Sin, The. Hough- 
toiu Mimin & Co., Boston. 4x6H in. 349 pases. 

This volume of three hundred and fifty pages 
contains a considerable group of short articles 
on literature, criticism, nature, music ethics, 
education, and life, full of that insight and 
suggestiveness which were characteristic of 
Mr. Sill, Three volumes of his verse have 
now been issued, and this compact volume of 
prose probably completes all that we shall 
receive from his hand. Each volume as it has 
appeared has deepened the sense of loss which 
his early death involved for American letters. 
Such criticism as that found in his short paper 
on ** Shakespeare's Prose " and in the paper 
on ** Principles of Criticism " is sorely needed 
in thb country to-day. The chapters which 
appear in this volume are very unequal in 
point of exceUence and value, but many of them 
well deserve preservation in a permanent form. 

Queen's Garden, The. By M. E. M. Davis. 

Houshton, Mifflin & Cou, Boston. 4Hx7 in. 142 

paces. $1.2S. 
A short-long story describing the coming to 
New Orleans of a young orphan girl, her 
arrival in a characteristic old house in the 
French quarter, the illness of the unknown 
aunt by whom she hns been received, her 
refuge m a charming old Creole garden, and 
the romance which befalls her mere. The 
little storv has the air of the French Quarter 
of New Orleans — its sentiment, its pathos, its 
touch of tragedy, and, happily, at the end, its 
escape into substantial happiness. Mrs. Davis 
knows the quarter of which she writes inti- 
mately, for she has lone lived within its limits — 
almost in its heart. Sne loves the Creole char^ 
acter, as does every one who approaches it 
from the side of sentiment or of art ; and her 
latest story, although so enveloped in the 
romantic atmosphere as to seem at times a 
little improbable, has the charm of the Quarter 
and the people upon it 

Redemption of David Corson, The. By Charles 
Frederic Goss. The Bot^ien-Merrill Co., Indian- 
apoU». 4Hx7Hin. 418 pages. 

To follow the fortunes of the hero of this story 
is like getting into a moral Ferris wheel. The 
hero starts at the top ; he descends into the 
depths of meanness and crime ; but when we 
leave David Corson, we leave him at the top 
again, a regenerated man. The intensity of 
light and shadow, nevertheless, in the narration 
of his fortunes, makes a rather bewildering 
atmosphere for the critical analyzer. 

Robert R. McBumey : A Memorial, 1837-1898. 
Addresses by Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, LL.Dn 
WaUam E. Dodre, Hon. EUhu Root, and Others. 
YouiMT Men's Christian Association, New York. 
SHxinn. lOBpacec 

This volume contains a sketch of Mr. Mc- 
Bumey*s life and the commemorative addresses 
made at his funeral. The Young Men*s Chris- 
tian Association itself, whose first general 
secretary he was, is the best memorial of the 



man of whom Dr. Howard Crosby said, ** I 
know of no pastor of any church m this citv 
whose ministry has been so useful and extended 
as that of Mr. McBumey." 

Stories and Verse of Williams. Edited bv 
Alfred Dndley Britton, Philip Richards Dtrnbaf 
Charles Fisher Hepburn. Published by the Editors! 
WiUiamstown, Mass. S^^X^'^ in. ZZJpaees. 
This volume may be profitably read in con- 
nection with the exceedingly bnght and taking 
group of short stories which, under the tide 
of " Smith College Stories," were reviewed in 
these columns two weeks ago. Undergraduate 
writing ought to be judged from the stand> 
point of tendency and promise rather than 
achievement; auoiy other judgment is mani- 
festly unjust. The'* Smith College Stories** 
were wntten by a recent graduate, but they 
are so close to college life, and so full of col- 
lege feeling, and so ofefinitely related to college 
experience that they may be judged as college 
work. The Williams Stories are written by 
underp^duates, but deal chieflv with outside 
expenences and incidents. The volume is 
made up of short sketches and poems, some 
of the sketches being elaborated in shon 
stories. There is great range of incident, and 
an equally wide range of execution. Some of 
the sketcnes are very well done : others ore 
careless and indifferent. The book as a whole 
shows talent, freshness, considerable invent- 
iveness, and a keen sense of vitality. The 
undergraduate of to-day writes in a very dif- 
ferent way from his predecessor of twenty 
years ago. Two decades ago undergraduate 
writing, as a rule, concerned itself with v&ry 
grave topics, and took on a very digniiieii 
style; lightness, variety, vivacity, were foreign 
to it Tne undergraduate writer of to-day, as a 
rule, deals with present phases of life rather 
than with deeper phases of thought and is riva- 
cious, varied, and often effective in style. His 
work seems to show the present passion for 
* getting at facts and realities as opposed to the 
old tendency to deal with abstractions. Will- 
iams has always had, for one reason or another, 
a considerable element of culture in its life. 
and her graduates have had an honorable 
share in tne literary history of the countn*. 
This collection of stories shows that the lit- 
erary spirit still lives at WiUiamstown, and 
that the undergraduate of today is as sensitive 
as his predecessors to the beauty of the scenery 
and the charm of Berkshire, and in closer 
touch with the life of his time. 

Woman and Artist. Bv Max 0*Rell. Harper 

& Bros., New York. i\ix7\n, 22S pages. $13. 
This is, we believe. Max O'Rell's first attempt 
at formal fiction, although some carpers have 
from time to time declared that some of the 
personal experiences related in his immensely 
amusing books of travd and obsen^ation 
might fairly come under that title. We con- 
fess to finding in this story an amateur man- 
ner, and to thinking the characters not very 
strongly humanized or made distinct The 
purpose and feeling of the book are excellent, 
and the story-element is moderatdy strong. 
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// is seldom possible to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt, Tkost who 
find expected answers late in coming will^ we hope^ bear in mind the impediments arising 
from the constant pressure of many subjects upon our limited space. Communications should 
al'jL'ays bear the writer's name and address. 



- O for a Book and a Shady Nook" was wnt- 
ten by an unknown Knclish writer of the sixteenth 
century, and is descnbed in the ** Book-Lover't En- 
chiridion *' as an old English song. The lines are : 
** Oh for a Booke and a shadie nooke, 
evther in^-doore or out ; 
With the srene leaves whispering overhede. 

Or the Streete crra all about 
Where I nuiie Keade all at my ease, 

both of the Newe and Okie ; 
For a joHie goode Booke wheftoo t* feoke, 
is better to me thaik Gokle." 

Alleyne Ireland. 
Many other contributors sexul the inlormatioa contained 
in the above note, but one contributor also sends a clifK 
pin; from the Springftekl (MassO ** Republican ** which 
throws a fuller light on this question of authorship. This 
note sUtes in eflect that the attributing of the poem to a 
^ateenth-century writer is entirely incorrect, as was shown 
by Mr. Austin Dobson some time ago in the London 
'"Athenxunu" Mr. Dobson sa>Y that the lines were 
written not many years ago by a London bookseller 
named Wilson, who is not Imown to have written any- 
thing before or since. 

Kmdly mention some of the best books on the 
Atonement. Where will I hnd the best answer to 
the question. " How does Jesus Christ save men?** 
I want readable books of the right character to put 
into the hands of thoughtful, mtelligent men and 
women who have very erroneous ideas of what the 
Church stands for ana is doing to^ay. H. 

What the Church sUnds for is set forth in Dr. Abbott's 
sermon in The Outlook for March 31, and in President 
ii>de's article in the preceding issue. By all means 
re.id President H>-de*s recent book, '* God's Education of 
Man*" (Houghton, Miiflin & Co. Boston, $\JS). Other 
little books likely to instruct are **The Early Puptb of 
the Spirit," revised edition, and ** The Divine Satisfac- 
tion "^ (T. WhiUaker, New York. 51 and 40 cents). If 
you have old numbers or the bound volume of The 
Outlook for li$99, sec Dr. Abbott's sermons, ** A Confes- 
sion of Faith" (Mijch 11) and **Out of the Past" 
(Aprils). 

How do you harmonize the doctrine of God*s 
free love with the Biblical accounts of his commands 
for the slaughter and extermination of peoples (for 
illustration, Midianites) ? Are the two consistent ? 

W. T. M. 
Wliere we read of such massacres as enjoined by divine 
cnmmand, the phrase ** the Lord said" denotes only that 
the Hebrews thought he said so. God spoke to men 
then in the same way as now, U^ through the dictates of 
reason and conscience. Then, as in the comparatively 
recent times when men w^rt put to death for heresy, both 
reason and con:icience were at fault in viewing such 
thingTi, as :?t Paul viewed his early career of persecution. 
as pleasing to God. The phrase •* the Lord said " really 
implies no more than that the people who used it attrib- 
uted what they regarded as their wisest and best impubes 
directly to God. 

Please tell me '* if Marv, the mother of Christ 

had other chiklren by her husband Joseph after 

Christ was bom.** .\s I understand iL she did, but 

the Kooun Catholics teach, as 1 am told, that she did 

not Tritm. 

T !ie natural and obvious sense of Matthew U 25. and 

xJii. 55, 56, b that she had other chiklren. The Roman 

*-athoUc Church, explaining these mssages away, main- 

;3ms her perpetual virginity, and some ProtesUnts do 

Jkewiafc, For taking such passages in any but their 

natural Mnse there seems to be no ground except in the 

^^^tic tendency to glcrify virgimty u a higher «t«te 



than marriage, and a dogmatic tendency to separate 
Jesus from human conditions. 

1. Of what denomination is Professor C. Ren^ 
Gregfvry, an American Professor in the Theokwical 
Facuhvof the Cniversity of Leipsic? 2L Are were 
other Annerican professors in the German unrversi- 
ties? JL Where can accurate information be had 
with reference to the work of the Baptists in Ger- 
many? Subscribes. 
\, We suppose him, as a graduate of Princeton Seminary, 
to be a Presbyterian. 2. Referred to our readen^ X The 
headquarters for German Baptist work is at the Baptist 
Seminary. H amburg, Germany. For further inf omatioa 
refer to the Rev. J. B. Grinnell, editor of the ** Sendbote," 
Cleveland, O. 

Your answer to ^ E. W. D.** mentions but oae 
to whom we can send funds for the famine snfFerefs 
of India. Funds sent to Mr. Charles W. Hand, 
- Treasurer Presbyterian Board of ForeigB Missiona, 
156 Fifth Avenue. New Voric, will also oe wompsJtj 
sent. I think that if all the Boards sent to their own 
missionaries, a nrM>re satisfactory distribution wo«ld 
result. At the same time that wouM iiKrease the 
influence of the missionaries so distributm^ I doubt 
not that other Boards besides the Congregational and 
Presbyterian would gladly forward sucE contribotionSb 

In the article oa *^ The Roman Catholic Church 
and English Polities'* in your issue of March 24 
1 find a curious error— especially for Mr. Justin 
McCarthy to have mide — in saving that Frederick 
Lucas was '* a brother-in-law of John Bright," for >[r. 
McCarthy »-as (1 believe) one ol the editors of ** The 
i'tar," which was owned and published by Samuel 
Lucas, the brother-in-law of John Bright {husband 
of hii sister Margaret). Fredericlt Lucas may have 
betrn a brother ot >amuel, and this I know nothing 
ab^ut. but it *-as Samuel who married into the Bright 
f-..^,iv I".-! v-^ r-^-^r was a Catholic 

S.Bw 

Wlio nvTote these lines? 

** Just knew, and knew no more, her Bible tros, 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew. 
And in that charter read with wondering eyes 
Her title to a treasure in the aUcs. 
Happiest he of human race 
To whom our God has given grace 
To lift the latch and force the way. 
Far better had he ne'er been bora 
Who reads to doubt or reads to soon." 

P.C 

Can any subscriber give name of author and 
conchiding lines to the foUowing: 
** In the mfinite H>irit is room 

For the pulse of an innnite pain." 

M.DUP.L. 

** W. P. S.** will find the auoUtion he cited 
in your query cohunn of March 3L in SheDey's 
^ Ode to Liberty,*' stana 5. G.&D. 

** F. M. K/s " request, March 10, for informa- 
tion about Sunday games for children of six to eight, has 
elicited two responses. One suggests "giving tezts^or 
even Bible names, alphabetically, i. g^*K soft iniwei 
tumeth away wrath,' ' Be ye kind to one another,* etc ;* 
abo. the popular ganne ot Twenty Questions, with Bibit 
characters We are informed also that ** Bible games * 
for older children, which younger ones also can enter 
into, can be had of Parker Brothers. Salens. MasSi^ and 
Mi^ Emily J. Lockwood, 16 Lenox Avenue, East 
Orange. N. J. Another friend suggests ** One Hundred 
HierogI>i>hic Bible Readings for the Young,** published 
by Partridge & Co., l^oodoo, ud pcQCunbk of say 
Importing bQokselkf. 
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The Paris Exposition 
To the Editors of The Outllok: 

No announcement has yet been made 
of any postponement in the official open- 
ing of the Exposition, tuo weeks from this 
writing. There will be no actual Exposi- 
tion for weeks afterwards. Everything 
is now (April 3) hurry and confusion. It 
will be physically impossible to bring any 
order and appearance of exhibit out of the 
present chaos and clouds of dust for more 
than a month. As a whole, the work of 
preparation is relatively a full month in 
arrears of affairs at Chicago seven years 
ago. After a week spent in a critical sur- 
vey of the situation, I am of the opinion 
that there will be little for visitors to see, 
even as to exteriors of show buildings, 
before the middle of May, and no satis- 
faction in viewing the Exposition generally 
before some time in June. 

At present railway trains are running 
into all the principal structures carrying 
building materials and machinery and 
some cases of exhibits. Heavy construc- 
tion, masonry, carpentry, and plastering 
are in progress, and ditches are being 
opened and pipes laid for water, drainage, 
steam, and electric wires. Floors have 
still to be laid in many places, painting 
and decorating must be done, and a gen- 
eral cleaning up will be necessary before 
exhibits of any but the coarsest lands can 
be safely unpacked and put in place. 
Exteriors are alive with workmen, and not 
one of the principal buildings has been 
completed. The immense task of clear- 
ing the grounds and putting them in order 
has not begun. 

In a few places one can see among the 
scaffolding and d^ris something of the 
grandeur and beauty which is to be. The 
principal entrance is from the Place de la 
Concorde — a grand arch, flanked by lofty 
towers, all elaborately decorated and pro- 
vided with vari-colored electric lights to 
give brilliant effects at night Entering 
here, and passing in a westerly direction 
along the Quai de la Conference and 
Cours la Heine, the Palais des Beaux- 
Arts are upon the right, in a condition 
far from completion. Turning to the left, 
the new bridge of Alexander III. crosses 
the Seine directly to the south and intQ 



the Esplanade des Invalides, which is now 
nearly covered with some of the new 
buildings. The heavy work on the bridge 
has been done, and the superb structure 
and its approaches are now receiving the 
final decorations in colors and much gold. 
This bridge is to be one of the permanent 
monuments of the Exposition of 1900, 
and of the new friendship between France 
and Russia. The new buildings on the 
grounds of the Invalides are very ornate, 
with beautiful facades, east and west 
upon the Rue St. Dominique, which will 
be temporarily closed at this place. These 
buildings may be fairly finished the pres- 
ent month. 

In order to reach the Champ de Mars, 
upon which is located the largest of the 
Exposition buildings, and without going 
outside the remarkably irregular and 
straggling area to be inclosed as '*the 
grounds," one must retrace his steps to 
the river and pass down the stream, on 
either side, to the Pont d'l^na. Both 
banks are thickly studded with new 
buildings. Most of those erected by for- 
eign countries as "government head- 
quarters " are upon the left or south bank, 
along the Quai d'Orsay. These are much 
too close together for pleasing effect 
Until one gets near to them, or directly 
opposite, they look like a long, crooked, 
but solid block of most incongruous 
architecture. 

About midway of this line is the United 
States Building. This compares very 
well with most of its neighbors, although 
it is quite excelled in size and ornamental 
finish by the palace of poor little bjink- 
rupt Italy, and a few others. From the 
west 2nd from boats on the river passing 
up-stream, our building is satisfactor)* in 
appearance. But, by some unfortunate 
blunder, the Turkish Building, which is 
next to it on the east, has been permitted 
not only to be crowded up almost against 
ours, but is projected forward of the ten- 
tative frontage line of the rest, a distance 
of t>*'elve or fifteen feet The result is to 
quite overshadow the United States Build- 
ing, cut off its views, up the river and 
towards the Champs-£3ys^es, and entirely 
hide the more modest and seemly struc- 
ture frpip people coming down-stream or 
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along Quai d'Orsay. Worse yet, it is 
stat^ that the Turkish Government has 
leased its building to be used as a general 
Oriental bazaar and place of amusement 
of not the highest order. It may become 
a very unpleasant neighbor. (\\t might 
•* expand " to the east, accordmg to our 
newly acquired habit, and clean up the 
pbce, as we did Cuba, on the principles of 
humanity, good government — and profit- 
able trade 1) The United States Building 
is not to contain any Government exhibit, 
nor is it, as I understand, to contain the 
business offices of the Commission, which 
will remain at No. 20 Avenue )lapp, but it 
will be the headquarters of the Com- 
missioner-General and of the Honorary 
Commissioners, and be the rendezvous 
for visitors from " the States," vrith ample 
reception-rooms, resting-places, restaurant, 
and, of course, the indispensable " Amer- 
ican bar." The model United States 
Post-Office, in operation, is also to be 
located here. 

One of the surprising features of the 
situation is that the French themselves 
are as far in arrears in preparation, not 
only as to buildings, but in the matter of 
exhibits, as any of their foreign exhibitors. 
And it is alleged that Frendi authorities 
are in many ways indirectly obstructing 
the work of foreign officials and individual 
exhibitors to prevent them from getting 
too far ahead. The tardiness in prepara- 
tion for the Exposition and the expected 
crowds of visitors is noticeable in all parts 
of the city. The streets are torn up in all 
directions, and public improvements are 
in progress everywhere. Bridges, tram- 
ways, railway stations, paving, sidewalks, 
and sewers, which should have received 
attention months ago, seem to have been 
but recently taken in hand. Exterior re- 
pairs are going on at several of the public 
buildings. At the same time many new 
buildings are in the early stages of con- 
struction, and hotels and apartments and 
boarding-houses innumerable are little 
more than half done. The number of 
niechanics and laborers now employed in 
Paris must be enormous. 

Two principal causes are given for the 
present unfortunate condition of affairs — 
the weather and the workmen. The city 
has experienced the longest and most 
unpleasant winter for a generation. The 
cold ar)4 in9lcmcDt weather holds on re^ 



markably. Not one full day of sunshine 
in the past fortnight On March 26 there 
were snow-squalls all day, on the next 
day the mercury was almost down to the 
freezing point, and the day following it 
was one degree below. The days are still 
cold, with raw winds. . Vegetation is con- 
sequently very late. Crocuses are just 
appearing in the gardens and shrubbery 
showing the green, while the buds are 
only banning to swell upon the trees o€ 
the parks and boulevards. 

In preparing for the Exposition, the 
national and city governments, as wdl as 
the thousands of anxious and impatient 
exhibitors, seem to be at the mercy of the 
French workingmen. And the latter, to 
all appearances, intend to prolong the 
agony indefinitely. On no account will 
they pretend to work more than eight 
hours a day, and they absent themselves 
for whole days and parts of days upon all 
sorts of pretexts. They get to work about 
eight o'clock, and then quit at eleven for 
their dejeuner, which occupies an hour or 
more. Then at three o'clock they usually 
take another hour to rest, gos^p, talk 
politics, and drink — especially the drink. 
They are, besides, dilatory, clumsy, and 
careless in their work. One good American 
mechanic will do as much work in a day 
as four or five of these Parisian workmen, 
and do it better. 

Already the question has arisen. What 
is to be done with this army oi improvi- 
dent workingmen when the Exxx)sition 
and its accessories cease to give them 
employment ? The subject is under discus* 
sion in the few seriously inclined journals 
of the city and in the House of Deputies. 
The prospect is admitted as being a grave 
menace to social and industrial peace and 
order. One suggestion is that the Govern- 
ment of France should inaugurate next 
winter a grand scheme of highway and 
other public improvements in the environs 
of Paris and some in more distant places, 
for the special purpose of absorbing this 
probable surplus of labor. 

Paris. April X 190a FAIRFAX. 

The Water Questioo— Sute Rights and City 
Rights 

To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Recently you expressed your interest in 
the point of view that I took, as a countiy 
A^^mblyman, upon the <)ue$tipO of N^r 
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York City's water-supply, and. on the 
Mor^gan Bill now before the L^slature. 
I would like to show that there are reasons 
that seem good to us why that bill should 
not become a law. 

In this letter I can only speak of those 
things that I know from personal obser- 
vation, and so have confined myself to the 
conditions that exist in my own coimty. 
Our water-supply differs from that of any 
other part of the State, so many of my 
facts would not apply to other districts ; 
but the undeiiying principle is the same 
for all, and we resent the giving of unlim- 
ited power of condemnation to a foreign 
community without r^;ard to local con- 
ditions. 

As you are aware, Long Island is 
divided into four counties. Kings (Brook- 
lyn), Queens, Nassau, and Suffolk; Suffolk 
comprising the eastern half of the island. 
The south side is low, flat, and sandy, and 
borders upon the Great South Bay, a great 
sheet of shallow water, separated from 
the ocean only by a very narrow strip of 
sand beach, and connected with it by Fire 
Island inlet, which pierces this sea barrier 
opposite Babylon. ITie bay is the source 
of livelihood to two-thirds of the com- 
munity living on its shores. Our land 
being sandy, farming is not profitable, and 
the prosperity of our people is dependent 
upon the oyster trade in the winter, fishing 
In summer, and upon the money spent by 
the summer residents who are attracted 
there by the sailing and fishing. The 
existence of this sheet of water is depend- 
ent upon the streams that flow into it, for 
in the constant struggle with the sea the 
inlet is kept open only by reason of the 
ebb tide being stronger than the flood ; as 
more water goes out than comes in, the 
sand that the waves continually pile in 
the inlet is washed clear. Divert those 
streams, and the inlet would close and the 
bay become a stagnant lagoon, unfit for 
either oystering, fishing, or pleasure. 

Before consolidation the water-supply 
of Brooklyn was obtained, as it still is, 
from the counties of Queens and Nassau. 
The system consists of pumping plants 
and storage reservoirs stretching from the 
eastern part of Nassau along the south 
side of the island to Brooklyn — a most 
exi)en$ive system, as the water has to be 
pumped the whole distance. When the 
system was extended intQ N^^^u County, 



we saw the damage that was done to the 
surrounding country : wells were lowered ; j 
streams that had been navigable for small I 
boats, as their currents were cut off, be- | 
came mere mud-holes; vegetation was I 
injured, the bays deteriorated as oyster- 
grounds, and malarial fevers were reported 
(truly or otherwise) as a result of the 
diversion of the waters. We felt that the 
time was not far off when we also would 
be absorbed. If BrookljTi were to take 
our streams, we should suffer the same fate 
as Nassau ; and that they would be taken 
we were sure, for we found that, in antici- 
pation of Brooklyn's need, the options 
upon all our available streams were being 
quietly bought along the south side of the 
island, and it was evident that a syndicate 
was preparing to supply Brooklyn with 
our water, either as a private company 
or to sell their options to the city at an 
advance. 

Fortunately, my predecessor, Mr. Carl 
Burr, then a member of the Assembly, 
succeeded in passing an act in 1S96 
which, under the guise of a general law, 
^vas practically a special act, preventing 
Brooklyn from taking our water. This 
law was preserved, when the Charter of 
Greater New York took effect, by a special 
section of that Charter, which especially 
states that nothing in the section permit- 
ting New York to condemn watersheds 
should affect it But for this act we 
should already have been absorbed into 
the BrookljTi system. We should have 
been ruined to afford Brookl3m a mere 
temporary reiief; for they all acknowl- 
edged that at the present rate of increase 
our water would have lasted them but 
twenty j'ears, and then they would have 
had to go elsewhere. Our propertj* would 
have been taken from us by a foreign 
community, without hope of appeal, and 
whether it was best for Suffolk County, 
or even best for Brooklyn, would not, per- 
haps, have Nveighed as strongly with the 
deciding officios as whether it were best 
for the people interested in the options on 
our streams. 

Now, regarding the Morgan Bill, here 
is perhaps a bruUl statement, but it has, 
I fear, certain foundation in fact The 
people of New York City, represented by 
a body of conservative men, say to us 
practically this : *• We caanot trust our own 
officials to protect us ; we believe that they 
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are capable of being influenced into mak- 
ing contracts intmical to the interests of 
the city which they were elected and sworn 
to protect : therefore we wish you to give 
those officiab the right to enter your 
county and condemn your water-supply, 
as they see fit" Our only answer to this 
can be, that if the ofl^als of New York 
City are not to be trusted to be fair to 
their own people, how can we trust them 
with absolute power over ours ? 

It is the old argument that the welfare 
of the few must be sacrificed to the wel- 
fare of the many ; but we feel that, though 
no one of our counties is as great as the 
city, yet, as this is a menace to us all, 
collectively we are greater than the city. 
This bill may be to the interest of New 
York City, but can we give the interests 
of the State to the safekeeping of the dty ? 
We grant that the city must have water, 
but we feel that in arranging for its water- 
supply we must have a voice. Where our 
interests are so vitally concerned, we can- 
not leave it to others to decide. Even if 
we felt that the city officials could not be 
influenced by interested parties, yet they 
naturally would be prejudiced in favor oiE 
their own interests and thoughtless of 
ours. The State has the right of eminent 
domain over us. We cannot allow the 
State to del^;ate this right to the city 
without preserving some protection against 
improper or selfish aggression. 

I think I voice.the honest sentiment of 
the country members when I say that the 
Morgan 1 ill is too wide in its provisions. 
It would appear more reasonable if a 
definite plan were drawn up showing 
where the city wished to go and what 
watershed were desired, not only now, 
but in the future ; for any plan must be 
capable of expansion along definite lines 
to equal the growth of the city. Then 
we could form an opinion as to what we 
)vere giving the city, and act intelligently 
in the matter. 

The water-supply of the State does not 
belong to one looality, nor to one city, but 
to the whole State. Let the State decide 
how that water shall be divided among 
its people, so that the interests of every 
county, city, town, and village may be 
considered and protected. 

Albany. N. Y. ReCIS H. PoST. 

[As most of our readers know, the New 
York Legblature has adjourned, having 



passed the Fallows Bill, which forbids the 
city oi New York from entering into any 
contract with a private corporatioo for a 
water-supply without the consent of the 
Comptroller, and allows any taxpayer to 
appeal to the courts, whose approval of 
such contract must then be secured to 
make the 9ontract l^;aL The Morgan 
Bill has not become law. The general 
question of legislation about New York 
City's water-supply will doubtless be a 
subject of future discussion and l^:is]a- 
tion. Mr. Post's letter has value and 
force because it brings out effectively the 
fact that State, county, and local inter- 
ests must in justice be considered as wdl 
as city interests. If New York City is to 
be given practical Home Rule by the Leg- 
blature, as we assuredly believe should be 
the case, the city on its part must scrupu- 
lously regard the rights of non-urban com- 
munities. — ^The Editors.] 

Rochdak 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I was very much interested in the 
article entitled " The Rochdale Koneers," 
by W. S. Harwood, in the March 3 issue 
of your valuable paper; particulariy so 
since Lancashire is my native county. 
But there are two statements in it whidi 
may mislead some of yoiur readers. In the 
first place, Mr. Harwood speaks of Roch- 
dale as a " dty," which is certainly not 
true, in spite of its 71,000 inhabitants. 
That which constitutes a city in England is 
not the number of the population, but the 
parish church being made the cathedral 
church — u e^ the church in which the 
Bishop's chair is placed, and is thus made 
the center of the Church's activity in the 
diocese. For instance, in 1885, Wake- 
field, Yorkshire, was simply a town ; but 
very shortly after, the Diocese of Ripon 
was divided, and the southern portion 
became known as the Diocese of Wake- 
field, and the parish church of Wakefield 
^vas chosen as the cathedral; the town 
was raised to the dignity of a city, even 
though the population was only 46,000. 
There are places in England tonday with 
about eight times the population of Wake- 
field, but they are simply designated u 
to^vus because they cannot boast of t 
cathedral church* 

The second statement in the article to 
which I refer is on the first page, and 
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reads as follows : " You may see in the 
older parts of the Gothic parish church 

. pillars that were put in place by the 
Romish Church in the year 1200." 
^ It is true that previous to that date 
there had been a ^eat deal of Papal 
aggression, which reached its climax when 
King John placed the whole realm of Eng- 
land at the feet of the Bishop of Rome. 
But the clergy, barons, and people, calling 
themselves *' The Army of God and the 
Church," rose against him, and, on tlie 
fifteenth day of June, 1215, forced him 
to sign the Magna Charta, the first article 
of which b, **£cc/esia Angiicana Libra 
5//"— the Church of England shall be 
free. 

This will prove that the Church in Eng- 
land in the year 1200 was not "Romish" 
but " English," for in all her documents 
and formulas she is spoken of as the 
Church of England, or the English Church, 
and has always retained that character in 
spite of any influences tlie Church of 

^ Rome may have brought to bear upon 
her. George Howcroft. 

A Home Garden 
7o the Editors of The Outlook : 

The Home Garden, 322 Pleasant Ave- 
nue, New York, a work with which many 
of your readers are familiar, occupies a 
roomy, old-fashioned house which has a 
large Italian colony on one side and a 
thickly populated Hungarian district on 
the other. It is extremely popular with 
the children of both these classes of for- 
eigners, and is doing a work which could 
never be accomplished through the agency 
of church or mission. It is a distinct step 
in advance of the ordinary social settle- 
ment, in that its conditions are more nat- 
ural. Its workers know no other home, 
and are there to stay. Its atmosphere is 
that of the home, and its avowed purpose 
is the bettering of every home in the 
neighborhood. Every day after school 
hours its play-rooms are filled wnth happy 
children who would othereiise be learning 
the evils of the street, and many a home is 
brighter and better for its existence. It 
is now being incorporated under a board ot 
directors, but is entirely dependent upon 
voluntary contributions for its support. 



As no money is paid in salaries, eveiy 
dollar is applied to the furtherance of the 
work. All communications and contribu- 
tions should be addressed to the superin- 
tendent, Miss Anna C Ruddy, 322 Pleas- 
ant Avenue, New York, * • 

Ltvingstone and the South African Question 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Livingstone was one of the missionaries 
whom Mr. Quinan thinks partly responsi- 
ble for the race troubles in South Africa : 
would not some extracts from his journals 
throw light on the freedom sought by the 
Boer pilgrim fathers in the " great trek " ? 
He wrote : 

The great objection the Boers have to Eng- 
lish law is that it makes no distinction between 
black and white. They felt aggrieved by their 
supposed losses in the emancipation of their 
Hottentot slaves, and determined to erect 
themselves into a republic^ in which they 
might pursue without molestation the •* proper 
treatment of the blacks.** It is needless to 
add that the ^proper treatment** has always 
contained in it the essential element of slavenr, 
namely, compulsory unpaid labor. It is dim- 
cult for a person in a civilized country to con- 
ceive that any body of men possessing the 
common attributes of humanity (and these 
Boers are by no means destitute of the better 
feelings of our nature) should, after loading 
their o^-n wives and children ^vith caresses, 
with one accord set out and proceed to shoot 
down in cold blood men and women, of a dif- 
ferent color it is true, but possessed of domes- 
tic feelings and affections equal to their own. 
The plan pursued is this : One or two friendly 
tribes of natives are forced to accompany a 
party of mounted Boers. When they reach 
the tribe to be attacked, the friendly natives 
are ranged in front, to form, as they sav, a 
"shield ;" the Boers then coolly fire over their 
heads, till the devoted people flee and leave 
cattleJ^wives, and children to the captors. . . . 
The Boers know from experience that adult 
captives mav as well be let alone, for escape 
into the wild country is easy ; they therefore 
adopt the system of seizing only the youngest 
children, in order that they may forget their 
parents and remain in perpetual bondage. I 
have seen mere infants m tneir houses repeat- 
edly. ... I took down the names of some 
scores of bovs and girls, manv of whom I knew 
as our scholars ; but I could not comfort the 
weeping mothers by any hope of their ever 
returning from slavery.' The Boers assert 
that thev are the best of masters, and that, if 
the English had possessed the Hottentot slaves, 
thev would have received much worse t^ea^ 
ment than they did ; what that wouki have 
been it is difficult to imagine. 

H« B» 
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TheCOLUMBIA ^ 
BEVEL-GEAR 
CHAINLESS 
18 light-nmning, strong and 
(II clean. Those who ride it es- 
'^' V cape the annoyances which 
are inseparable from use of 
the exposed chain. Price, 
/ $60,$75. 
COLUMBIA, HARTFORD, STORMER 
and PENNANT chain wheels summarize 
all that is excellent in bicycles of their 
type. $50, $35, $25. 

The COLUMBIA COASTER BRAKE 
holds the machine in absolate control at 
all times and makes coasting pleasurable 
foralL 

ColumbU »nd Stormer C^UlogQcs free of dcalets. 

eoiuiim iicTcitt. Home OmcE. Hutfoid, Goii. 



Rheumatic 
Gout. 

A physidan in Maiden, liast, 
writes: 

*'I have been a tnffexer fix>m 
rhenmatic gout for many yean; 
have taken pieparationt of all 
kinds, bnt TjLtLTXRijrtHVSZ com- 
mended itself to my judgment 
and I am more than satisfied 
with the results. I am happy 
to introduce it to others." 



TaHnriithine U ntpplttd Im btltet eoN- 
taining 50 do$f at $UOO nnd tmn. be o6« 
tained of ait druggUt9Tpo09'iroeh^mait, 
FamphUU^etth TtMitmoMials »emi JTMEE, 



McKESSON a ROBBINS, 

97 Fulton Street, New York. 

Sok AjuiU for THE TARTARMTtllNE CO. 



^rrs ALL IN THE LENS'' 

The most popular Camera of the day is the 



LONG 
FOCUS 



KORONA 



SERIES VL 
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During the past few months the orders for tUs Camen 
have increased greatly. It appeals to both the amateur 
and skilled photographer, and b worthy of examina- 
tioa by all who care for this most interesting ait. 

' It has a Doable-Sliding Frost 

Convertible Lens 

It has a Double Swing Back 

Rack and Pinioa 
The Back is Ouickty RcverriUe 

Korona Shutter 
Time, Bulb, and Instantaneous 
Exposure 

Write /fir Ct^alfigtu and full PartUniars 

QUNDLACH OPTICAL CO^ - Rochester, N. Y. 

••Notln the trust ■• 
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The wonderful success ot the Kalstun Health Shoe \\ due to 
three thinjfs : our rc^Thfation of the needs i.( ihe human furrt, 
excenenceo(matcnAlu<>ed.and footctunfort. which is prm-ided 
fiir in every jviir; sImi the o>mcline*.s/>f style uhichappeaUto 
the younj; man\ lancy and the business man's senve. 'lite 
name " Kat^ion HcahhSliue^' woven into all the pull %\t%\a 
and stamped on the Uitttnu of ever>' pair prrjlevt* you from imi- 
tations. tJur* tiring caialuifuc is no» ready ft»r maihng. It'tfree: 
il tcHs you all ab<»L.t how lu buy 5hr>^ and the c^rc of lite ieet. 

RALSTON HEALTH SHq^^^j^§l^^^i^l|^(|lnNJitfi>s).Mitt.^ 
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DttrinsT Sorin? hoose-cleaxiinfl: and after sfdoiess P!:: 
Chloride should be sprinkled freely on the floors i: 
allowed to dry before the carpeu axe relaid. 

'* Piatt's Chlorides'* is an odorless, colorless liqcidT 
of great disinfecting power, and as each board of: 
f oor retains sonoe Chlorides, a lastinsr purifying efiec 
obtained and the ravages of insects prevented. 

Directions for use: — Mix in a bowl one part of PI2: 
Chlorides with four parts of water and sprinkle «iu 
whisk-broom. 




Swift's 

Silver Leaf Lard and Premiam Hams and 
Bacon are peifect in quality. Rigidly inspected 
and approved by the United States Govem- 
menL Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 

Swift and Company 

Chicago ILaaMACity 0»alu St.Loai« SLjo*cpk ScPavl 
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In addidon to the regular st}les of Grands 
and Uprights in the choicest woods, we 
are displaying some special designs in 
LOUIS XIV., RENAISSANCE, and 
COLONIAL cases, and will give esti- 
mates on other designs conforming to 
any architect«iral requirements. 

In^[>ection InVited Correspondence Solicit 

Old instruments taken in exdiange 
jt 
VAREROGMSt 
Fifth Avcntie and 16th Street New Ya 
268 Wabash Avenue^ Chicago 
181 Tremont Street^ Boston 
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287 Fourth Avenue, New York CHy 
l\CE TEN CENTS N^m- Tw«aty-thlfd str^e 
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Elections and Conventions. Con- 
gress. Senator Hoar's Speech. 

The Ecumenical Mission Conference. 
The Westminster Confession. . 

Cronje*s Capture and the Relief of 
Kimberley. By James Barnes. 

South Africa's Greatest Problem: 
The Native Question. By Edgar 
Mels. 

In the Land of the Igorrotes. By 
Phelps Whitmarsh. 

An Easter Message. By Lyman 
Abbott. 



THE MAY MAGAZINE 
NUMBER of T^ OUTLOOK 

to be published next week^ will contain : 

New York's Underground Railway 

By EARL W. MAYO 

A popular article ieOing how Ihe Rapid Transit road is to be nude 
and what it will be. With plan^ portraits^ and original iflustration. 

The Gutenberg Anniversary 

By THEODORE L. DE VINNE 

The inyentor of printingf died 500 years agfo. German cities this faring celebrate 
the anniversary. Mr» DeVinne, head of tfie famous artistic priptingf firm^ the 
DeVinne Press» teQs of the invention of printings and Gutenberg^s career* lUtfstrated. 

The Ancient Hebrew People 

By LYMAN ABBOTT 

The first of a series of articles about the Life and 
Literature of the Hebrews in &e Old Testament times» 

The Stickit Minister's Looe Story 

By S, R, CROCKETT 

^The Stickit Minister" made Hit* Crockett famous* 
la this charming story he returns to the early subject. 

Shakespeare : V.—The London Stage 

By HAMILTON W. MABIE 

The I^h Part of Mr. Mabi^s series. Illustrated 
with rare portraits and reproductions of old drawings. 

The Church in the Large Town 

By J. CLEVELAND CADY 

A church architect's view of what such churches 
should be. With several beautiful pictures. 

How the Russian Moujik Lives 

By WILLIAM DURBAN 
A careful study of Russian peasant Kfe» with 
many photographs from the actual life. i -. 
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Dr. Deimel's 
Linen-Mesli 

Underwear 

has long since passed the experimental 
stage. To-day it is worn and endorsed by 
thousands of intelligent men 
and women. They find it to 
be the most cleanly, comfort- 
able, and healthy underwear 
known, and far superior to wool, silk, or cot- 
ton. For warm weather wear it is delightful. 

Call and inspect the garments, or send for 
booklet and samples of the fsd)ric Mail 
orders have our prompt attention. 

James McCutcbeon & Co. 

" The Linen Store," 1 4 West 23d St., N. Y. 




Growing Children 

When children are growing they 
require an excessive amount of food, 
not only to supply the waste due to 
their active habits, but to supply 
constructive material to their grow- 
ing frames. Cereal foods are among 
those necessary to the best growth 
and w*heat is the best of the cereals. 

cesEAM or 

WHEAT 

is the most nutritious of the wheat 
food preparation, as it is free from 
the indigestible husk, contains only 
a little starch, which is the poorest 
of foods, and retains all the really 
nutrient elements. 

Cream of Wheat Co.. Minneapolii, Minn. 
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Delightfnl After Bathing 
A Lnxnry After Sliaving 

A Positive Relief for Prickly Heat, 
Chaflnic* »nd Sunburn, and aU 
atHictions of the skin. Ke moves all 
odor of ixsrspiration. 

GET MENNEN'S tthc ori^nal), 
a little higher in rrice. r^rhaps. than 
worthless substitutes. Itit there »« a 
reason for it. Ret use all other pow- 
ders, which are liable to do harm. 
Sold everpvhere, or mailed for IS 
c«nU. ^^a^lple free.) 

GERHARD MEKN-EN OX, Newirk X. J. 
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Porto Ricaa Amtadmonf 



It is not Strange 
that the Porto Rican 
Bill has hardly been signed before a ne- 
cessity for amendment has been realized. 
It is not improbable that this necessity 
was realized while the bill was pending, 
but the differences of opinion respecting 
the general policy to be pursued were so 
acute, and the danger that no bill would 
be passed and the Porto Ricans would be 
left without any organized government was 
so imminent, that it would not be strange 
if those who had this measure in charge 
thought it wise to pass the bill as formu- 
lated, and supplement it with subsequent 
amendments. One of these has already 
passed the Senate ; it allows a continuance 
of the present civil administration in Porto 
Rico until August i. The object of this 
amendment is to give the President and 
the Governor of Porto Rico time to secure 
competent men for civil admifiistration. 
We should have been glad to have ati- 
thority conferred upon the President to 
delegate military officers for this service in 
his discretion. We can see no reason why 
our military organization should not be 
used for constructive purposes in such an 
exigency as the present. The bill as 
passed has also been severely criticised 
because of its provisions respecting the 
granting of franchises in the island. The 
clause conferring upon Congress die power 
to rescind any franchise is justly deemed 
inadequate for the protection of the people. 
There is one very simple provision which it 
seems to us Congress might well be called 
upon to pass with substantial unanimit}% 
^^^niely, a general act providing that no 
franchise should be granted in any territory 
or dependency of the United Sutes last- 
ing over a certain term, say fifty years. 
The policy of our times both in this coun- 
try and abroad is opposed to all granting 
of permanent franchises, and certainly no 
provisional or territorial government ought 



to be allowed to saddle a community not 
yet fully organized as a State with a fran- 
chise of which the people could not after- 
wards rid themselves. Such provisional 
government should have authority to grant 
franchises, because on these the develop- 
ment of industry depends ; but fifty years 
is time enough to make a franchise reason- 
ably profitable to the promoter of it ; it 
will certainly make the franchise outlast 
the promoters life ; and at the end of the- 
fifty years the people of the State, by that 
time probably fully organized, will be able 
to decide for themselves the terms and 
conditions of its renewaL 



Tb# H«pbttni BUI ^P^ ^^^ *« ^^^ ^^^^ 

question and the anti-tn^ 
proposals considered below, the most im- 
portant proceedings of the week were 
the discussion of the Naval Appropria- 
tion Bill in the House and the action of 
the Hoxise Committee in modifying the 
Nicaragua Canal Bill so as to make it Isss 
defiant toward Great Britain. In its new 
form the canal bill merely provides that 
the United States shall have the right to 
*' protect '* the canal, and says nothing 
about its fortification ; but it still disr^;ards 
the Oayton-Bulwer Treaty. Apparendy 
die fear of seeming deferential toward 
England is a stronger factor with Republi- 
can Congressmen than the desire to uphold 
the diplomacy of the State Department, 
and this same fear is a stronger factor 
with Democrats than the professed desire 
to avoid foreign embroilments. Neverthe- 
less, the bill in its present £orm is so 
much less offensive in its manner than 
that which preceded it, and Great Britain 
has so much to gain commercially from 
the proposed cansd, that few Congressmen 
anticipate a rupture in case the measure 
is enacted into law. The object of Ae 
Hepburn Bill 19 to make the canal wholly 

•88 
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^Vmerican by providing for the purchase 
of a strip of territory on either side the 
c;iTial and harbors at either end ; and if 
tlie Government is to build the canal, there 
i3 much to be said in favor of the policy. 
But it seems to us that the President is 
absolutely right if, as reported, he urges 
delay until the Commission already ap- 
pointed to report on the possible different 
routes has made its report. 



The Naval Appropriatioa 



The debate on the. 



Naval Appropria- 
tion Bill turned largely upon the proposal 
that the Government should erect \vorks 
of its own for the construction of armor- 
plate. Most of the Democrats seemed to 
favor this proposal, but its exact strength 
was not tested by a vote. An amendment 
authorizing the payment of $545 a ton to 
the Krupp armory was at one time adopted, 
but was afterwards stricken out on the 
point of order that it embodied new legis-. 
lation — an unrepealed statute now limiting 
the contract price to a maximum of $300 a 
too. Altogether the shielding of the ships 
already constructed and those authorized 
by the bill seems to be tied up in a hope- 
less tangle. The advocates of the direct 
construction of armor-plate by the Govern- 
ment have been encouraged by the Sen- 
ate's acceptance of the proposition that 
the Government shall itself construct, the 
Pacific cable. Here, however, the Gov- 
ernment has exceptional facilities for the 
work, through its ability to command the 
service of the navy without additional 
expense. The indications are that it could 
not erect works and construct armor-plate 
for its ships except at a cost greatly, 
exceeding the $545 a ton proposed. Sena- 
tor Hoar's speech on the Philippine ques- 
tion we have commented on elsewhere. 



Aati-Tmat Ffpoaai. ^he special Committee 
on Trusts of the House 
Judiciary Committee has reported two 
measures against trusts. One of these 
proposes a Constitutional amendment 
giving Congress the same power to dis- 
solve trusts that is now possessed by State 
Legislatures. If this amendment were 
adopted. Congress might prohibit a combi- 
nation of sugar-refiners within the State of 
New Jersey even though the people of New 



Jersey believed that they were better served 
by a combination. The chance that such 
an amendment could be adopted is so 
remote that it hardly needs consideration. 
The other proposal of the Committee is 
that Congress shall require all trust-made 
goods shipped outside the State in which 
they are made to be branded, shall pro- 
hibit the use of the mails by the trusts, and 
shall require all corporations capitalized 
at more than $1,000,000 to make public 
reports similar to those now required of 
railroads. This proposal not only con- 
forms with our present Constitution, but 
also with the general belief of the people 
that Congress is in duty bound to see 
that no State authorizes corporations to 
evade the laws or injure tlie people of other 
States. Congress exercised this power to 
forbid the lotteries of one State to sell 
their tickets in another, and this anti- 
lottery law forms an invaluable precedent 
for anti-trust legislation. 



Tha Propoaala Criticiaed 



When, however, we 



consider the definite 
proposals of the law recommended, we find 
them much more effective in appearance 
than in reality. To say that all trust-made 
goods shall be branded and that trusts 
shall be denied tlie mails sounds savage, 
but a moment's examination shows that the 
bill's bark is worse than its bite. No com- 
bination admits that it is formed for the 
purpose of creating a monopoly, restricting 
production, or raising prices ; and while 
the recent decision of the Federal Supreme 
Court sustaining a Texas decision against 
an oil combination in that State shows 
that something can be accomplished by 
authorizing the Federal courts to deal 
with trusts engaged in inter-State com- 
merce, the supreme need is legislation 
carefully distinguishing between combina- 
tions and agreements plainly beneficml — 
such as those between connecting rail- 
roads — and combinations and agreements 
plainly hurtful — such as all those to boy- 
cott dealers who buy of competitors, and 
most of those between manufacturing cor- 
porations located in different places and 
producing the same kind of goods. The 
anti-trust legislation which will satisfy the 
conscience and common sense of the coun- 
try will ultimately be as full of detail 
applicable to different industries as the 
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Eni^lish factory law; and the way to reach 
such legislation is by definite statutes 
against definite wrongs, and not by a 
comprehensive enactment against every- 
thing which may be called by the bad 
name of trust The provision for pub- 
lished reports is excellent, but we wonder 
that the Committee made no reference to 
the simple proposal which would im- 
mediately break the power of certain most 
oppressive trusts, namely, the abolition 
of the tariff on all products which are 
controlled by a monopoly. 



« .. -..,.. The most important 

"'""'r.?'^::!''"*" ''<»d'«» n»ade be- 
fore the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Commercial Congress at Houston, 
Texas, last week was that of Inter-State 
Commerce Commissioner Prouty, of Ver- 
mont His subject was Freight Rates, 
and he put before his audience in striking 
form the discriminations still practiced 
under the Inter-State Commerce Law. 
Among other things, he said: 

The most prominent question of today is 
the trust Probably no one factor is so po- 
tential in the perpetuating of these great 
combinations whicn succera in def)-ing law 
and public opinion as discrimination m freight 
rates. Indeed, it mav be doubted if any trust 
in the necessities of life need be greatly feared 
if absolute equality in the freight rate could 
be secured. The freight rates ordain where 
cities shall be built and communities main- 
tained. This may be illustrated by the case 
of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, of 
Pueblo, CoU which aimed to sell its prooucts 
upon the Pacific coast Its competitor was 
Pittsburg. A kce of nails, worth $2 at the 
mill, cost the Fittsbure manufacturer 66 
cents to transport to the Pacific, while it cost 
the fuel company $1.60. Under these condi- 
tions there could be no competition. The 
freight rate determines who shall do business 
and where business shall be done. 

The remedy for these evils, Commissioner 
Prouty pointed out, could not be left to 
the courts, first because only the shipper 
can sue in the courts for damages, and, 
second, because the courts cannot, under 
the Constitution, be given the adminis- 
trative function of fixing rates. The right 
of. the shipper to sue for damages is a 
grossly inadequate remedy, because the 
shipper cannot bring suit for the damage 
done when communities are " snuffed 
out " by discrimination, and the shipper 
rarely dares to bring suit for damages 
even when he believes himself to be the 



object of especial discrimination. In fte 
making of rates, the Commissioner con- 
cluded, ** the public has an interest which 
must be protected. To-day the railway 
is the sole judge between itself and the 
public. Some tribunal should be devised 
from which the public can obtain rdieL 
If the Inter-State Commerce Coromissioa 
is not a competent body to discharge that 
duty, abolish it and put something in its 
place. If it is, give it the authority 
necessary to discharge the duty which tte 
statute of this land imposes upon it** The 
Congress adopted a resolution indorsing 
the provision of the pending Cullom Bill 
giving the Commission the desired power 
to fix reasonable rates when communities 
and shippers submit cases to them. This 
has long been urged by The Outiook as 
indispensable to the protection of the 
commimit>\ The railroad is a public high- 
way, and it should be controlled by the 
public 



Tb« Demand oa Tnrkty 



There b some indica- 



tion that the patience 
of our Government with Turkey is begin- 
ning to be exhausted; certainly the par 
tience of the people is. The amount 
involved in the claim of the United States 
Government on Turkey for damages tof 
the destruction of property is not in 
itself a large one. The sum of $100,000 
^*as fixed by the Sultan himself as a 
reasonable sum in compensation for the 
injury done to the property of Ameri- 
can missionaries and schools during the 
Armenian troubles. It will be remem- 
bered that there was positive testimony 
that Turkish soldiers were present at the 
outrages, and, so far from stopping the 
rioting, actually encouraged the rioters. 
The Sultan has admitted the justice of 
our claim at least three times, in conver- 
sation with the American Ministers at 
Constantinople. He has carefully avoided, 
however, making this admission in writing, 
and the Turkish diplomats show some disp 
position to deny the fact that the claim 
has been admitted as just — a typical bit of 
Oriental duplicity. The reason assigned 
for the non-payment of the claim has been 
the impoN-erished condition of the treasury 
of the Porte : this is also a typical Turldsh 
proceeding. From time immemorial the 
treasury has always been empty when 
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claims were made upon it Now, as 
always, money can be obtained only by 
pressure. That the Sultan can raise the 
sum of $100,000 if he tries needs no 
demonstration. The newspaper talk about 
sending an ultimatum to the Porte, and 
about seizing the port of Smyrna and 
holding it until the dues collected pay the 
claim, is premature, to say the least 
What our Government has done is to give 
the Sultan to understand that American 
honor demands the settlement of this 
claim, and that we do not propose to 
forget it It must be paid sooner or later, 
and it is already decidedly later rather 
than sooner. I1ie European Powers seem 
pleased at the firmness of the attitude of 
the American Government Germany, 
which is closest of all the Powers to being 
an ally of the Sultan, may, it is thought, 
urge upon him immediate pajonent, with a 
view to avoiding internajttonal complica- 
tions and a reopening of the Turkish 
question. 



Tb.cub«ic«i.u. The publication of the 
more important results 
of the census of Cuba taken under the. 
auspices of the United States Government 
is distinctly of importance, not only as 
furnishing a basis for the municipal elec- 
tions to take place next June, but also as 
giving a statistical foundation for future 
discussion about the conditions and needs 
of the island. In several points the figures 
of the census differ from preconceived 
ideas. The total population is 1 ,572,797 ; 
this shows a decrease of a little less than 
seventy thousand from the not very reliable 
figures of a census taken five years ago. 
Many people had supposed that the devas- 
tation and destruction of Weyler's polic}" 
had reduced the population by possibly 
one-third ; but it now appears either that 
the census of five years ago gave too small 
a population, or the death-rate in the war 
was smaller than supposed, or, finally, that 
the increase of the last year or two has 
been extraordinary. At all events, in this 
point the census figures are eminently 
satisfactory* ; so, also, is the comparatively 
small proportion of negro population 
shown — in round figures, 233,000 negroes, 
270,000 of mixed race, and less than 
1 5,000 Chinese. Still another item which 
b somewhat surprising and also acceptable 



is that showing that, of the entire popula- 
tion quoted above, 1,296,367 are Cuban 
in citizenship. Turning to the immensely 
significant question of education, the cen- 
sus reports that only 443,426 can read 
and write ; which makes the percentage of 
illiteracy seventy-two. It must be taken 
into account, however, that this percentage 
of the total population includes a very 
great number of infants who are not of 
the age to read. A more encouraging fact 
is that mentioned m an address made by 
Mr. Fr>'e, the Cuban Superintendent of 
Schools, at Boston, lately; he said that 
the number of children in the Cuban 
schools rose in 1899 from less than 
10,000 in January to about 130,000 at the 
end of February, while in that year the 
number of teachers increased from 200 to 
3,500. ,Mr. Frye's address and other 
indications show that, under the foster- 
ing care of General Wood, the educa- 
tion of Cuba is advancing in a satisfac- 
tory way, and that the Cubans are eager 
for education. A large number of these 
Cuban teachers are to visit Cambridge 
this year to take part in the summer 
school. The students of Harvard as well 
as the professors have shown a warm 
' interest in this extremely valuable experi- 
ment; and over three hundred of the 
students have consented to give their 
rooms for the use of the Cuban teachers. 
Another matter in which improvement is 
greatiy needed is that of the marriage rela- 
tion ; the census shows that very nearly 
thirtj'-five per cent of those living in mar- 
riage relations have never been formally 
married, but openly admit that their coimec- 
tion is merely by mutual consent Our 
churches and mission societies have in this, 
and not a few other points, a great op- 
portunity for mission work. Immediately 
following the announcement of the census a 
letter was put forth from General Rivera, the 
Cuban Secretary of Agriculture, Industr>% 
and Commerce, calling upon Cubans of 
all political parties to unite in petitioning 
the United States to devote the >-ear 1901 
to the formation of an independent govern- 
ment in Cuba to begin to act on its own 
responsibility at the end of 1901. The 
fact that this letter emanates from a Cabi- 
net Secretary, and that it has been received 
with apparent approval by Cubans of all 
classes, is significant It has been foltowed 
by General Rivera's resignation. , 

.gle ... 
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Political Bveats 



The result of the Lotii^ 
ana election was a fore- 
gone conclusion. Since the adoption of 
the Chicago platform and the fusion of 
Democrats and Populists on the electoral 
ticket in 1896, the mass of the Populists 
have returned to the Democratic fold, and 
since the adoption of the amendments 
disfranchising poor and illiterate negroes 
the Republican party has been reduced 
to a skeleton. All that is left of the Re- 
publican party is an organization — or, 
rather, two rival organizations— claiming 
the right to distribute the Louisiana pat* 
ronage of the Federal Administratiolu 
At the last gubernatorial election in 1896 
the result as returned was 1 1 6,000 votes for 
Foster, the Democrat, against 90,000 for 
Pharr, the Republican and Populist nomi- 
nee. This year the Democratic nominee, 
Heard, received 60,000 votes, against an 
aggregate of 17,000 for all the opposing 
candidates. In Tennessee the Republi- 
can State Convention last week was the 
scene of a wrangle between two factions, 
led respectively by Pension Commissioner 
Evans and Congressman Brownlow. The 
Evans faction, incensed by the unseating 
of many of their delegates, finally seceded 
and nominated an independent ticket 
Both factions favored the renomination of 
President McKinle}', and there is little 
doubt that this year, as in the past, all the 
Southern Republican delegations to the 
National Convention will carry out the mil 
of the Administration. In Mar>*land the 
Republican part}' has been somewhat fur- 
ther weakened by the definite declaration 
of Senator Wellington against it in case 
President McKinley's Philippine policy is 
sustained. His position is more consbt- 
ent, and in so far will be more influential, 
than that of Senator Hoar. Senator Wel- 
lington demands for the Philippines com- 
plete independence under an American 
protectorate. In Pennsylvania the Demo- 
cratic party has sustained a corresponding 
loss through the definite alignment of 
Congressman Sibley with the Republicans. 
Mr. Sibley strongly supports the Adminis- 
tration's Philippine policy, and is likely to 
be re-elected to Congress as a Republican. 
In Oregon, where the State election takes 
place in June, fusion has again been 
efTected between the Democrats and Pop- 
ulists. Owing, perhaps, to Mr. Bryan's 
recent tour through the State, the fusion 



platform indorses his anti-imperialist pol- 
icy. Admiral Dewey's political manager, 
his brother-in-law, Mr. McLean, of OMo^ 
who has the reputation of attemptii^ to 
be a shrewd political manage but not of 
being a successful one, is apparentlj 
endeavoring to create a diverson agdnst 
I r>'an in the Democratic ranks sufficient 
to prevent him from securing the two- 
thirds majority necessary for a nomina- 
tion, and then stampede the ConvcntioQ 
for Dewey; but the results so far adiieved 
are not prombing for eventual success. 



Ntw York'a lUlUa ttrikcra 



The Italian ooa- 



mon laborers em- 
ployed by the contractors building the 
Croton Dam for New York City strode 
several weeks ago for better pay. The 
present law in New York requires that 
contractors doing work for the public 
must pay *' the prevailing rate " <rf wages, 
and the amount these Italians were receiv- 
ing ($1.2S a day) was demonstrably a 
quarter of a dollar less than the prevailing 
rate for unskilled laborers in the locality. 
The Italians naturally believed, therefore, 
that they had a legal right to better pay; 
and although the contractors daim that 
their contract was made before the enact- 
ment of the law requiring the payment of 
the prevailing rate of wages, there was a 
general conviction that the strikers were 
at least morally entitled to the increase 
demanded. The strikers were further 
helped by the fact that the rise of prices 
during the past two years and the more 
general employment of laborers made it 
difiicult to get other men to take their 
places. After some delay, however, the 
contractors were succeeding in finding 
such men : then the strikers proceeded 
to adopt a policy of intimidation to keep 
their places from being filled. The sheriff 
of the county, believing that he could not 
without the aid of the militia maintain 
order and the freedom of men to work, 
called upon the Governor for troopi, 
and received the support of a regiment 
When it arrived, the frenzy of the strikers 
seemed to increase, and one oi their num- 
ber, or some one in sympathy with themt 
killed a sergeant. Following this crime 
wholesale arrests were made in the district 
where the strikers lived, and by the end 
of the week complete quiet seemed to be 
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restorecL On Monday of this week about 
two-thirds of the regular force were at 
work. The duty of the public to main- 
tain order and guarantee to every one the 
ri^^ht to work is so clear that public 
sentiment would have sustained a much 
^eater outlay of public money to secure 
these ends than was required. Neverthe- 
less, the taxpayers of Westchester County, 
on whom the burden has fallen, cannot 
help contrasting its amount with the smaU 
sum by means of which the contractors 
might have settled it. The Italian Consul, 
who interested himself on behalf of tiie 
strikers, reported their willingness to meet 
the contractors half-way, and accept an 
increase of 12>^ cents a day each, or $iS 
for all, in settlement of all differences. 
The contractors, who refused this, sad- 
dled upon the county an expense of over 
S 1 »500 a day. The fact that these strikers 
were aliens of the lowest class seems to 
have encouraged brutal treatment of them 
on eveiy hand, and this brutality bore its 
natural fruitage in the methocli which they 
finally adopted when at bay. The whole 
episode is lamentable from eveiy point 
of view. The government had its share of 
the responsibility by reason of its permit- 
ting public work to be done by aliens 
under padrones, and thus subsidizing the 
kind of immigration which the Nation 
desires to restrict The duty of preserving 
public order was the first duty, and it has 
been well done ; the duty of investigating 
the causes of the difficulty and putting 
the blame of it where it belongs remains 
to be done, and we hope that the Gov- 
ernor will do this also, without fear or 
favor. If the contractors have violated 
the law, there ought to be some better 
remedy provided dian individual suits for 
damages by the individual laborers. 



tt ^ i^. ^ ^^^^^ ^'^^ ^hc commercial 
cj;;^;;!^;^ worid was shocked by a 
sudden announcement on 
the part of the American Steel and Wire 
Company (a concern controlling four- 
fifths of the product of wire-fencing and 
nails in this country) that, in consequence 
of over-production, it would close twelve 
of its mills. Later in the week the 
company decided to reduce by twenty- 
five per cent the prices for its various 
products. While prices had risen to a 



high figure, they had shown a recent 
tendency to decline to a level which 
represents a nearer approach to the cost 
of production. Statements of the great 
profits already realized by the Steel and 
Wire Company had been published, and 
the utmost confidence was expressed by 
the managers of the property in the main- 
tenance of earnings on a large scale. Last 
month a quarterly dividend of one and 
three-quarters per cent was paid on the 
common stock, and it was announced 
that similar payments would be made 
at similar intervals throughout the present 
year. The company, however, had not 
yielded to the tendency toward lower 
prices, and had thus checked the demand 
for more goods. At this scdson of 
the year the finished products of such 
concerns are generally in the hands of 
jobbers, and any accumulation would 
indicate the opinion of jobbers that 
prices were too high. The sudden an- 
nouncement caused the suspicion that 
those in control of the stock had parted 
with large amounts of their holdings, and 
were now frightening the purchasers into 
selling it back to them at much lower 
prices. If this was the aim, it was quickly 
reached, since there was an instant and 
severe depression in that particular secur- 
ity, and the entire list of industrial stocks 
was depressed to a point only two dollars 
a share above the lowest average for last 
year. Apparently no one knew that the 
mills were to be closed. Even assuming 
that the business of the company was in 
as bad shape as its chairman declared, 
the summary means for correcting the 
weakness was indefensible. Thousands 
of workmen entirely dependent for their 
daily bread upon their daily labor were 
deprived without notice of what they 
had reasonably expected would be con- 
tinuous employment Under any circum- 
stances, they would protest ; but if the 
suspicion of stock speculation is justified, 
the managers of the company may expect 
more than a protest Social revolution 
must follow the continuance of methods 
such as those above described, methods 
which are deplorable at any time, but 
especially so in these times, when the 
utmost integrity and ability are necessary 
on the part of the managers of great 
" trusts " to overcome the popular preju- 
dice against them. 
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Til* Bo«r War ^^^^ ^^^^ there was heavier 
fighting than hitherto in the 
vicinity of Wepener between several thou- 
sand besi^ng Boers on the one hand and, 
on the other, the garrison at the town 
under Colonel Dalgetty, relieved by the 
British forces arriving from the south 
under General Brabant and from the west 
under General Rundle. The Boers have 
also been active in another part of the 
Orange Free State, namely, at Fourteen 
Streams on the western border, where 
they have checked Lord Methuen's ad- 
vance to relieve Mafeking. l*hey are 
now bombarding Mafeking with high- 
velocity guns firing fourteen-pound shells, 
such as have not been used there since 
October. Unfortunately for the British, 
the garrison has nothing to compare with 
these guns. In Natal the Boers have a 
line ten miles long ; the shelling of Elands- 
laagte continues. General Buller, British 
commander there, reports that the Boers 
have wrecked the engine-houses and 
shafts of three collieries by heavy charges 
of dynamite. The Boers apparently be- 
lieve that claims for property damaged 
in Natal and Cape Colony, to be pre- 
sented after the war, cannot be assessed 
against the people of these two colonies, 
but that they will be liquidated by the 
Transvaal mine companies in the form 
of taxation based on the profits of the 
companies. The late General Joubert's 
offices are now assumed by two well-known 
Boers, From Pretoria it is announced 
that General Schalk-Burger has been 
(gazetted Vice-President of the South 
.\frican Republic, and General Botha 
Commandant-General Mr. Hay, United 
States Consul at Pretoria, has informed 
the State Department that members of 
the ambulance corps sent from Chicago 
and other places by American sympa- 
thizers with the Boers to attend the Boer 
sick and wounded have taken up arms 
against the British. On Tuesday of this 
week Lord Roberts cables that he has 
sent General Pole-Carew and two brigades 
of cavalry to reinforce General Rundle. 



Lord Robtrtt't Crlticltma 



These events, how- 



fiasco at Spion Kop in January. Oimttiii|^ 
the details of these criticisms, we may say 
in general that Lord Roberts censured 
Colonel Thomeycroft for ordering the re- 
treat from the top of the hill, characterix- 
ing the action as inexcusable. He charged 
General Warren with *' errors of judgment 
and want of administrative ability," and he 
blamed General Buller himself for ^ dis- 
inclination to assert his supreme author- 
ity *' and for failing to find out what ought 
to have been done. The unanimity of 
sentiment in accepting these critidsms as 
just and unanswerable proves more than 
anything the complete ascendency which 
Lord Roberts now enjoys in the political 
as well as in the military situation. No 
supporter of the British Empire is likely 
to foiget that the deliverance of that Em- 
pire from harassing anxiety is due to one 
man, who more than any other has re- 
stored British military prestige in India as 
well as in Africa. It is believecf that he 
must have made other severe criticisms, 
as was his duty to do ; for instance, on 
the battles of Magersfontein and Paardes- 
burg. He is commended everywhere for 
speaking without reserve and without 
hesitation where great imperial interests 
are concerned. In proportion as he is 
commended, however, the War Office is 
condemned. It would seem that its plan 
of procedure might have been the humane 
one of quietly depriving unworthy officers 
of their commands without hny public 
ventilation of mistakes, as was done in 
General Gatacre*s case, rather thati offi- 
cially to exhibit British generals to the 
world as incompetent bunglers. More- 
over, it is hard to understand why the War 
Office should think it good policy to pub- 
lish these criticisms in the middle of the 
campaign. 



Tbt PaibIim in India 



ever, were as noth- 
ing compared to the publication last week 
by the British War Office of the criticisms 
made by the Commander-in-Chief on the 



Mr. Fee, United SUtes 
Consul at Bombay, has 
just made a report to the Sute Depart- 
ment, in which he declares that the re- 
turns of people in distress in India far 
exceed those recorded during the initial 
stage of the famine three years aga At 
this period of that famine only a million 
persons were receiving Government relief 
in all India ; to-day the official estimate 
places the number at between four and five 
millions, and the daily expenditure at about 
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ninety thousand dollars. *The vegetable 
and animal life of India depends sub- 
stantially on the southwest monsoons, 
which, laden with the moisture of the 
Indian Ocean, break in June upon* the 
western coast, and for three months flood 
India with a rainfall averaging about one 
hundred inches. The rains of the last 
monsoon were from a half to a total failure, 
and famine was then threatened. It was 
generally hoped that the autumn crops of 
southern India might be saved by the 
northeast monsoon, which occurs in No- 
vember, and that the crops in central and 
northern India might be saved by early 
winter rains. The November monsoon 
largely failed, however, and at the date of 
Mr. Fee's letter the normal time for winter 
rains had passed. These conditions, of 
course, further injured the autumn crops 
and diminished the prospects of a spring 
harvest, thus enlarging the affected area 
and inteusif>'ing the distress. The famine 
district embraces most of the Bombay 
Presidency and most of Hyderabad, the 
western half of the central provinces, all 
of Rajputana, southern Punjab, and much 
of the native States of Katch and Gujarat, 
an area of about three hundred thousand 
square miles, with a population of forty 
millions of souls. To this should be added 
a further area of about half the size and 
with about half the population, in which 
scarcity- and distress prevail, but which is 
not really famine-stricken. Both the gen- 
eral Government of India and the various 
local governments have been liberal in pro- 
viding relief works, but as the most tr>*ing 
period of the famine is now about to be 
experienced, it is a question whether the 
resources of the Government will be equal 
to the strain. 



This famine emphasizes 
fromiiM^lia* that international respon- 

sibilit}- the recognition of 
which forms one of the characteristic fea- 
tures of our age. If India were not a 
part of the British Empire, there neither 
would be nor could be the governmental 
relief which is now provided, and which, 
though inadequate for entire succor, is a 
great and sorely needed relieL Because 
&)gland has the governmental responsi- 
bility for India she has a responsibility 
beyond that of merely governing, and in 



some measure at least realizes it; much 
as in this country we realized a responsi- 
bility for furnishing relief to the Porto 
Ricans from the desolations produced by 
the tornado. If there is some danger of 
injustice and oppression, as doubtless 
there is, in the modem policy of adoption 
by a strong and well-developed community 
of one which is weak and ill organized 
or not organized at all, there are some 
compensating advantages. Per contra^ the 
present direction of England's attention 
to South Africa is likely to interfere some- 
what with adequate measures for the relief 
of Indix In an address to the Imperial 
Legislative Council, Lord Curzon, Viceroy 
of India, has called attention to this feature 
in the present distress. During the last 
famine, all the world, said he, seemed to 
share India's sorrow, and all the world 
contributed to alleviate its distress. At 
the present time the thoughts of almost 
every Englishman throughout the Empire 
are fixed upon the war in South Africa. 
Meanwhile the Indian ryot looks with 
heavy heart into the future, and says, 
"God has taken away my food: what 
shall I do ?" From the Madura Mission 
of the American Board we learn that in a 
large part of its territory but one-twentieth 
of last year's crop can be realized this 
year. Contributions for the relief of the 
sufferers from famine may be sent to Mr. 
F. H. Wiggin, Treasurer of the American 
Board, 14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
American Christians will do well to realize 
that there is no better way to recommend 
Christianity to these sufferers than by 
practicing it toward them in their suffering. 



-^ ^ ., .^ . Last week witnessed fight- 
^'^^^ i"« b^t^een the British 
troops and the natives 
near Kumassi, the capital of Ashanti, now 
called the British Gold Coast Colony. 
Kumassi is about a hundred and fifty 
miles from the coast There has been a 
renewal of the troubles which necessi- 
tated the British expedition of Jast year, 
and several hundred British troops have 
been despatched overland from Accra, the 
main Ashantian port to the scene of con- 
flict Ever since the capture of Kumassi 
in 1874 the British have been trying to 
locate the Royal Golden StooU an enor- 
mous nugget of gold which takes the phce 
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of a throne in Ashanti. These efforts 
finally provoked the natives to resentment, 
and there now appears to be a general 
uprising in the northern part of the colony. 
Once upon a time the Kings of Ashanti 
were the most absolute of monarchs, and 
their ceremonies were marked by fright- 
ful cruelt}' to their three million subjects. 
The success of the British expedition 
under Sir Francis Scott, a quarter of a 
century ago, led to a nominal British pro- 
tectorate. In 1896 the last king, Prem- 
peh, was forced to abandon Ashanti and 
to live henceforth in the British colony of 
Sierra Leone ; he managed to conceal the 
Golden Stool, and his followers have kept 
it hidden from the British e\'er since. 



Ecomcaical Coaf«r«iic« 



The third of these 



world assemblies in 
the interest of missions opened last Satur- 
day afternoon at Carnegie Hall, in this 
city, with a throng that crowded the great 
auditorium. Twenty-four hundred dele- 
gates and missionaries were reported to 
be in attendance — the largest number yet. 
Ex-President Harrison, who occup cd the 
chair, made the opening address— one 
thoroughly worthy of the occasion. The 
need of the mission field he declared to 
be 'a thoroughly reconsecrated and unified 
Church. Material goods must be appraised 
at spiritual values. Christ in the heart 
and his rule in the life was the remedy 
for the evils of a selfish commercialism 
and the requisite for realizing the brother- 
hood of man. The great nations had 
combined to put do\Mi the slave trade, 
and must combine to put down the liquor 
traffic among dependent races. He recom- 
mended men of wealth to endow great 
schools in the missionary field as they 
had endowed our o>vn. Dr. Judson Smith, 
of Boston, as Chairman of the General 
Committee, then addressed a warm wel- 
come in behalf of the Foreign Missionary 
Societies of the United States and Canada 
to the several transatlantic delegations. 
He characterized this Conference as an 
advance upon its predecessors both in a 
wider representation and in the new prom- 
inence given in its programme to woman's 
work and that of students and other young 
people. The Rev. R. Wardlaw Thomp- 
son, of London, in an eloquent response 
for the British delegation, emphasized the 



essentially missionary character of the 
Chrisdan spirit The Rev. Dr. Schreiber, 
representing sixteen German societies and 
their eight hundred and fifty missionaries, 
said that much prayer for the Conference 
was being offered in Germany. He ex- 
pected it to promote abetter understanding 
between English-speaking and German- 
speaking missionaries. The Rev. Joseph 
King, responding for the Austialian so- 
cieties, remarked that this is the first 
Conference in which Australia appears as 
a new center of missionary enterprise. 
" God," said he, " is girdling the earth 
with Christian States, which, if sometimes 
mercenary, are also missionary." The 
Rev. Dr. Chamberlain, of India, spoke for 
the missionary corps — 2,400 in India, 
1 5,000 in all — and dwelt with great fervor 
on the specific advantages to accrue from 
the Conference. But the one topic which 
was prominent in every address was the 
Christian unity and co-operation which 
were both expressed and promoted by the 
Conference. 



Tb. pre.id.«f. Reception A Still greater crowd 
thronged the hall m 
the evening, and many failed of entrance. 
Bishop Potter offered prayer, and Mr. 
Morris K. Jesup, as Chairman, introduced 
President McKinlcy, whom the audience 
greeted by rising, with hand-clapping and 
waving of handkerchiefs. The President's 
address was a glowing tribute to the work 
and the character of our missionaries. 
*' Their contribution to the progress of 
humanit>'," said he, " is beyond all calcu- 
lation. May this great meeting rekindle 
missionary enthusiasm to go and teach all 
nations." The National anthem was sung, 
and Governor Roosevelt was introduced, 
receiving from the audience the same 
tribute as the President He was glad, 
he said, to welcome to the State of New 
York men and women w*ho had not only 
preached but had done, and made action 
square with pledge. The Governor re- 
hearsed in detail his observation of mis- 
sionary work among the Sioux Indians, 
and declared that no work more fruitful 
for civilization could exist than that done 
by those who give their lives to spreading 
the GospeL Ex-President Harrison, as 
President of the Conference, responded. 
Indulging at first in a few witticisms 
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which relieved the strain of attention, he 
dwelt upon the fact that the interest of the 
Nation in the Conference had been ex- 
pressed through its Chief Magistrate. 
The hope of society, he said, was not in 
scholarship and invention, but in the 
Word of God and the Church of Christ. 
In Christ's precept, " Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself," was the principle of 
the world's rejuvenation. On Sunday the 
pulpits of many churches were filled by 
delegates and missionaries. The Confer- 
ence began its work on Monday morning. 
Of this we shall speak next week. Few 
outside of the committees have any ade- 
quate conception of the heavy mass of 
work that has already been done in organ- 
izing the Conference by correspondence 
with all parts of the world, by shaping a 
programme in which a multitude of neces- 
sary topics must be disposed of with closest 
economy of time, by collecting and col- 
lating information from many fields of 
work for the basis of profitable discussion, 
by providing for the proper hospitality and 
many other details. The daily press of 
this cit>* will doubtless give an ample 
report of whatever is of public interest. 
But for the reports of committees and 
the discussions of the principal problems 
before the Conference the officially pub- 
lished " Proceedings " will be of great 
value. To all who subscribe $2 before 
May 1 these will be sent postpaid. 



Critici.moftlieConferenc» '^^^ printed re- 
port of a sermon 
last Sunday by an esteemed Universalist 
minister in this city contains the strange 
statement that Unitarian and Universalist 
Christians were not included in the in- 
vitation to the Ecumenical Conference 
" because they do not believe in the divine 
cruelty of endless torment." The fact 
should be clearly understood that the Con- 
ference is made up of del^ates, not from 
churches, but from foreign missionary 
sodeties and foreign missionary boards. 
There is some missionary work carried 
on (the beginning, we hope, of much 
more) by Unitarians and Universalists. 
But, as we have taken care to assure our- 
selves from an authorized source of in- 
formation, there is not in either of these 
denominations any foreign missionary 
society or organized board of manage- 



ment, and consequently no delegation 
could be expected. The managers of such 
a council as the present can scarcely be 
criticised with justice for not innting to 
participate in it religious societies which 
have never themselves organized for 
foreign missionary work. We think the 
preacher probably right in saying that a 
great many of the delegates do not believe 
a doctrine of endless torment. We agree 
with him that Christian fellowship should 
not be conditional on such a belief. His 
misstatement is deeply to be regretted as 
tending to stir a wholly unjustifiable preju- 
dice against a Conference which deserves 
the sympathy of radicals and conserva- 
tives alike for its aim and objects in 
which all good men agree. 

There is a general 

we.t«in.t^*Canfe..ion agitation in the Pres- 
by-tenan Church for 
a revision of the Westminster General 
Assembly's Confession of Faith ; but, as 
might be e;cpected, there is no general 
agreement on the subject. The stream 
of opinion in the Church is divided into 
two channels : one in favor of a new and 
shorter creed. Christian and catholic 
rather than Calvinistic and exclusive; 
the other in favor of leaving the creed as 
it stands. The former is the view appar- 
ently in favor among the liberal or New 
School Presbyterians, including some emi- 
nently conservative in their general theo- 
logical opinions. Among them may be 
mentioned Professor Thomas Hall, of 
Union Theological Seminary, who declares 
.that only trained theologians can either 
use or understand the Westminster Con- 
fession ; Dr. D. S. Schaff, of Cincinnati, 
who declares that certain statements of 
the Confession go beyond the teachings of 
the Bible, and should be removed; and 
the Presbytery of Gene\^a, N. Y., which, 
in session last week, passed a resolution 
calling on the General Assembly «* to take 
immediate steps toward the re\*ision of the 
Confession of Faith, or to pro\nde as an 
alternative such a concise statement of the 
fundamental doctrine of Holy Scripture 
as may best represent the work of the 
Church in promoting the kingdom of God 
in the present age." A similar resolution 
was passed by the Binghamton (N. Y.) 
Presbytery. Dr. W. R. Gregg, <rf the 
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Brookl}!) Presbytery, is still more catholic 
in his suggestion, which is that two verses 
of the New Testament, John iii., 16, and 
Acts xviL, 31, are all the creed that is 
necessary. The resolution of the Rev. Dr. 
Overton, however, petitioning the General 
Assembly " to formulate a short, simple, 
pointed, and practical creed that >vill em- 
phasize the essential faith-centers of the 
Christian life," was laid on the table. 
Per <ontra^ President Patton,of Princeton, 
sees no occasion for any revision. He is 
reported as follows : 

If the Presbyterian Giurch ceases to be a 
Calvinistic church, it will not need the Cal- 
x'inistic creed. If the Presbj'terian Church is 
a Calxinistic Church, as I believe it to be, 
then there is no need of revising the Confes- 
sion of Faith. The creed needs no revision. 
No church member is required to subscribe 
to the creed at all. No minister is r^uired 
to sign the creed in ipsissimU verbis. The 
Confession of Faith is a very good expression 
of the Calx-inistic system of belief. Agitation 
on this subject is entirely unnecessary, in my 
judgment 

Action on a resolution in favor of re\ision 
was deferred by the New Brunswick (N. J.) 
Presbytery after this speech. 



Th. t™ mi^ Th« most significant fea- 
ture m this agitation is 
an editorial in the " Interior," which is 
generally regarded, wc believe, ns the 
most influential organ of Presb>'terianism 
in the Middle West. It affirms that until 
within a few da>*s past it discouraged any 
movement at this time toward a modifica- 
tion of present standards, because such 
discussions have a tendency to divert 
attention from the practical work of the 
Church ; but that recent events have 
brought it to a conviction that the time is 
ripe for "a movement to substitute a 
brief, irenical, evangelical creed, of the 
Presbj-terian t}-pe of thought and expres- 
sion, to which alone ministers and elders 
should be required to subscribe, rather 
than to the whole Confession of Faith as 
it stands." It recommends as a model 
for such brief summary of doctrine that 
which has been adopted by the Presby- 
terian Church of England, and it gives at 
length reasons for the change. It wisely 
insists that there should be no inconsider- 
ate haste in providing such a symbol, and 
that *' inasmuch as the creed will be for 
the acceptance of the whole Church, it 



should be made as nearly as possible to 
express the belief and faith of the whole 
Church." This, as the readers of The 
Outlook know, seems to us the only wise 
policy. Revising and modifying historic 
statements are like changes in a historic 
building ; they destroy the historic beauty 
and sjinmctry, and they inadequately pro- 
vide tor the necessities of the present and 
the future. The Westminster Confesaon 
of Faith is an archaic S3inbol of a vigor- 
ous and sublime faith, but it is a fit std>- 
ject neither for retention as an expression 
of present faith, nor for rcNision, but for 
preservation as a monument of beliefe 
that are past There is need of ending 
rather than mending such statements in 
the Confession as that *' by the decree of 
God, and for the manifestation of his gloiy, 
some men and angels are . • . foreor- 
dained to everlasting death." It is true, 
as Dr. Patton says, that " no minister is 
required to sign the creed ipsissimis verbis;^ 
his subscription is in the form of an affirm- 
ative answer to the question, "Do yoo 
sincerely receive and adopt the Confes- 
sion of Faith of this Church, as contain- 
ing the system of doctrine taught in the 
Holy Scriptures ?" But it can hardly be 
doubted that the minister who rejects, as 
a large proportion, if not an overwhelm- 
ing majority, of Presbyterian ministers do 
reject, the doctrine of limited atonement 
and particular and imqualified election, 
is placed in a false position by being 
required to give assent to this inquiry, 
although he is understood by the Preslq^ 
ter)-, or even by the universal Church, to 
believe that while the Confession of Faith 
contains the system of doctrine taught in 
Scripture, it also contains some important 
things which the Scriptures do not teach. 



Death of Chmrlcs Beecher 



The Rev. Charks 
Beecher, the last 
sur\iving son of Dr. L>*man Beecher, died 
at Georgetown, Mass., April 21, in his 
eight>'-fif th year. Like all his brothers, he 
entered the ministr>-, and filled the pas- 
toral office successively in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., Newark, N. J., and Georgetown, 
Mass. During his pastorate in Newark 
his church, previously Presbyterian, he- 
came the First Congregational Church in 
that city. At Georgetown his adoption of 
the doctrine of the pre-cxistence of souls, 
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which was also espoused by his brother 
Dr. Edward Beecher, occasioned his ex- 
dusion, and that of his church as sus- 
taining him, from the fellowship of the 
Essex North Congregational Association. 
Some years later the Association wisely 
rescinded its action. He resided some 
seven years in Florida, and when seventy 
years of age served tlie church in Wysox, 
Pa. His last years were spent at his 
daughter's home in Georgetown. He was 
the author of five or six books, and the 
editor of his father's "Autobiography." 
The " Plymouth Collection of Hymns and 
Tunes," compiled by his brother Henry, 
was indebted to him as musical editor, 
and several lyrics are from his pen, among 
them the ringing hymn, " We are on bur 
journey home." His death and the im- 
mediately preceding death of his brother 
Thomas and his sister Mary leave now 
but one survivor of Dr. Lyman Beecher's 
family of eleven, Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, the author and lecturer, now in 
her seventy-ninth year. 



Tbeolockal Seminaries 



At the April meeting 
of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Hartford Theological Seminary 
the Rev. C. H. Barber read an interesting 
paper defending the seminaries against 
recent criticisms. He claimed that at 
Amherst College the average scholarship 
of those graduates who in the last six 
years have entered theological schools 
was higher than that of those entering 
any other profession. Seventy six per 
cent of those entering the seminaries had 
graduated with honor, as against fifty-five 
per cent, of those entering law schools. 
Mr. Barber declared that for a quarter of 
a century the Hartford Seminary has re- 
fused large numbers of applicants and 
has repeatedly dropped incompetent men. 
Twenty years ago Professor Riddle stated 
that he had helped to prevent a 'larger 
number of incompetent or unworthy men 
from entering or continuing in the Semi- 
nary than had graduated during his con- 
nection with it Mr. Barber added that 
during twent>--five years he had enjoyed 
an intimate knowledge of the conditions 
in the Hartford Seminary, and that he 
knew of no college which during that 
time had experienced so great a trans- 
formation 4nd had mad« as much prog- 



ress in modem and practical educational 
methods. 

The annual conferences 
"^'S^few^c^*^ of the Methodist Church 
^that have lately been held 
in this region^fimfirm our forecast, a 
month ago, of some questions likely to 
engage the General Conference next month 
at Chicago. One of these is the abolition 
of the present time-limit of pastorates. 
The New York Conference has pro- 
nounced for this by a vote of 1 10 to 29. 
This and other like expressions are re- 
garded as a hopeful augury by those who 
favor the change. It failed in the last 
General Conference by a very small 
margin — nine votes, we believe. The 
opposition excited in the Newark Confer- 
ence by Professor Sheldon's defense of 
the Boston Theological School, and of 
Professor Mitchell in particular, makes it 
increasingly difficult to hope that the con- 
troversy between the higher critics and 
their opponents will be kept out of the 
General Conference, whether the Bishops 
approve or disapprove of Professor Mit- 
chell's re-election. In regard to the vexed 
question of discipline, whether Section 
248 (formerly 242) shall stand, with its 
specific prohibitions of dancing, games of 
chance, attending theaters, horse-races, 
circuses, etc., the New York Conference 
and the New York East Conference have 
very decisively declared for substituting 
a precept that recognizes at once the lib- 
erty and the responsibility of the individ- 
ual conscience. As to the new bishops 
to be chosen, it is thought that in conse- 
quence of the retirement of some there 
may be several vacancies to fill For 
these, Drs. Butts, of Madison Seminary, 
Day, of Syracuse University, Goucher, of 
Baltimore* Kelley, of the •* Methodist Re- 
new," Little, of Evanston, and Raymond, 
of Wesleyan University, are most promi- 
nently named. It remains to be seen 
whether this General Conference more 
than its predecessors will be able without 
some riddance of routine business to 
devote adequate time to the demands of 
interests more vital than filling a variety 
of offices. It seems particularly desirable 
that a Church claiming with good reason 
to be the popular Church of America 
should b^ar ample testimony in its Nar 
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tional meetings, as the Disciples* recent 
Congress did, to those principles of social 
righteousness which need to be vindicated 
and illustrated in our. National life. 

The report of the recent 
l:Jr*<2Sr ^h-'ch census in Phila- 

delphia is now at hand, 
and is an interesting document Wliile 
the object of this census was to visit every 
home in Philadelphia within a single day, 
it was found that, largely on account of 
the reduction of the number of visitors b>' 
bad weather, a few specially difficult dis- 
tricts had to remain unvisited on that day. 
These were looked after later, and the 
entire city covered. On the day in ques- 
tion forty-six hundred volunteers reported 
for work. The dty had been divided into 
eighteen districts, and these again subdi- 
vided, each division having a responsible 
head. The canvassers met with a sympa- 
thetic reception, and this was specially 
noteworthy in the case of Roman Cath- 
olics. It is gratif>nng to know that all 
the religious organizations in Philadelphia 
were united in the work. The objects 
aimed at by the census were to find out 
the number of persons not communicant 
members of any church, and also the 
number of children not members of any 
Sunday-school The denominational and 
individual church preferences of all these 
persons were ascertained, as far as pos- 
sible, and the figures placed in the hands 
of the Philadelphia clergy. In this way 
some churches were surprised to receive 
detailed statements concerning two or 
three hundred persons in their immediate 
neighborhood who had expressed a pref- 
erence for a particular church, and yet 
concerning whom that church had pre- 
viously had no knowledge. In addition, 
a great host of delinquent church mem- 
bers was uncovered. A total of one mill- 
ion three hundred and fifty thousand 
persons were reached by the census. Of 
these there were twee as many Roman 
Catholics as members of any of the Prot- 
estant Churches. Among the latter the 
Methodists lead in number, followed by 
the Presbjterians, Episcopalians, Baptists, 
and Lutherans. It may surprise many to 
learn that there are over four times as 
many Jews in Philadelphia as Friends, 
and nearly twice as many Friends as Con- 
gregationalists. 



ProUctioff tbt PaaBUy 



The scandalous mar- 



riage at Greenwidi, 
Conn., last spring, and the scandalous 
claim of a polygamist for a seat in Con- 
gress last winter, stirred up a public 
interest which took form not only in press 
articles and church action, but in the 
resort of a largely increased number of 
applicants for information and aid to the 
National League for the Protection of the 
Family. This most useful organization, 
the best medium of exchange and co-oper- 
ation among all who arc concerned for its 
vital object, deserves larger support. It 
has some of our best citizens at its head, 
and is now in its twentieth year* Its 
recent Annual Report details the progress 
which has been made, with a few excep- 
tions, in State legislation during the year 
on the subject of marriage and divorce. 
The scandalous ninety-day residence-term 
for applicants for divorce has now wholly 
disappeared, and the six months' term has 
disappeared in all but a very few States. 
The last conference of the State Conmiis- 
sions for uniform legislation (in which 
thirty-two States are now represented) 
devoted itself to the subject of uniform 
divorce laws, and drafted a proposed law 
on uniform divorce procedure, of whidi 
an advance copy is printed in the League's 
report.* Other valuable information is 
given concerning the new uniform divorce 
law in Germany, and recent movemaits 
for reform in this country. But the 
weightiest utterances of the League pre- 
sent the scandal of Mormon polygamy in 
a point of view that few have so thought- 
fully taken. The League views it as no 
isolated evil, utterly foreign to the rest of 
our social life. The founders and many 
early followers of Mormonism were Eastern 
people, from communities already infected 
with lax and low ideas concerning mar- 
riage and the family. Eastern society 
stigmatizes the Mormon polygamist, but 
does not scrupulously inquire into the 
antecedents of the divorced. The local 
assault on the family in Utah is less dan- 
gerous than the insidious evils which else- 
where keep the divorce courts busy. The 
report closes with statesmanlike si^;ge9- 
tions concerning the part to be borne in 
the evolution of modern society by the 
home and other communal groups, is 
mediating powers between the individual 
and the giant corporations at the other 
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social extremes. Copies of this report but of vital interest, and of a desire to 

can be had by any one who will write for secure the very best results. 

it to the Secretary, Dr. Samuel W. Dike, ^ 
at Aubumdale, Mass. 

As a rule, there would 

® The m.--^ f • be vastly less unwhole- 

T^. KinA^^rnrt^ M««tiB, The seventh annual some discontent if peo- 

*nc jwuiawgmrxeo .BCTOii^ ^^^^^^^^^j^^ ^^^ pl^ j^ moderate circumstances thought 

tional Kindergarten Union, held in Brook- more about the many who are worse off 

lyn last week, was in many respects the ^^t" themselves, and less about the few 

most notable in its history, and was sig- ^vho are better off. Nevertheless, the 

nificant ol the rapidly growing interest in position of the latter is anything but the 

kindergarten education. Nearly all the enviable one supposed by those who 

leading exponents of the kindergarten sys- reckon additions to wealth as addi- 

tem and the Froebelian philosophy of tions to happiness by the simple rule of 

education were present, and the discus- " two and two make four." The ordinary 

sions showed an unusual depth and vital- ru^ of arithmetic have no application in 

ity of interest. The meetings were held ^^ sphere, and when once family wealth 

in Plymouth Church, in the Academy of »s sufficient for comfort and culture, an 

Music, at the Adelphi College, and at addition is likely to have the effect of 

Pratt Institute. The public meeUng held subtraction, and multipUcation the effect 

in the Academy of Music on Wednesday of dinsion. An odd illustration of this 

evening was notable, not only for manifes- commonplace comes in the recent publica- 

tation of keen interest in the subjects dis- tion of a classified list of Miss Helen 

cussed, but also for a very unusual attend- Gould's mail for a single week. It begins 

ance.. Nothing could better mark the as follows: 

advance of the kindergarten idea and the I request to found coW in Cuba. 5tooo,TOO 

.,,,.,.- , * . , 231 requests for money (149 not naming sum).. WjSOO 

hold which It has taken upon the people 91reque»t$forloans (Knot naming sum),... 1563)3 

than the presence of an audience filling *'^'*S;S,'*!!*.^*.'".^^'^^.^^':^."^ 77375 

the Academy of Music to listen to dis- 43requeit>toaWchttrdiei}^oJn^ 56,9S1 

-'' ,. . . ^ ^. 53 requests to aid colleges, hbcaries, etc (46 not 

cussions of subjects pertaining to the namingsum) 46,400 

kindergarten. The speakers of the eve- After these follow seven himdred requests 

ning were Superintendent William H. Max- chiefly for help to individuals, who want 

well, Mr. Frank L. Babbott, Miss Lucy everything from a set of teeth to a trip to 

Wheelock, Dr. William T. Harris, the England. The total number of letters is 

National Commissioner of Education, and 1,303, and the aggregate of the amounts 

Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. Miss Harrison, definitely named is $1,548,502. There 

Miss Dozier, Mrs. Hart, Miss Niel, and ^Yere 126 personal letters not described. 

Miss Havens were among the many repre- but unless Miss Gould was more fortunate 

sentative kindergartners who took part in than another well-known heiress, these 

the discussions. The kindergarten has letters probably contained two or three 

thoroughly established itself and passed proposals of marriage, with possibly one 

into its second stage of development— the of them from a foreign nobleman urging 

stage which brings out both criticism and the union on the ground that he has 

differences of opinion as to methods. •• family " but no money, while she has 

Much of the criticism which has been money. Altogether the spectacle makes 

made upon various details of kindergarten for contentment for non-millionaires, 
work in this countr>' has been made by 

kindergartners, and has been well ground- ® 
ed ; some of the criticism has been made j,-^., pj,^ j^^ During the war with 
by those who do not understand Froebel- China it was seen that 
ian principles, and who have not, there- the Japanese had been able in a marvel- 
fore, contributed any new light to the sub- ous manner to Europeanize their army 
ject Differences of opinion as to methods and naxy. Not satisfied to wait for what 
are inevitable, and their appearance is is called ''normal development,^ not 
not to be regretted, since, so far, they are slaves like the Chinese to the traditions 
indications, not of permanent division, of the past, they proved how successfully 
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one ambidous nation can imitate the 
military institutions of another. Less at- 
tention has been called to the fact that 
Japanese industry is also being Occident- 
alized. " Hand-made " is everywhere 
giving way to " machine-made/* and large 
corporations are supplanting petty con- 
cerns. A significant step in the process 
of transformation is the recent organiza- 
tion of what is said to be the first trust in 
Japan. Two hundred firms which manu- 
facture cotton yam in Tokio, Nagoya, 
Osaka, Okayama, Rinshiu, and other 
towns have combined, for the purpose, it 
is stated, of regulating prices, minimizing 
operating expenses, and encouraging the 
export of cotton yam with a bounty of 
two yen per bale. The intelligence de- 
partment is to be an important feature. 
Memblers will be kept informed of the 
latest improvements in spinning made in 
other countries; they will leam by special 
daily cable New York and London prices, 
which they have hitherto received second 
hand ; and they will be instructed at the 
earliest possible moment of new opportu- 
nities for foreign trade. 

Senator Hoar's Speech 

Senator Hoar's speech in the Senate 
against the policy of the present Adminis- 
tration was the most dramatic and per- 
haps the most notable feature of the Con- 
gressional proceedings last week. The 
speech is in the nature of a plea addressed 
to the Republican party to abandon, even 
at this late day, its defined policy for deal- 
ing with the Philippine problem. Senator 
Hoar declares in the outset that he does 
not expect to accomplish anything for lib- 
erty in the Philippines except through the 
Republican party, and impliedly, U not 
explicitly, urges the support of that party 
by the people in the next Presidential 
election. He then proceeds to indict with 
oratorical vigor the policy of that party as 
it is interpreted not only by the acts of 
the President, but no less by those of the 
Republican majority in Congress. In 
this singular lack of connection between 
the premises and the practical conclusion 
lies the fatal weakness of what is an elo- 
quent but will not be, in our judgment, an 
influential speech. That speech might, 
indeed, be epitomized in a sentence thus : 
The .Republican party has proved itself 



recreant to its trust; it has violated its 
own traditions, has set at naught the tra- 
ditions of the country; has qvemiled 
what would have been the counsels of its 
sacred dead could they have spoken ; has 
rejected Jefferson and Hamilton, Webster 
and Lincoln, as leaders, and accepted 
Aaron Burr ; has violated the Declaration 
of Independence, and the Constitution of 
the United States ; and all this it has done 
that it may trample under foot the sacred 
rights of man at the command of a greedy 
commercialism : nevertheless. Support it. 
It is impossible for the American people 
to follow the counsels of such a counselor. 
Mr. Hoar is too independent to be a fol- 
lower, and not sufficiently independent to 
be a leader. The thoughtful American 
must either reject his premises or reject 
his conclusion. The Outlook rejects his 
premises. 

The same lack of that reasonableness 
which alone gives oratory in our time any 
real effectiveness seems to us to charac- 
terize this speech throughout His history 
as little conforms to what appears to us 
to be wellrattested fact as does his con- 
clusion conform to the premises to which 
he attempts to attach it * He declares that 
" we have not bought any property '* in 
the Philippines ; whereas, in fact, the treaty 
with Spain conveys to us in terms all the 
public buildings and all the crown lands 
of Spain, and there is at least plausible 
reason for believing — as Lew Wallace, Jr., 
has shown in our columns — ^thatthe latter 
include the major part of the lands now 
occupied by the friars — that is, probably 
the most valuable lands in the island <^ 
Luzon. He ranks Aguinaldo with ^the 
great mart>TS of history whose blood has 
been the seed of the church of liberty;" 
whereas those who have personally known 
Aguinaldo describe him as a man of popu- 
lar and engaging qualities, but of vacillat- 
ing if not weak will, who has been used 
by men stronger and more unscrupulous 
than himselL He assumes that the re- 
sponsibility of bringing on the war rests 
with the Americans ; whereas the best tes- 
timony available indicates that war could 
have been avoided only by giving up the 
city of Manila to forces from some portion 
of which had issued the threat of general 
assassination of all foreigners, and the 
attempted occupancy of which was accom- 
panied by an endeavor at wholesale arson. 
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He implies that the so-called Aguinaldo 
government had both the will and the 
|x>wer to protect life and property ; where- 
as, according to the undisputed testimony 
of Americans of spotless reputation, sent 
to ascertain and report the facts, this 
government, where it has possessed the 
power, has permitted, if it has not per- 
petrated, frequent assassinations and po- 
litical robbery on a scale which made it 
little short of brigandage. He assumes 
that the whole Filipino population have 
been heart and soul engaged in the war; 
whereas it is matter of public history that 
some of the most eminent Filipino leaders 
withdrew from this Aguinaldo government 
when war with America was resolved 
upon, and that peace on the terms pro- 
posed by America — America's sovereignty 
and Filipino local self-government under 
that sovereignty — was tentatively agreed 
upon, and apparently would have been 
consummated, if General Luna had not 
succeeded by revolution in breaking off 
the negotiations. He rhetorically sum- 
mons the statesmen of the past from their 
graves to testify against the present policy 
of expansion ; but these attempts by the 
living to interpret the sentiments of the 
dead, like most similar testimony inter- 
preted through a living medium, will be 
convincing only to those who were before 
convinced. 

The most valuable portion of Senator 
Hoar's speech is that in which he under- 
takes to outline the policy which he would 
have pursued in the Philippines. As this 
probably represents as clearly as any recent 
utterance the policy of the anti-expansion- 
ists, in so far as they are agreed upon any 
policy, we print this portion of his address 
in full: 

But we are told if we oppose the policy of 
our imperialistic and expanding friends we are 
bound to suggest some policy of our own as a 
substitute for theirs. We are asked what we 
would do in this difficult emergency. It is a 
question not difficult to answer. 1, for one, am 
ready to answer it 

1. I would declare now that we ^-iU not take 
these islands to govern them against their will. 

2. I would reject a cession of sovereignty 
which implies that sovereignty may be bought 
and sold and delivered without the consent of 
the people. Spain had no rightful sovereignty 
over the Philippine Islands. She could not 
rightfully sell it to us. We could not rightfully 
buy it from her. 

J. 1 would require all foreign governments 
to keep out of these islands. 



4. I would offer to the people of the ?h 
pines our help in maintaining order until i 
have a reasonable opportumty to establL 
government of their own. 

5. I would aid them by advice, if they d( 
it, to set up a free and independent govemm 

6. I would in\-ite all the Great Powers 
Europe to unite in an agreement that 
independence shall not be interfered witl 
us, by themselves, or by any one of them ^ 
the consent of the others. 

7. I would declare that the United St 
will enforce the same doctrine as applicab 
the Philippines that we declared as to Me 
and Haiti and the South American Repub 
It is true that the Monroe Doctrine, a aoci 
based largely on our regard for our own ii 
ests, is not applicable either in terms o 
principle to a distant Asiatic territory, 
undoubtedly, having driven out Spain, we 
bound, and nave the ri^ht, to secure to 
people we have liberateof an opportunity, 
dbturbed and in peace, to establish a 
government for themselves. 

8. I would then, in a not dbtant future, h 
them to work out their own salvation, as e 
nation on earth, from the beginning of t 
has wrought out its own salvation. Let t 
work out their own salvation, as our own 
cestors slowly and in long centuries wroi 
out theirs; as Germany, as Switzerland 
France, in briefer periods wroup^t out thi 
as Mexico and the South American Rei>u] 
have accomplished theirs, all of them witl' 
centuo'{ some of them within the life < 
generation. 

9. I would strike out of your lejg^atioE 
oath of allegiance to us and substitute an 
of -allegiance to their own country. 

What would this involve ? At least t) 
tnree things. First, an offer to the suppc 
government represented by Aguinald 
help in maintaining order — an offer wl 
Aguinaldo might accept or refuse as 
pleased; second, a request to the E 
pean Powers to join with us in an ag 
ment not to interfere with the Fili] 
administration of affairs in the archipeh 
third, a notice that we would not pe 
these Powers to interfere, but would 
force if necessary, require them to keep 
of the blandsl Colonel Younghusban 
his history says that the English resid 
were unanimously of the opinion ths 
the Filipino forces had been allowed 
Manila, there would not have been a S] 
iard left alive in the city. Senator He 
policy demands that we require Spain 
to interfere if such wholesale assassina 
should be attempted. A Filipino p 
lamation, issued at the time of the 
pino attack on our forces at Manila, ct 
for the assassination of all foreigners, 
the attack was actually accompaniec 
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an attempt at wholesale arson. Senator 
Hoar's policy demands that if such an 
open and public threat were repeated, we 
require Great Britain and Germany and 
China, all of whose citizens would be 
involved in the threat, not to interfere. 
Who, remembering the wholesale massa- 
cres in civilized France inspired by the 
years of Bourbon misrule, u-ill venture to 
affirm that there would be no danger of 
similar wholesale massacres in the Philip- 
pines incited by centuries of Spanish mis- 
rule? Who would wish to endure the 
burden of shame which American^ would 
have to endure if such massacres took 
place while America refused to furnish 
protection to the helpless or to allow any 
other Power to do so ? Even if Senator 
Hoar's hypothetical concert of Powers 
could be secured, who win venture to 
affirm that such a concert would be a 
better protection to helpless women and 
children on the other side of the globe 
than it was to the Armenians whose 
cries could almost be heard in European 
capitals ? 

Mr. Hoar does but confuse the issues 
by his rhetoric. Either America is respon- 
sible for the protection of life and property 
in the Philippines, or she is not If she 
is responsible, she must protect life and 
property, however burdensome the task, 
until a government can be organized of 
such a character as will give assurance 
that life and property will by it be ade- 
quately protected. If she has no such 
responsibility, she should sail away and 
leave the islands to themselves. The one 
thing she should not do is to refuse to 
protect life and property, and simultane- 
ously forbid any other Power to furnish 
such protection if it should be needed. 
The political issue in the approaching 
Presidential campaign is equally clear. 
He who believes that the Nation has 
responsibility for law and order in the 
Philippines should vote either to continue 
in power the present Administration, or to 
put in power one pledged to continue its 
general policy. He who thinks the 
Nation has no such responsibility should 
vote to dismiss the present Administration 
and put another in its place which will 
disavow all governmental obligations in 
the Philippines, and take down the flag 
which, so long as it flies there, symbolizes 
American sovereignty. The one thing he 



should not do is to denounce the Adminis- 
tration as false to liberty in maintainii^ 
American authority in the Philippines, and 
at the same time vote to keep it in power 
for the purpose of continuing that policy 
which he denounces. 

We have not attempted here any gen- 
eral analysb and report of Senator Hoar's 
speech, because it cannot be epitomized in 
a paragraph, and the reader can probably 
easily secure, through his Representative 
in Congress or through Senator Hoar» a 
copy of the <' Congressional Record** 
containing the speech in full 



Gifts and Needs 

Those Americans who take depressed 
views of civilization on this continent, 
and who look forward with anxiety to the 
future of free institutions, ought to take 
heart when they read the announcement 
recently made in the New York " Times,** 
upon the authority of Appletons' Annual . 
Cyclopsedia, that over sixty millions of 
dollars were given last year by private 
donors to American educational institu- 
tions. A careful student who has made 
extended investigations says that, in his 
opinion, this country added to its wealth 
last year not less than thirteen billions of 
dollars. This enormous profit went, of 
•course, to a considerable extent into living 
expenses of all kinds, but a very large 
part of it must have been added to the 
accumulations of the country. The gifts 
to education from private donors amounted 
on this estimate to about one-half of one 
per cent — a very creditable and hopeful 
showing, significant of the hold which 
educational interests have upon the imag- 
ination and the judgment of successful 
Americans, and significant also of the 
immense enlargement of educational op- 
portunities on this continent 

This magnificent private generosity, of 
which it may be said without exaggeration 
that it is unparalleled in the history of the 
world, suggests many hopeful inferences. 
It shows, for example, the indirect value 
of the constant appeal to personal initia- 
tive, which is the secret of Anierica» 
energy and success. It is often said, and 
for the most part with Uuth, that tho^ 
things abroad which are done under Go^ 
emment supervision are likely to be hettc^ 
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done than those things which are done 
here under Government supervision, but 
that those things which are accomplished 
here as the result of private enterprise 
are not only immensely more in number, 
but very much better done than those 
things which are done by private means 
abroad. The American habit of thinking 
of the Government as an individual 
responsibility breeds the corresponding 
habit of thinking of all the public interests 
as private responsibilities. In this coun- 
try no intelligent man of meahs can be 
indiiferent to the claims of public educa- 
tion, because he sees, with varying degrees 
of distinctness, that the public welfare 
rests largely upon the diffusion of knowl- 
edge, and that the more thoroughly the 
voters of the Republic are educated, the 
more secure will be the fortunes of the 
Republic Wealth does not pay a tribute 
to education, but reinforces education as 
one of the safeguards of the State and of 
society. This is one of the most helpful 
forms of patriotism ; the kind of patriot- 
ism which does not expend itself in flain- 
boyant talk about the flag, but which 
helps to breed a citizenship to which the 
flag is a symbol of something sacred. 

Last year's gifts to education, if com- 
pared >vith those of any previous year, 
show an immense gain. That increase 
will be sustained ; the annual investment 
in education will count more every year. 
In this fact lies one of the assurances of 
the future. Never before has education 
been so expensive, or have institutions of 
all kinds so greatly needed aid. Some of 
tlie foremost institutions in the country are 
living from hand to mouth, and are putting 
into the mere getting of the means to pro- 
long their existence the time, the energy, 
and the thought which ought to be devoted 
exclusively to educational work. Hamp- 
ton Institute is an example of an institution 
of National importance. Years hence, as 
men look back upon the problems of this 
time, it is likely that General Armstrong's 
magnificent experiment will be recognized 
as the first step toward the solution of 
the problem of the negro race on this con- 
tinent It is a great industrial college ; a 
community in which the scholar is sur- 
rounded by all the occupations and trades, 
and from which bo>*s and girls are sent 
back to their homes or into the country, 
with minds that have not only been opened 



and stored, but with hands that have been 
trained and made skillful. General Arm- 
strong literally gave his life for Hampton 
Institute; and there are fears that the 
present President, Dr. Frissell, will be 
compelled to make the same sacrifice, be- 
cause the money to sustain this great 
National institution, working at first hand 
and along lines of the highest intelligence 
for the solution of the race problems, must 
be raised every year by personal solicitation 
and work. Hampton needs an endowment 
which will increase its income seventy- 
five thousand dollars a year, and it ought 
to have that endo\Mnent It would be a 
privilege for any man of great means to 
furnish it, or to any group of men to com- 
bine in furnishing it 

In the field of higher education, the 
Johns Hopkins University has rendered 
services of incalculable value. It has 
been a pioneer with Harvard in developing, 
elaborating, and thoroughly establishing 
the most advanced methods along the most 
advanced lines in American education. 
Several years ago the Johns Hopkins suf- 
fered a severe loss of funds through no 
fault of its own officers ; it has been com- 
pelled for several years past to ask for 
a yearly grant from the Legislature of 
Maryland, and to go through a persistent 
struggle in order to secure it This year 
it has received only half what it asked for. 
It holds a position of strat^ical importance 
between the North and 5ie South; it is 
an institution of National interest; it 
ought to have what it needs, for it has 
earned the right to ask for support from 
all parts of the country. Clark University 
at Worcester is an institution unique in 
oiur educational system — a place for the 
training of experts ; a school for teaching 
professors ; a home for original research. 
Through causes for which its officers are 
in no way responsible, its means have been 
sadly crippled, and it has carried on its 
work of filling professorial chairs all over 
the country, and of giving, in several de- 
partments, the same advantages for which 
Americans had formerly to go abroad, on 
very limited means and at great self-sacri- 
fice on the part of its able and self-denying 
President and its group of devoted pro- 
fessors. To put Clark University on an 
independent footing would be to endow 
research in this country. These institu- 
tions are mentioned simplv as t>i>es of 
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institutions which are struggling with prob- 
lems from which they ought to be relieved. 
There are many universities and col- 
leges, like Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, 
which are able to secure what they need 
from large and influential bodies of alumni, 
who give to their Alma Mater out of grati- 
tude and affection ; there are other insti- 
tutions, like Williams, Dartmouth, Amherst, 
and Union, and a group of important 
institutions in the central and far West, 
whose work has been of such commanding 
influence in the history of the country that 
they have a right to appeal to men of 
means everywhere. And there are State 
institutions which, like the University of 
Michigan and the University of Virginia, 
have sustained high traditions of scholarly 
service and academic dignity, and which 
ought to receive more generous public 
support now that they are brought in 
competition with younger and more gen- 
erously endowed institutions. A State 
cannot spend money more wisely than 
along educational lines. Michigan has a 
higher place in the regard of the country 
b^use of the high character of its Uni- 
. versity ; and Virginia has no greater claim 
on public respect than the work done by 
the institution which was so near Jeffer- 
son's heart The American coll^;e has 
been one of the great forces for good in 
American life ; too much cannot be done 
for it 

A Witness^ to the Faith 

At the time when this issue of The 
Outlook reaches its readers there will be 
in session in New York City a gathering 
the existence of which will be itself a 
witness to the power of Christian faith. 
Many hundreds of representatives of the 
Christian Church, coming from all quar- 
ters of the globe, vnW be in conference 
upon the question how to promote the 
kingdom of God by the ministry of the 
Gospel of }esus Christ The interest of 
the meeting will not be ecclesiastical ; no 
Church can make capital out of it ; for all 
Protestant Evangelical Churches will unite 
in this meeting on equal terms. It will, 
therefore, be necessarily free from the 
partisanship which sometimes dishonors 
religious as well as patriotic gatherings. 
Its interest will not be intellectual. It 



will in this respect be unlike the famous 
Parliament of Religions, where the interest 
was in a comparative study of religious 
faiths. While that comparison will be 
made, the essential interest in the Ecumen- 
ical Missionary Council will be vital and 
practical — interest in a comparison <^ 
methods by which that faith which is 
the common property of all Christian 
Churches can be given to those who do 
not possess it The bond of union, the 
magnet of attraction, the impulse to 
thought and action, in this gathering will 
be faith, not organization nor dogma; 
Christian faith, not religious philosoi^y; 
the fimv belief that in the life, teachings, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ 
there is good news for the whole worid — 
not only light on the problems of this life 
and the life to come, but a donation from 
the Supreme Father of a power to realize 
in this life the aspirations and hopes whidi 
point onward for their complete realiza- 
tion to a life yet to be enteral upon. 

But this is not all. At this gathering 
there are over seven hundred men and 
women who for their faith have surren- 
dered much of what most men regard as 
a chief object, if not the Supreme object, 
of their desires : such as ambition, fame, 
ease, country, art, music, civilization, 
a quiet, unbroken home. There will be 
patriotic Americans here who have expa- 
triated themselves from their native land 
to spend their lives in exile; men the 
eager ambitions of whose youth have all 
been concentrated on Christian service ; 
lovers of music who for years have heard 
no concert ; men of university education 
and hereditary culture who have put it all 
at the service of the barbarian; lovers of 
home who have remained at their foreign 
posts, while their children come back to 
America to grow from youth to manhood 
and womanhood away from the rejoicing 
love of father and mother. The struggles, 
the tears, the sacrifices, which their lives 
have involved are known to no others, 
nor yet to themselves — for the supremest 
self-sacrifice is always unconscious. The 
inspiration, the joy, the reward, of their 
lives has been their loyalty to Jesus Christ 
as Lord and Master, and their attempt to 
do his work in his way. They a^k no 
pity, and they desire none; for- their 
Master's joy has been theirs. Th^ ^ 
no plaudits; the only approbation they 
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covet is that of their Master interpreted 
to each one of them by his own conscience 
in the silence of his secret life. 

Such a gathering, and, still more, the 
lives which such a gathering brings for 
the moment out of obscurity into the 
public light, we call a witness to the faith. 
It transcends all creeds, confessions, apol* 
ogetics, evidences scholastic or other. It 
gives a new and solemn meaning to the 
words, "This is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even our faith." Let 
him who can do so, believe that the secret 
of this intelligent and enduring enthusi- 
asm is an illusion. But such a belief is 
wholly irrational So beneficent a stream 
is not supplied by so maleficent a foun- 
tain ; so perennial a stream is not sup- 
plied by a fountain so transitory. A great 
delusion is never the parent of a great 
life. 

The Liberation of Easter 

If Easter means anything more than a 
freshening of the hope for immortality, 
a vivid recalling of those who once walked 
beside us and have now vanished from 
our sight, it cannot leave us as it found 
us. It found the disciples disheartened 
and despairing; it left them so deeply 
and finally rooted and grounded in the 
faith that henceforth they were glad to 
suffer if they might tell men that, of their 
own personal knowledge, One had risen 
from the dead. This was the fact that 
lighted the future for them and made 
martyrdom easy to meet For them there 
was henceforth no more doubt Immor- 
tality was not dependent on a nice bal- 
ancing of probabilities; it was not an infer- 
ence from the nature of man ; it was not 
a passionate desire ; it was a fact ; some- 
thing which had definitely and objectively 
happened at a given hour on a given day. 
The rising from the dead was for them a 
record of human experience, a fact like 
other facts in human history. They laid 
hold of it with their senses as well as with 
their souls. Henceforth, amid all the un- 
certainties and sorrows of their lives, they 
were the }oyiu\ preachers of a great divine 
truth, the proclaimers of a great divine 
certainty. 

To the rigid, formal Jewish world these 
first teachers of Christianity were libera- 
tors; they delivered the souls of those 



who accepted their words from bondage 
to tradition and to the letter which kill- 
eth ; they gave them the freedom of the 
spirit To the careless, corrupt, dying 
Roman world these same teachers brought 
the very breath of life ; in the heart of a 
declining civilization they set a new vital 
principle ; and in the chaos fast coming 
upon that old world they laid the foun- 
dations of a new civilization and of a 
purer and nobler social order. Their mes- 
sage must be repeated in every genera- 
tion; it was never more sorely needed 
than to-day, when so many men and 
women are in bondage to forms of doc- 
trine which have lost their reality, and so 
many others are in the darkness of doubt 
or despair. Society longs for the lead- 
ership of light and hope ; for divine aims 
in place of sordid cares ; for noble audac- 
ity instead of timid prudence ; for certain- 
ties instead of dreams and hopes. Those 
who believe that Christ really rose from 
the dead cannot be silent without breaking 
faith with their fellows; they cannot be 
as are those to whom the Resurrection is 
a tradition. If we are. risen with Christ 
in faith and conviction, we cannot be un- 
certain, despondent, despairing, .as are 
they who find no tomb from which the 
stone has been rolled away. " Our spir- 
itual resurrection is to be after the model 
of our Lord's literal resurrection," writes 
Bishop Hall, of Vermont " The very 
same body rose, but in altogether changed 
conditions, and to a new and higher kind 
of life ; so it must be with us. The grace 
of God claims for his service all our facul- 
ties of body, mind, and heart — our talents, 
energies, social influence, and the like ; all 
that has been used for the world and for 
self is now to be used for God's glory 
and our brothers' good, to be exercised 
according to higher laws, as new motives, 
aims, powers come into our life. Let 
practices of prayer and devotion which 
have been formed in Lent be carefully 
cherished in Easter-tide. The risen life 
of Christ was for the most part hidden. 
From his veiled life of communion with 
God he came forth on occasions to com- 
fort and instruct his disciples. This 
should be the law and pattern of our work, 
speaking to others of those things whidh 
we have heard and seen with God, calling 
others into that fellow^ship with him in 
which we rejoice to live," 
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Cronje^s Capture and the Relief of Kimberley 

By James Barnes 

[In the issue for April 7 we stated that articles written by Mr. James Barnes, the Special 
Commissioner of The Outlook io South Africa, had failed to reach us, and that we hsul reason 
to believe that they had been lost either through the action of the military censorship or 
throueh the faOure of native runners. A private letter from Mr. Barnes, dated at Bloemfontein 
March 17, shows that our fears were correct. Two articles written by him — one describing 
the operations resulting in the relief of Kimberley and Mr. Bames*s \*isit to Kimberlev, the other 
relatmg his experiences at the time of Cronje*s capture and the battle of Paardesbuiig, were 
intrusted by NIr. Barnes to a native runner, a Kafir, together with letters from other newspaper 
correspondents. This runner was captured by the Boers, who now possess the two articles, 
which the readers of The Outlook would certainly ^eatly value. In lieu of these articles we 
think our readers will undoubtedly be interested m the extracts from private letters ^ven 
below. These extracts are, natur^y, informal in style and somewhat aesultory. It wiU be 
seen that Mr. Barnes was, with the correspondent of tne London ** Staiulard,'* the very first to 
enter General Cronje's camp after the surrender.— The Editors.] 



Kimberky, February 20. 190QI 

As you see, we are here 1 The touii 
shows little or no effect of bombardment, 
and the peojde show little sign of hard- 
ship. The horses, those not eaten up, 
are thin, and that is the principal sign. 
I have been constantly on the march and 
in the saddle for nine days, and when not 
actually moving or sleeping I have been 
hustling for foc^ for myself, and, what is 
more precious, fodder for my horse ; for if 
your horse goes, and there is no other to 
be had, you are out of the going. I have 
been successful in keeping my horse and 
myself in good shape, though we are both 
hard as nails and thin. I am only here 
for a stop-over and a night's sleep and 
rest for man and beast We are off in 
half an hour to catch up with Generals 
French and Kitchener, niiio have Cronje 
bottled up at Koodoesrand Drift, thirty- 
two miles east of here. Ten to one the 
old fellow gets away. There was a big 
fi^ht yesterday, but no details as yet I 
was at the little battles on the Riet and 
the Modder, and, I must confess it, rather 
enjoyed myself after a fashion. I wish 
I could tell you 9f a ride I had last 
Friday, myself and a guide, at night We 
stumbled into a Boer laager — ^pots cooking 
on the embers of fires, coats hung up in 
tents, blankets, horses, dogs, even a 
bicycle; they must have just left We 
helped ourselves to a meal, and cleared 
out That day I rode forty-one miles. 
The end of the war is in sight ; the back- 
bone of it is broken. I have had no time 
to ride around this town ; got in late in the 
evening ; it is now 1 p.m., and I leave in 
twenty minutes. I hope to write soon 



from Bloemfontein. The Free State will 
soon cave in. Hurrah for Lord Roberts 
and French's cavalry] 

Ottfontidn, Onnge Froe State. Mardi 6. I^OQi 

I have been constantly on the move since 
the eleventh of last month. From Modder 
River to Enslin, to Ramdam, to Waterfall, 
to Poortjies, to Wegdrei, to Jacobsdal, to 
Klip Drift, back to Modder, on to Kim- 
berley, via Magersfontein and Scoltzsnek ; 
Kimberley to Paardesburg, thence to 
Stingfontein, and now on to Osfontein. 
At the places underscored we had fights, or, 
rather, skirmishes, although at Waterfall 
we lost 200 wagons and 1,200 cattle to 
the Boers, through sheer carelessness in 
not having sufficient guard at our rear. 
Some Boer has a fine pair of blankets 
belonging to me, left on the baggage- 
wagons. 

I have ridden my old horse " Julian " 
most of the time, but when I reached 
here he was played out, and is now resting, 
while I ride a spare pony (very spare). 
It would take reams of paper to tell all 
the happenings of the last few weeks, 
and it is hard to write. All the day 
one is either on the move or hustling for 
food or forage for horses, and in the 
evening I find that sleep comes quickly if 
you can keep dr}*. It has poured torrents 
every night now for a week, and such a 
soaking rain 1 The army, of coiu-se, travels 
without tents on the march, and it is a 
nK>tley4ooking crowd, for the men are quite 
in rags. But the soldiers are cheerful, 
and so am I, so this is not grumbling. 
The story of this wonderful march is a 
tribute to Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchr 
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ener, and to the staying qualities and 
fighting powers of the English soldier. I 
am writing this at the foot of a big kopje, 
and the rocks about are scarred with lyd- 
dite shells, and the crevices lull of shrapnel, 
for it was here that the Yorks and Buffs 
fought and captured two commandos of 
Boers who had come on from Ladysmith 
to try to relieve Cronje, who was kept 
in a hole in the river trench back some 
three miles. 

The day of Cronje's surrender was one 
of the most eventful days of my life. 
Please don*t think I am talking big, but it 
just happened that another correspondent, 
Bleloch, of the London " Standard,'* and 
my humble self were the first two to enter 
the captured laager, and we were there 
alone for twenty minutes with the Boers 
crowding about lis asking all sorts of 
questions, and most of them eager to shake 
hands, although many were surly and 
gave us ugly looks. The Orange Free 
Staters and many Transvaal men confessed 
themselves sick of the war, but what hurt 
them most was the fact that they had sur- 
rendered on Majuba day. 

A returning transport train leaves for 
Modder River in an hour or so, and I will 
have to find some one to give this letter 
to. But I will endeavor to give you a 
short account, just a leaf from my diary, 
as it were, of the doings on last Tuesday, 
the twenty-seventh. 

We were encamped under a wagon near 
the headquarters of the Ninth Brigade, 
Shillcy of •* The King " and the " West- 
minster Gazette," and Bleloch of the 
" Standard " and myself, v^hen we were 
awakened by a rattling and roar of rifle 
fire from the direction of the Boer trenches. 
Bullets whizzed and spattered about us, 
so we got out and hid in the rocks. We 
were fully 3,000 yards from the firing, but 
these long-range rifles throw big distances. 
Soon we heard volley-firing, sho\ring that 
the English were replying, for Boers don't 
fire volleys, and the Mausers have a dif- 
ferent sound from the Lee-Metford, tKe 
former going "ca-powl" and the latter 
"whacker." It was pitch dark. We could 
hear some stirring in the camps and snap- 
ping of rifle-locks as the regiments stood 
to arms; firing soon died away to a few 
shots, and then silence. No one moved 
out ; went back to our blankets^ At earli* 
^t dax^u we. saddled and rode out across 



the plain — ambulances going up river — 
and went on till we came to trenches held 
by Canadians, within 600 yards of enemy. 
Here we found that the Boers had not tried 
to break out, but had fired on Canadians 
who were advancing their earthworks; the 
latter behaved with great bravery and 
coolness, and managed to get out of what 
might have been a bad .mess. Dead and 
wounded were brought in in numbers then 
unknown (since proved to be eleven killed 
and thirty-two wounded). The Boers fired 
high in darkness. There was volley-firing 
from the Shropshires, who fired on the 
Boers, thus protecting the Canadians, who 
did not fire a shot, but lay prone on the 
ground and got back as best they could. 
The fact was that the Boers had advanced 
two hundred yards to a donga or dry water- 
course, and caught the Canadians in open. 
The hopeless position of the Boers was 
evident On the south the Yorks' trenches 
were within 400 yards, the Shropshires 
were on the north within 500 yards, and 
the Canadians on the west within 500 or 
600. East was French's cavalry, num- 
bering 8,000 ; on the hills above, seventy 
guns and more, from 9-pounders to 4.7 
naval guns; and scattered round on kopjes 
within a mile or two were 30,000 men. 

This gives you some idea how well 
Cronje was shut in. As we watched the 
wounded being brought in, mounted men 
came down the bank with a white flag. 
Colonel Ewart, Brigade-Major of the Ninth 
Brigade, met them ; they had a note for 
Lord Roberts, As the Colonel went by us 
he said : " General Cronje has just now 
surrendered unconditionally." So Bleloch 
and I got on our horses and rode forward 
cautiously ; soon we saw that every trench 
had a white flag. Strange sight 1 The 
place reeked with foul smells ; dead horses 
and cattle everywhere; Boers living in 
holes in river-bank. We rode on, and 
entered the laager. Here we found twenty 
women and children, all in tears (there 
were more in river-bed). Taken for oflS- 
cers, we were asked where the Boers should 
pile their arms ; we showed them. One 
young Boer gave me his fancy bandolier 
w*aistcoat. They began to throw away 
things. Most seemed to speak English. 
Poor people, they were hungry, dirty, and 
sick of war ; they had two hundred wounded 
and one hundred killed ; they numbered 
about (our thousatid* I saw Cronje and 
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Albrecht, and afterwards had quite a talk 
with the latter. He blamed the General 
most bitterly. Rode on, and found four 
Krupp seven-pounders and one Vickers- 
>[axim ; they had just finished throwing 
breech-blocks in river; contrary* to war to 
destroy property after surrender; made 
note of place. Soon some cavalry rode 
in ; I reported what I had seen. General 
Roberts sent for me ; Albrecht was brought 
in before Major Poor, Provost-Marshal; 
Albrecht was ver>* rude. He asked, " What 
were they going to do about it?** and said, 
"Men had their orders." Cronje was 
treated \\nth great courtesy by General 
Roberts, but was surly and bad-man- 
nered; many were the same; but most were 
glad to get out of that awiful hole, which 
certainly was a small-sized helL Roberts 
had offered safe-conduct to women and 
children, sick and wounded, but Cronje 
had refused. Three or four small parties 
trying to get in to relieve the old fellow 
were " nobbled " the day following, and 
altogether over 4,500 prisoners have been 
sent to Cape Town. This puts the score 
largely in our favor, as they had about 
1,200 before. The Boers have lost more 
heavily than they know themselves, but 



they are beginning to find out, and the 
end cannot be far off. Long before this 
reaches you we will be in Bberofontetn. 

As to my^self, I am cheerful s^nd rather 
enjoying my-self ; have made, and, sad to 
say, lost, some good friends. Poor Grieve, 
one of the best of fello^i's, and very good 
to me, was killed Sunday last, the 18th, 
and buried with fifty-six of his men in a 
big trench. The Highlanders seem to 
catch it worst of all — only seven officers 
left in Black Watch out of twenty-nine. 
The wounded recover quickly if hit by 
Mausers, but the explosive bullets used 
by the Boers make frightful wounds, and 
few hit by them recover unless hit in the 
limbs. We are now at this place, Osfon- 
tein, four miles from Paardesbuig, and 
lining the kopjes ahead are most of the 
ex-Ladysmith forces, and all they can mus- 
ter; they may number twenty thousand, 
but " Bobs " will turn their flanks. The 
troops are full of confidence and the 
enemy, I think, disheartened. There will 
probably be a provisional government 
started at BloemTontein, and all forces will 
retreat to TransvaaL They may fight 
there, but I think that many see the use- 
lessness of it 



South Africans Greatest Problem 

By Edgar Mels 

Former Editor of the Joh'«nnesbiirg ** Daily News" 



WHILE. many thousands of words 
have been written about South 
Africa — of the war, of the dia- 
mond mines, of the gold fields, of the 
thousand and one interesting things to be 
found in the Land of Good Hope (or is 
it " intentions " ?) — little has been said of 
the gravest problem confronting South 
Africa — the native question. Africanders 
and British will be able to live side by 
side, after the war is a thing of histor>'. 
White men, especially after they have 
fought each other bravely, are apt to 
respect each other, and to live in com- 
parative peace. It is different with the 
natives — black beings who hate all whites, 
whether British or J^er or German or any 
other nationality. 

They are the real menace to the event- 
ual prosperity and happiness of the coun- 



try. They will prove to be *'a white 
man's burden" at a price "that will 
stagger humanity,*' as Oom Paul Kn^;cr 
w*ould say. It does not require a pro- 
phetic gift to foretell tbe future where the 
South African native is concerned. The 
future was ^^Titten in the past, when the 
white man took the Kafirs' land, when he 
stole the Kafirs' cattle, when he killed the 
Kafirs by the wholesale. It is being writ- 
ten to-day, when the white man alone can 
have justice in South Africa, when a black 
man has barely the right to breathe God*« 
air. The sowing has taken long; the 
reaping will be in accordance. 

In this country the negro question i$ 
being solved through education, through 
the preponderance of the white man, and 
because of the ability of the American 
negro to adapt himself to ahnost tB) 
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condition. In South Africa this is impossi- 
ble, because of the fact that there the negro 
outnumbers the white by the hundreds of 
thousands, and because the Kafir — the 
generic name of all nadves — b totally 
different from our negro. The American 
n^jo has had the more or less advantage- 
ous example of the white man before him 
for two hundred years — years in which he, 
the negro, has been well treated because 
of his value as a chattel. The Kafir, on 
the other hand, has been outrageously 
treated by the white man. Driven from 
his home near the coast in years gone by, 
the white man has stolen his land time 
and again. Might has prevailed over 
right, and the white man has triumphed. 

Since the Cape of Good Hope was dis- 
covered, the Kafir has had cause to hate 
the white man. And ever>' day brought 
additional cause for hatred. Slowly, but 
with the certainty of fate, the white man 
has crushed the Kafir ; the Boer at the 
north and the British at the south have 
ground the helpless Kafir "exceeding 
fine." The Boer has blazed the way, and 
the English have followed in the path of 
man's inhumanity to man. 

The story of our Indians is not half as 
bad as the tale of the relentless crushing 
of the Kafir. The Indian receives at 
least a quota of fire-water and a blanket 
in which to sober up. The Kafir gets 
ten lashes on the bare back and is fined 
ten shillings if he commits a like offense. 
The Indian is a free man, the Kafir a 
slave. This statement may seem far- 
fetched, but it is absolutely true — ^thanks 
to the Hon. Cecil Rhodes — as will be 
proven further on in this article. 

To rightly understand the conditions 
prevailing at present and the causes which 
have led up to the slaver>' of the Kafir, it 
is necessary to turn back the wheel of 
time and to delve in history*. To begin 
at the beginning, men of science allege 
that the Kafir is a descendant of the 
Phcenidans. That there is some truth 
in thb assertion is possible, for the remains 
of Phoenicians and their mining imple- 
ments and pots and pans have been found 
in Portuguese East Africa and in Manica- 
land. Be this as it may, the Kafir, despite 
the eleven hundred and odd tribes of him, 
is a fine animal, physically. He has all 
the faults of the white man and some more, 
^, but he has also a few good points. 



Taken as a whole, the Kafir is a child 
grown into man or womanhood, with none 
of the mental or moral development — save 
in a few rather rare cases. He or she, as 
the case may be, is an adult physically and 
a child mentally. He has limited ideas 
as to right and wrong, and is apt to court 
vice rather than to fight it He may 
learn to read and write ; he may become 
a professed Christian ; he may be whiter 
at heart than most white men, but — he is 
still the Kafir. It*s bred in the bone. He 
may live at peace with his neighbor, be he 
white or black, for years, yet, if the occa- 
sion arise, he will assegai him in the latest 
and most approved style. 

There are about eleven hundred and 
fifty-one tribes of Kafirs, ranging from the 
Matabeles, Mashonas, Amatongas, Swa- 
zies, Zulus, Basutos, Bechuanas, Khama's 
>[en, and a host of smaller tribes, to the 
Hottentot and Bushmen. And although 
all are Kafirs, yet each tribe has its pecu- 
liarities and moral obliquities — ^just as the 
different tribes of white men, whether Brit- 
ish or American or German, have theirs. 

Take the Zulu as an instance. There 
may have been instances where he com- 
mitted theft, but, as a general rule, he is 
absolutely honest The Hottentot, on the 
other hand, is an inveterate and original 
thief, who steals \rith n persistency and an 
originality that would be highly commend- 
able in some other line of endeavor. 
The Zulu is morally above the average, 
and one who strays from the narrow 
path in this respect is promptly killed, 
the offender's head being crushed with a 
stone. The Hottentot is the most de- 
graded and immoral being on earth, save 
his racial cousin, the Bushman. The Zulu 
is cleanly to an astonishing degree. The 
Hottentot dispenses with ablution alto- 
gether, as unworthy of so noble a race. 

And what has been said of the Zulu can 
be said of a dozen other tribes, save, per- 
haps, the allegation as to honesty. His 
is the only tribe that can be trusted im- 
plicitly. Not even a well-cooked dinner 
can tempt the Zulu, whereas the Basuto 
or the Matabele will not refuse to annex 
your tobacco or your money, although 
they w*ould probably refuse to steal your 
house, or an iron safe, or some other article 
too heavy to cany away without too much 
physical labor. 

There is only one respect in which all 
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Kafirs are alike — their utter dislike to 
temperance. Time vas when intoxicants 
were unknown to the Kafir. He was as 
guileless in this respect as a child. Then 
came the good missionary, with the best 
of intentions. 

' " You must not drink," said the good 
man ; ** do not put a thing into your mouth 
to steal away your brain." 

"But I have to drink," replied the 
puzzled Kafir. 

•* Water, yes, but not intoxicants," ex- 
plained the good man. 

Wliereupon the inquisitive Kafir straight- 
way set out, like Columbus, for some new 
world. And it was not long before he 
had had a taste of alcoholic liquor. He 
liked it, and sought for more. But the 
alcoholic beverages of the white man were 
too expensive for a poor Kafir, and so 
he set about to find a satisfactory sub- 
stitute, with results gratifying to himself, 
but rather unsatisfactory to the white man. 
The substitute is called Cape Smoke, and 
consists of wood alcohol, red pepper, and 
a touch of sulphuric acid. This delicious 
concoction is warranted to intoxicate the 
hardest-headed of Kafirs, and at a trifling 
expense at that The results are more 
than deplorable — they are terrifying. In- 
describable madness, akin to delirium, 
takes possession of the drinker. He 
howls and shouts; he jumps and runs 
and dashes about wildly; he raves and 
curses ; he ceases to be a human being. 
After a while the exhaustion comes, and 
then the poor deluded Kafir is taken into 
custody and punished — for emulating the 
example of the white man. 

Thus the Kafir is a human being, save 
that he has no vote and that he has no 
influential newspaper of his own to make 
things uncomfortable for the powers that 
be. He can only grumble under his 
breath, vow vengeance in his heart, and 
wait — until the white man, weakened by 
internecine struggles, shall fall before the 
long-plotted revenge of the Kafir. 

History shows that such revenge would 
be justified, if any revenge is justifiable. 
The story of the growth of every one of 
the South African States is a tale of in- 
justice to the native. History, as far as 
the Kafir is concerned, dates back to 1651, 
when three vessels under Jan van Riebeck 
left Holland, and entered Table Bay one 
hundred and four days later with ^one 



hundred settlers. Jan and the five or six 
men who succeeded him as governors of 
the Dutch cok>ny '' bought" that part of 
the Cape Colony including the territory 
as far as False Bay, the Hottentot Hol- 
land Mountains on the east, and Saldanha 
Bay on the northwest, for $8,000 — but 
they paid the Hottentots r~' - -^47.85 1 

Van der Stel, after who4». ^:ellenboscIi 
was named, also bought Duriian Bay, 
paying therefor $250 in goods I 

The next "purchase" was in 1785, 
when Colonel de Graaff founded Graafif- 
Reinet, and proclaimed the Fish River 
the western boundary of the Colony. 
lliis brought on the first Kafir war, but, 
owing to a retreat of the Dutch, a peace 
vras patched up. The real trouble did 
not begin untiU IS II, five years after the 
British had annexed the Colony. The 
Kafirs, foolishly no doubt, attempted to 
till land in a neutral zone bet^iveen the 
Fish and the Sunday Rivers. The result 
was that Sir Francis Craddock drove them 
back with great slaughter. In 1819 
another war broke out, and at its foregone 
conclusion the native general, Linksh 
(Left-handed), was sent to Robben Island, 
the leper settlement at the nK>uth of Table 
Bay. \Mule attempting to escape two 
years later, he was drowned. 

In 1834 the slaves of the Colony were 
emancipated — their number being 35,700. 
By this process the Dutch farmers, the 
Boers of to-day, were cheated by the British 
Government out of nine million dollars, and 
in consequence the great majority of diem 
began to trek across the Orange River. At 
almost the same time another Kafir war, 
that of 1835, broke out, and both sides 
lost heavily, the natives gaining the real 
victory. Then began a series of small 
wars lasting until 1853, when the Cokwiy 
annexed Kafraria, and the border ^^zs 
advanced to the Kei River. More wars 
followed, until in 1868 Basutoland was 
annexed. Then Griqualand West was 
taken into the British fold, followed at short 
intervals by Bechuanaland, Mashonaland, 
Matabeleland, Zululand, and Pondoland. 
This closes the history of theft from 
natives, as far as the Cape Colony is 
concerned. 

What is now known as Natal was fo^ 
merly a part of Zululand, and in 1823, when 
the British first explored this territory, 
Chaka, the Terrible, ruled over the Zidui, 
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.The British bought for a few dollars the 
land on which the city of Durban now 
stands. This so displeased Chaka's brother 
IDingaan that he had his relative assassi- 
nated and assumed the reins of government 
himself. In revenge, he began to mas- 
sacre all whites, and trapped one hundred 
trek Boers under Retief, all of whom he 
murdered in cold blood. Then came a 
series of terrible massacres in which thou- 
sands of whites perished. In 1838,460 
/ Boers, under Andries Pretorius, after whom 
Pretoria was named, and with whom Piet 
Joubcrt and Paulus Stephanus Kruger 
fought, attacked twelve thousand Zulus, 
and, after three days of terrific battling, 
killed three thousand natives and put the 
rest to flight Then came dissensions 
between the various Zulu chieftains, and 
Pretorius had Dingaan assassinated, 
charging his loving brother Umpanda 
thirty-six thousand oxen for the labor 
involved. 

The history of the crushing of Cetewayo 
and the annexation of Zululand needs no 
detailed rehearsaL . 

As for the Boers of the Transvaal, they 
were not one whit better than the British. 
Early this century they drove the Mata- 
bele from the part of what is now the 
Orange Free State, where Kronstadt is 
located. Not contented with that, they 
kept forcing them back and back, until 
they retreated behind the Limpopo River. 

So much for the abuses historic. The 
abuses of the present day are fully as 
flagrant. The laws of the South Arican 
States subject the natives to every con- 
ceivable kind of degradation, from not 
being allowed on the street after eight 
o'clock in the evening without a permit 
from their respective " masters," to being 
flogged for trifling offenses. One instance 
of the latter assertion, gleaned from per- 
sonal observation, will suffice. 

Every Sunday the natives at work in 
the Johannesburg mines indulged in a 
series of apparently terrific but in reality 
harmless fights. Every Monday morning 
the police court ^^^as filled with semi-nude 
Kafirs, Then this dialogue would ensue : 

Magistrate De Boers ; '* What is the 
charge ?" 

The Clerk: " Dronkenschoppj your 
honor " (drunk and disorderly). 

The Magistrate : " Ten lashes and ten 
, shillings." 



And, without any question as to guilt or 
innocence, every one of the unfortunate 
blacks would be led into the courtyard, 
where strong-armed Boers would lash them 
until the blood flowed. 

In the Cape Colony the treatment of 
natives is even worse. When Cecil Rhodes 
was Premier of the Colony, he induced 
the Cape Parliament to make a law known 
as the " Glen Grey Act" On the face of 
it this act is apparently harmless. It 
merely provides for a certain tax on the 
natives resident within Cape Colony, the 
money thus obtained to be used for edu- 
cational purposes. The law really pro- 
vides that a native must work for a white 
man, failing which he is liable to impris- 
onment for a year. Mr. Rhodes's pur- 
pose in making this law was to enforce 
labor : native labor is scarce in the Colony, 
and this law solved the problem. In 
order that the American public may judge 
for itself, two sections of the law are 
appended. Part four of the labor tax 
clause of the act re^ids : 

33, Ever)r male native residing in the dis- 
trict, exclusive of natives in possession of lands 
under ordinary quit-rent titles or in freehold, 
who, in the judgment of the Resident Magis- 
trate, is fit lor and capable of labor^ shall pay 
into the revenue a tax of ten shillings per 
annum. Provided that ili>on any nadve satis- 
fying the Resident Magistrate that he has 
been in ser\*ice or emplojrment beyond the 
borders of the district for a period of at least 
three months^ during the twelve months pre- 
ceding the date on which the said tax is pay- 
able, such native shall become exempt from 
payment of the tax for that year : and pro- 
\naed further that such native shall become 
exempt from any further payment of such tax, 
so soon as he shall have satLsfied the Resident 
Magistrate that he has been in service or em- 
ployment, beyond the borders of the district. 
lor a total period, consecutive or otherwise, of 
not less than three years. To every such 
native as in the latter proviso mentioned, a 
certificate, in a form to be prescribed bv the 
Governor, shall be given by the Resident Mag- 
istrate, stating that he is exempt from further 
payment of the said tax. 

j4. The Resident Magistrate may, from time 
to time, exempt for one year from the payment 
of the aforesaid tax any native who may, for 
good and sufficient reasons, be proved to the 
satisfaction of the said magistrate to be unable 
toleax*e his location for the purpose of enter- 
ing into service or embloytnent^ or who may, 
with the permission of the Resident Magis- 
trate first had and obtained, have been bona 
fide within the said district in sertnce or /mt- 
pioyment at any adequate wage or refnnneror 
t ion for the period of three months^ . . . and 
every member of a Location Board and of the 
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District G>uncflshaD,.duringhis term of office, ishiii|r, too, in view of their ereat pie> 

be exempted from the payment of the said tax. ponderance numerically. The estimated 

Section No. 36 relates to the collection total in the various South African States 

of the tax every January first It reads : is as follows : 

36. In case the said tax still remain unpaid Cape Colony. «^m L^So 

for a period of three months from the date BjttutoUuid..V.V.V.V.V.*.V.V.;*. I'. !!'.*. S9$ 390J00O 

when It becomes due, it shall be lawful for the S*?i:;v 5aoOD 47|g» 

Resident Magistrate to issue his warrant re- A"S<<MSata'^ld^^^^^^^'^^'^^T'V.'l — 40jOOO 

quiring the messenger of the Court to levy Bechnanabnd/.V.'.'.V.'.'.'.'.'.'.''.'.'.'.'.'! H^ooo €Ojaao 

and raise the amount due by sale of the goods $2?8* !^r*J*5*«- uiri:,- .fMS iSSffi 

and chattels of the person making default ^^SSg^^^^*^--' ::: ^^^ ijggS 

Should the proceeds of such sale not be suffi- NyasAkuid..^ — t25(MXK> 

cicnt to meet the payment due, or should the "rn«r mnm 

personindefaultnotoe in possession of any _, . , ^ , \rr *k*»f*" 

property, he shall, if found at any time at any The only safety of the white man hes 

place within the district, ^ deemed and taken in the fact that, though he is outnumbered 

to be an idle and dhorderh person, . . .and by nine natives, every one of them is at 

become liable to the penalties prescribed \in j',,«-.,e^.M.,„«^uk^,,l«.^*K^* ..*«♦:«-. "d«» 

Act 23 o/i870\; anJupon a si^cond or su&e- <iaggers drawn with evcr>- other nativ^ But 

quent con\TcUon shall be liable to imfn'son- someday there will arise the native Napo- 

ment with hard labor for a period not Icon who will unite the warring factions, 

exceeding twelve months : j>rovided tfiat upon and then the Kafir will rise in hfc might and 

payment of the amount due, together with ^t^_ k1/^/^;-^«. f^«, ^^ ♦!*-. ^-.« ..-m,.*™. •«:ii 

any costs incurred, or upon hii shSwing good ^^ ^^^f ^ ^y r . "^^ centujy will 

and sufficient cause why he should be ex- ensue. The hordes of natives will ^11 

empted from payment, tne said person shall the oppressing white back until — until 

be relieved from the operation of this section, factional war breaks out again, and then 

In other words, a native too poor to the white man will assume his burden 

pay the head t^ must either leave his again, with the accompaniment of injustice, 

own occupation and work for a white em- And yet, speaking as one who knows 

ployer, or go to prison for a year— if his the Kafir fairly well, there is no rea- 

^raal and two or three yellow dogs are son for the ill-treatment meted out to 

not worth the ten shillings the Cape Gov- him. The writer wandered through part 

emment needs so badly. of the Transvaal, through much of Zulu- 

The wages paid in the Cape Colony land and a portion of the northern district 

are from $2.50 to S3 a month and food, of Natal, unarmed and alone. For neariy 

Labor at the mines b much better paid, six months he saw only black faces. For 

some receiving as high as ten dollars a six months he was dependent upon the 

month. The food consists entirely of com Kafir for food and shelter. And for six 

meal, with now and then half a pound of months he was treated as a brother — 

meat treated better than many a white man 

In the Transvaal the natives are treated has treated him. « 

fully as badly. No native is allowed on The writer has also employed Kafirs — 

the streets of the settlements after eight Basutos, Bechuanas, Matabdes, and Sw»- 

o'clock without a permit from his " mas- zies — and in every instance he has found 

ter." The master has also the dubious them good workers, willing to do their 

right of whipping his '*' boy " when he duty, and asking only for a little kindness 

deems it wise, or when his temper gets in the way of pay and food. The writer 

the better of him. This leads to grave once took a Basuto from a mine, where 

abuses, and many a Kafir has been sent this native was pronounced incurably 

to the hospital, the victim of the white bad. The present of some rather bad 

man's brutality. tobacco put us on speaking terms. An 

In no part of South Africa can the old blanket made us friends. Sixpence 

native own land. In Basutoland and in made the boy a devoted slave, and a goocT 

Zululand the community alone can hold meal a brother forever, 

land, while in other parts only whites can The solution of the native problem in 

till their o^ra pastures. So that the native South Africa lies entirely with the whites, 

has really no incentive to work, save the Kindness alone will settie the question, 

necessity of eating. The white governments and the peojdes 

So it is evident that the natives are they rule must treat the Kafir better, 

not treated any too welL This is aston- They must consider him in the light of a 
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humaD being, ^nd not as Mr. Rhodes has 
viewed him — a necessary but objection- 
able adjunct to the De Beers mines. \Mien 
this shall have come to pass, South Africa 
will have solved the question of much- 
needed cheap labor and of the future of 
the Ka£r. But until Britain and Kruger 



see the light of humanity, the greatest and - 
gravest problem confronting South Africa 
will be, not the inability of two white races 
to live peaceably side by side, but the 
utter inability of the self-same white races 
properly to govern the blacks of the Black 
Continent 



The Land of the Igorrotes' 

By Phelps Whitmarsh 

Special Commissioner for The Outlook in tlie Pliifipplnea^ 



WITH six copper-colored savages 
carrying the baggage on bam- 
boo pack-saddles and with rifles 
ready for instant use, our little party of 
four '' hit " the mountain trail for Trinidad. 
We had been advised to wait and go in 
with a provision train or an escort, but, 
after the pacific plains of Pangasinan and 
the calm of the coast road, we had ceased 
to believe in insurrectos, ladrones, tulis- 
anes, head-hunters, and other bad men. 
A month or so of peace and of simple Ho- 
canos had filled us with a beautiful con- 
fidence both in the inhabitants and in 
ourselves. We rode on up, therefore, into 
the floral paradise of the Benguet moun- 
tains, over zigzag trails and past dizzy 
brinks, through natural arches of tree- 
ferns and odorous belts of sweet grass, 
with the sea and its white line of breakers 
behind us, and purple heights ever rising 
ahead, thinking only of the sweetness and 
the coolness of the mountain streams and 
of the refreshing air, and of the beauty of 
it alL 

As we mounted cone after cone, we 
stood on each breezy summit and drew 
long breaths of delight. It was good to 
look down upon the little flats below, 
sweltering in the heat haze, and know 
that we had left them. It was good to be 
alive. All day we rode up and up. Rich 
soil, frequent rains, and sub-tropical heat 
combined to clothe this lower belt of the 
mountains with a luxuriant growth of 
bamboos and flowering trees, lush giant 
grasses, flowers, ferns, mosses, and all 
manner of rank vegetation. Of ferns alone 
I counted forty varieties in one day — ^f rora 
tiny specimens to maidenhair and hearts- 

*The twelfth inper in this teriea. Copyright, 1900. 
by th« Outlook Conptay. 



tongue, thence to prickle-fir and common 
bracken, and again to stately tree-ferns 
twenty feet high, with monster fronds and 
umbrella-like foliage. 

Here and there among the varied 
greens we came upon a ** fire-tree," its 
scarlet blossoms standing out in sharp 
and gorgeous contrast ; or, again, it was a 
grove of blossoming " mother-of-coco " 
trees — a mass of pink. In the dank dips 
between the ranges, orchids of many kinds 
swarmed about the mossy boles of the 
trees, contesting the ground with ferns 
and a host of parasitic plants. Hanging 
rivers formed a network overhead, brill- 
iant woodpeckers flashed from tree to 
tree, clear streams rippled musically, and 
the moist air was filled with the odor of 
fungu 

Throughout the long climb our mus- 
cular baggage-carriers rested but four 
times, and though they perspired freely 
they showed no sign of fatigue. Near 
sundown we reached the little valley of 
Sablan, and made the solitary and sideless 
hut there our camping-place. A few 
months before, this hollow in the hills had 
been the site of an insurgent cannon foun- 
dry, and a score of church bells, robbed 
from neighboring coast towns, were scat- 
tered about among the ruins of the bumid 
buildings. 

About ten o'clock on the morning of 
the second day we suddenly left the bam- 
boos below us, and entered a country of 
pines, bracken, and long brown grass — ^a 
country which, by reason of its familiar 
appearance and piny smell, took us back 
to other days and other lands. At one 
moment it reminded me of the Scottish 
Highlands ; at another moment I was in the 
Nevada mountains. Brown pine-needles 
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carpeted the trail, and the breeze soughed 
through the trees in a way that made us 
homesick. Small mountain cattle we en- 
countered at many points, also the smallest 
of Philippine ponies and long strings of 
nude Igorrotes carrying coffee to the 
coast or returning with tobacco, salt, and 
cotton mantas of native weaving. As a 
rule, the Igorrotes content themselves, when 
traveling, with camotes (a species of sweet 
potato) ; but we found one picturesque 
group squatting round their copper pot 
eating meat. Chancing to spy a foot of 
the animal in one of the men's hands, I 
asked what kind of meat it was, and found 
it to be dog I We understood then why 
each of our packers had one or tw-o mon- 
grel brutes trailing aft^r him at the end of 
a stick. Dog, it appears, is prized more 
highly by the Igorrotes than any other 
food — and they eat all parts of it, intes- 
tines included, except the hair. 

All whom we met were apparently 
friendly, though by no mean effusive. Per- 
haps indifferent would be a better word to 
use. It was e\ident that they looked upon 
us as superior beings, and that their Span- 
ish salutations (they have no courtesies in 
their own language) were prompted by a 
mixture of respect and fear--principally 
the latter. Though we occasionally saw 
a few huts perched on a distant steep, we 
passed no villages or towns on the trail, 
nor even an inhabited house. When we 
left Xaguilian, we also left the last outpost 
of semi<ivilization, and at once entered a 
wild country inhabited by a primitive 
people. With the exception of the trail, 
which, though in a dangerous state of ill 
repair, still showed signs of having been 
cut under the direction of white men, 
there was no suggestion of Spanish occu- 
pation. Traces of the insurgent army, 
however, confronted us at times in the 
shape of earthworks and trenches throivTi 
across some difficult ascent 

Mounting continually, late in the after- 
noon of the second day we reached the 
ruin of the extinct crater in which the 
capital town of Benguet lies. Halting our 
tired ponies, we looked down perhaps five 
hundred feet into a natural formation very 
similar to the Punch Bowl of Hawaii — 
once an active volcano, later a lake, now 
a mile-wide flat, circular in shape, and 
shut in by ^ jagged chain of mountains, 
directly beneath us, looking like nothing 



so much as a group of ancient mushrooms^ 
lay an Igorrote village; further to the 
north, among the cofTee-trees, we saw the 
grass thatches of some twenty houses of 
different architecture — ^Tniiiidad. A red 
road circled the entire flat, and another 
red streak ran from north to south through 
the center. Between these dividing lines 
were squares and quadrangles of rice and 
camotes, grazing land dotted with cattle, 
and a small lake. Three passes, one by 
which we were to enter, another to the 
south, and yet another northwards, w*ere 
distinctly visible from our vantage-point 
In determined hands Trinidad might be 
made an impregnable fortress. It is for- 
tunate for the American troops that the 
insurrectos were men of such light caliber 
and abandoned their original plan to hold 
the place. Half-way down the slope we 
met three Igorrote women with baskets 
full of red camotes on their backs. All 
carried bamboo musical instruments in 
their hands and kept up a curious drum- 
ming noise in three notes as they walked. 
This for the purpose of keeping away e^al 
spirits, among whom they class all persons 
with a white skin. 

At Trinidad we found a company of the 
Twenty-ninth Infantry, U. S. V., Major 
£. W. Johnson commanding. At this, the 
last American post, we received a hearty 
welcome, and for the time being the hos- 
pitable " commandancia ** became my 
home. Though the post had been estab- 
lished but a few days previous to our 
arri\^l, the province was reported padfia 
The fleeing insurrectos had passed on to 
the northward, the Igorrotes had returned 
to their rancherias, and save for the usual 
and time-honored raids of the savage 
Busules — the unconquered robber tribes 
to the north and east, who have never yet 
p.iid tribute or acknowledged a higher 
authority than their own — Benguet was 
considered tranquillity itself. For several 
days I remained in Trinidad, obtaining 
information containing the farther prov- 
inces, smelling the ever-blooming roses, 
drinldng f feely of the delicious water, and 
reveling in the cool, bracing air of the 
high altitude. In the do' season, at least, 
Benguet has an ideal climate — a diroate 
in which one can work throi^hout the 
day without the exhaustion common to 
the tropical lowlands, and sleep at night 
under three blankets. Seventy-five degiees 
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'was the highest the thermometer r^s- 
tered during my stay in Trinidad, and 
forty-eight degrees the lowest. The latter 
occurred during the night, and before the 
ttiermometer was examined we all declared 
that the mercury had fallen below freezing- 
point When the railway is extended 
along the north coast, and the province is 
better known, I expect to see Benguet be- 
come the health resort of the Philippines. 
Wishing to see more of the Igorrotes, 
I engaged an Ilocano guide and made two- 
day trips in various directions, xisiting all 
the towns and barnos near Trinidad. I 
then made a circular trip through the cen- 
ter of the province with a military expe- 
dition ; and later still I formed a party of 
civilians and went further into the interior, 
through northern Benguet and the prov- 
inces of Lepanto and Bontoc. One of 
my first trips was south of Trinidad to 
the rancheria (village) of Itpgon, where I 
learned gold-mines were being worked by 
the natives. On the way I passed through 
the Bagio, a barrio in which the only three 
white settlers in Benguet live. One is a 
German misanthrope, very much in sym- 
pathy with the insurgent cause. Another 
is a stubborn Englishman, who has per- 
sisted for years in trying to grow tea in a 
soil which produces the finest of coffee ; 
and the third is a 'w*ould-be chief of the 
Igorrotes— -a S\iiss, who dresses, or rather 
undresses, a la Igorrote, and who has slid 
down the social scale to the natives' level. 
AU have taken unto themselves one or 
more native women, and no one of them; 
as far as I have been able to discover, 
has been of any benefit to the community. 
Four hours of hard riding brought us over 
a higher ridge, and down again two thou- 
sand feet into the bed of a caiion stream and 
wanner weather. The views of the moun- 
tains on the trail, and, indeed, on every 
trail leading from Trinidad, are superb. 
Range after range of red-brown and dark 
green, castellated ridges of dark gray, 
saw-edged horizons of pine, cloud-capped 
heights, precipitous caftons, cascades, and 
swiftwhitestreamscomposethelandscapes. 
Of valleys it may be said there are none, 
so steep and closely packed are the moun- 
tains. One never sees a rounded summit 
or a gradual incline ; all are steep cones or 
vertical ridges, magnificent to view but 
most difficult to traverse. In the river- 
bed through which the trail wound« hoi 



mineral springs and boiling jets which 
hissed and steamed showed that the sub- 
terranean fires were not yet dead. At 
one of these springs 1 stopped and bathed 
in a natural bath formed in the rock. 
The water tasted strongly of salt and sul- 
phur, and the natives ascribe to it all the 
medicinal virtues. , It is said to be espe- 
cially efficacious in skin diseases. Be 
this as it may, it is certainly an excel- 
lent cure for dirt, which is a universal 
Igorrote disease; and as such it should 
be encouraged. 

A mile or so of crossing and recrossing 
the river, and Jos^ pointed to a group of 
what seemed like blackened mushrooms 
growing on the face of the caiion three hun- 
dred feet above us. It was Itogon. Then 
came a wild scramble up a precipitous 
path, and we reached the village. It was 
composed of perhaps a dozen smoke- 
blackened huts, all raised from the ground 
about four or five feet, on four stout poles. 
Each hut was surrounded by a kind of 
stockade, over which it was necessary to 
climb in order to enter, and, with the ex- 
ception of the head-man's house, contained 
but one room. Our entrance was heralded 
by a score of lean curs, and we were 
quickly surrounded by a crowd of dirty 
savages. 

As the first American (for Jos^ intro- 
duced me as such) they had ever seen, I 
was an object of great curiosity. Men 
and women pressed forward and pro- 
ceeded to look into my eyes, inspect ray 
clothes, examine my boots, and fed me 
all over. My Winchester interested them 
greatly, though they kept a respectful dis- 
tance from it; likewise my watch and com- 
pass ; but nothing pleased them so much 
as the tattooing on my arms. When I 
rolled up my shirt-sleeves, they laughed 
and shouted with delight. The fact that 
I was tattooed like themselves was suffi- 
cient evidence for them that I was not a 
Christian, but a friend and a brother of 
the Igorrotes. 

By and by the chief came. He had been 
dressing himself to receive us, and arrived 
looking veiy smart in a red-and-white 
striped undershirt, so short that it scarce 
reached his middle, and a greasy blue 
smoking-cap. He was a young-looking 
man about forty, without a suspicion of 
hair on his face or body, and he was as 
brown as coast coffee. Physically, he 
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appeared rather less well developed than 
the majority of his race, but he showed 
more seriousness and intelligence. As I 
had no knowledge of the Igorrote lan- 
guage, and as Fianza, the chidE, could not 
speak Spanish, I was obliged to use my 
guide as interpreter, and he proved hiiti- 
self a masterly one. No sooner had I told 
him what I wished than he began to give 
orders in a most despotic manner. Two 
chickens, a dozen eggs, some rice, camotes, 
and coffee must be brought for the Seftor's 
supper, our horses must be pastured and 
watched by a poUsta day and night, we 
would sleep that night in the chiefs house, 
tno fresh horses must be provided for the 
next day, and six Igorrote miners must 
accompany us to the mines. To these 
commands was added a threat that if so 
much as a pin of the Seizor's baggage was 
touched, dreadful things would happen. 
The precise nature of the threat I do not 
know, but I do know that as soon as Jos^ 
had finished his oration half a dozen 
natives were despatched at a run in differ- 
ent directions to secure the needed arti- 
cles, and that in less than ten minutes 
Fianza was leading the way to the river- 
bed to show us how gold was washed. 
The process was a very simple one. For 
a mile or so on either side of the stream 
little channels had been made for " pan- 
ning off," and the " pay dirt ** was obtained 
in the dry parts of the river-bed, never 
more than eight inches from the surface. 

All the work at Itogon is done by women, 
who use their hands for everything except 
the panning, which wasT done in a long 
piece of bark with a wooden handle. They 
are very clever manipulators of the pan. 
I have never seen better. Indeed, if it 
were not so, they would never save the 
metal; for it is all fine, ''float" gold, 
which is washed down from the steep 
mountain-sides by the heavy rains. The 
rainy season, therefore, is their harvest- 
time. Even then, however, they seldom 
make more than twenty cents per day, 
while in the dry season half this amount 
contents them. Thinking it possible that 
the original deposits of gold lay at the 
bottom of the river-bed, I sunk to bed- 
rock in several places during my stay in 
and near Itogon ; and although I usually 
got three times the quantity of gold that 
the Igorrotes were getting, in no instance 
was I able to find su£kient to warrant 



white labor. As it is almost whoHy float 
gold, I imagine that when these mountain 
streams rise, the swift current carries 
most oC the precious metal out to sea. 
And this, probably, accounts for the fact 
that " colors '* can be obtained all aloi^ 
the seacoast from San Fabian to Vigan. 
Placer-mining is carried on by the natives 
in almost all the rivers in Benguet, but, 
from what I have seen of the placers, I 
think it is very doubtful if it will ever pay 
white men to work them. If Benguet is 
to become a mining district — ^and it is not 
at all improbable that it may be a second 
Cripple Creek — it will be because of its 
gold-bearing reefs, which still await ex- 
perienced prospectors and miners to prove 
their worth. 

In Flanza's foul-smelling and smoky 
hut I took my evening meal. I had nodi- 
ing to eat with but my fingers and a curi- 
ous wooden affair, half spoon, half cup. 
Thanks to Josh's cooking, however, and 
to an excellent appetite, and in spite of 
an audience of nude Igorrotes standing 
about me watching every mouthful I ate, 
I ''made out" extremely well. After- 
wards I talked until late with my host, 
obtaining information about the conditions 
of the province, and getting my first 
insight into Igorrote character. About 
eleven o'clock, after all the men, women, 
children, dogs, cats, and chickens had 
been brought in, and the pigs had been 
corralled under the house, we all went to - 
bed. Excepting animals, there were twenty- 
one of us, all told. I did not sleep mudi, 
somehow; the heat, the smoke, the fleas, 
and the odor were not conducive to a 
good night's rest, and I was not sorry 
when morning came. I had y^\ to find, 
however, that Itogon was considered t 
settlement of dvilized Igorrotes. 

The following day I made a three 
hours' ride over the vilest and steepest of 
trails to the mine of Antamoc. And here 
I must say a word about the mountain 
ponies. Though much smaller than the 
ponies of the plains, scarcely larger, in- 
deed, than a Shetland, th^ are the most 
powerful, enduring, and sure-footed little 
beasts I have ever seen. Unshod, and 
often without more than a ropfc bridle, 
the natives ride them over the most 
dangerous of trails, where a false step or 
a rolling stone would send horse and rider 
down from five hundred to two thousand 
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feet» with a recklessness quite alarming 
to the newcomer. When I first rode into 
die mountains, I dismounted at the steep 
and the dangerous places; hut I soon 
found that I was heiog left hehind, and 
t&at I was, moreover, losing the respect 
oi my native companions. From that 
time, therefore, I followed my leader, 
dropped the reins on the pony's neck, 
fixed my eyes on the heavens, took a good 
grip wiUi my knees, commended my soul 
to God, and let the animal under go as 
he pleased. And, thanks only to the 
sagacity and chamois-like qualities of the 
mountain pony, I am still whole. I have 
seen these ponies leap down a four-foot 
drop and slide forty feet down a slippery 
mountain-side, but I never yet saw one of 
them stumble. 

The Antamoc mine, like all the reefs 
or ledges worked by the Igorrotes, is 
a £^eat slide on the side of a mountain. 
By means of this landslide, nature has 
exposed the wide porphyry dike running 
through the country, and laid bare a large 
number of small "stringers" carrying 
free gold. For fifty or sixty years, prol> 
ably, the natives have worked in a crude 
way at this point, but th ir whole accom- 
plishment would not equal a week's labor 
with proper machinery and experienced 
direction. Gopher-like holes and vertical 
shafts, following the stringers, have been 
laboriously picked out in many places, 
but in no instance have the natives pene- 
trated more than twenty feet, and they 
have no knowledge of "stoping" or of 
timbering. 

.The miners arc exceedingly supersti- 
tious. They believe that an evil spirit 
inhabits the interior of the mountain, and 
th^ invariably abandon a working when 
they can no longer see by daylight Dur- 
ing the comparatively few days upon which 
they work — for their indolence is phe- 
nomenal — they eat no meat except pork ; 
neither will they allow any person who has 
eaten beef, horse, or dog within twenty- 
four hours to approach the mine. To 
their simple minds, meat-eating is offensive 
to the spirit of the mountain, and should 
they fail to propitiate him, he will cause 
their shafts and tunnels to cave in upon 
them. When a miner dies, his working is 
promptly ck>sed and tabooed, no matter 
how rich it may be. Though in some 
parts of Benguet and Lepanto hammers 



and drills are used, the greater part of the 
mines are excavated solely with the aid of 
a short pointed bar, lengthened with a 
wooden handle. With this poor tool the 
Igorrote miner follows the thin vein of 
gold-bearing quartz, carefully licking and 
examining each piece of rock he takes 
out. If he can see gold in it, he puts it 
aside for crushing; if not, he rejects it 
Since leads of mineral rock carrying large 
quantities of irpn sulphurets are almost 
always found side by side with the quartz 
veins, and since sulphurets, when in con- 
junction with free gold, usually show a 
payable assay, it is more than likely that 
the real riches of these Igorrote workings 
have yet to be discovered. After he has 
secured a sufficient quantity of rock con- 
taining visible gold, the Igorrote hands it 
over to his wife, who proceeds to crush it 
between Uvo stones. In some parts the 
ore is placed on a flat-surfaced boulder 
and pulverized by means of a heavy rock- 
ing stone; in other places it is first 
pounded to a fine granulation, and later 
ground to a powder with hand-stones and 
water. Finally, the powder or paste is 
taken down to the stream and panned off. 
Notwithstanding these crude processes, I 
have been informed by the largest gold- 
buyer of the district that before the insur- 
rection twenty thousand ounces of gold 
were taken out of the provinces of Benguet 
and Lepanto annually. Later, when I 
formed a private expedition for the pur- 
pose of seeing the most distant and wilder 
Igorrote tril^, I examined nearly every 
known mine in these provinces, and, 
although I am by no means an expert, I 
am of the opinion that as mining districts, 
both for copper and gold, they have a 
future. Heretofore the mountains have 
never been prospected. Where nature 
laid bare a mineral-bearing lead, the sur- 
face has been scratched and the mountain 
sides have been picked at, but no proving 
work has been done, and the mother-lode, 
if there be one, has never been looked for. 
On my return to Trinidad I persuaded 
Fianza to accompany me and pay his 
respects to the <* Commandante." He 
started out in the usual Igorrote costume, 
but at the hot spring, where we bathed 
again, he put on a white coat and a pair 
of old military riding-boots, and rode into 
the capital in a v6ry pompous manner. 
He was much impressed by the American 
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soldier, and particularly by the Major's 
uniform ; and he went back to his little 
mushroom village in the cafton professing 
everlasting allegiance. 

On February 23, 1900, word having 
been received at headquarters that a band 
of insurrectos were terrorizing the central 
part of the province, Captain Williams, of 
the Twcnt>'-ninth, with twent)'-two men 
and ten native packers, was sent out to 
round the ladrones up. I was permitted 
to join the detachment, mounted, and 
acted as Spanish interpreter. After two 
^ays, however, when we left the main 
trail, I was forced to leave my pony and 
" hike *' with the rest We made a cir- 
cuitous trip, marching northeast through 
Ambuklao and Daklan, then across Mount 
Everlasting, as we called it, to Ibatanes 
and Atoc, thence to Lublay, and, finally, 
back to Trinidad We had six days of 
as hard mountain^:limbing as I care to 
experience; but, though we picked up 
the insurgents' trail, and for t^*o days 
were but a few hours behind them, we 
failed to catch them. We succeeded, 
however, in driving them out of the prov- 
ince, greatly to the delight of the Igorrotes. 
At the beginning of the present, war the 
insurrectionists recruited a regiment from 
the fiercest of the Igorrote tribes. The 
poor savages were told that the Ameri- 
cans were Indians like themselves, and 
were armed only with bows and spears. 
With Filipino lodges stuck in their bark 
turbans — their sole uniform — and a brave 
array of their native weapons, the " Regi- 
mento Igorrote" went down from Dagupan 
to Malolos on the railway, feeling very big. 
The insurgents at once pushed the hill- 
men to the front, but after the first fight 
the few who were not shot speedily 
returned to their beloved mountains. 
" Why," said the lucky ones, "the Ameri- 
cans are white men like the Spaniards I 
They shoot \inth guns as big as barrels I" 
(cannon). Ever since this, the relations 
between the Igorrotes and the insurrectos 
have been somewhat strained. 

Some of the rancherias we passed were 
exceedingly picturesque, especially Kabay- 
an, which is the richest town in Benguet 
Besides growing a large quantity of rice 
and camotes, this community produces 
some two thousand cabanes of coffee an- 
nually. Both coffee and rice are grown 
x>n the steep sides of the valley, on tei^ 



races faced irith stone, each eight or ten 
feet above the other. Hiese terraces, in 
semicircles or curves conforming to the 
shape of the hillsides, sometimes extend 
from five hundred to seven hundred feet. 
above the river. To look down upon these 
valleys from the high ridge trails is an 
uncommon and beautiful sight. Gener- 
ally speaking, the peaceful and more in- 
dustrious Igorrotes live in the valleys, 
with their houses built dosely together, 
and the bandit class (known as Busules) 
inhabit scattered huts perched on the 
highest peaks. The latter raise nothing 
but camotes, and they raid their peacefol 
neighbors whenever they are in need <^ 
meat or diversion. Ever since the break- 
ing of Spanish rule the Busules have been 
unusually bold, and they are likely to con- 
tinue so until a determined effort is made 
to put them down. A few days before 
we reached Rabayan a number of cattle 
and horses had been driven off by Bu- 
sules, and one woman and a child carried 
away. Again, at Atoc, several cows had 
been stolen, and two men taken prisoners. 
At Itogon and Daklan similar depreda- 
tions were complained of, and, inde^, the 
whole northeastern part of Benguet is in 
the same condition — ^waiting for American 
protection. As r^^rds the prisoners, 
sometimes the Busides hold them for a 
ransom, but more often their heads, hands, . 
and feet are cut off, and a *' function " is 
held. Some oi the hillmen are undoubt- 
edly cannibals, and with many of them 
the practice of head-hunting still survives. 
I was told by several Spaniards who have 
lived for many years near these districts 
that the Bontoc Busules eat the brains of 
their adversaries and sell the flesh, tiie 
established price for an arm being two 
hogs and for a 1^ three hogs. As I have 
not been able to prove this statement, 
howe\^r, and as I ^ve found from pre- 
vious experience that the average Span- 
iard is somewhat of a romancer, I cannot 
vouch for its truth. The worst Busules 
in Benguet are in the De Eta range oo 
the bonlers erf Nueva Viscaya. Several 
years ago the Spanish sent an ezpe<fitk>a 
against them, but it failed s^ally. 
Twenty-five privates and an officer who 
Vk*tre posted at Asin were assassinated to 
a man, and the remainder of the regiment 
were given such a rocky reception from 
the mountain-tops that they went home 
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and left the Busules alone forever after- 
wards. These unconquered tribes, how- 
ever, are by no means brave. Their usual 
method of fighting is to lie in ambush in 
the high grass bordering the trails and 
spear their victims or enemies, or to dash 
boulders upon their foes from the heights. 
A hundred of them will run from the 
muzzle of a solitary rifle, which, fortu- 
nately, they respect more than all earthly 
or heavenly things. 

Several officers who have been sSent out 
to punish these savage bandits have com- 
plained that they do not know a Busul 
when they see one. As I happen to be 
fairly well acquainted with the Igorrotes, 
C^ood and bad, I venture to give the fol- 
lowing information : An Igorrote may be 
known by the cut of his hair. In pro- 
portion to the length of it, so is his wicked- 
ness. If you meet an Igorrote with his 
hair cropped short, treat him well, though 



never allow him to forget, or forget your- 
self, that you are his superior ; if his hair 
be one or two inches long, beware of him ; 
if it touches his shoulders, shoot him. 
With the exception of capturing a large 
number of spears, bows, and arrows while 
on the trip and getting a good knowledge 
of the main trails, the expedition did not 
accomplish much. We had the misfor- 
tune, moreover, of losing a Chinese boy 
who was among the packers. While pass- 
ing over the mountain near Ibatanes — a 
well-known Busul haunt — ^he lagged be- 
hind, and though we remained in the next 
rancheria eighteen hours, he failed to ap- 
pear. We endeavored to get some Atoc 
natives to search for the boy, but none 
could be induced to ascend the mountain. 
They assured us, moreover, that the search 
would be useless, and they emphasized 
their meaning by suggestively drawing 
their fingers across their throats. 



An Easter Message' 

By Lyman Abbott 



** Blessed are they that do hb commandments, that they 
may have ri^^t to the tree of life, and may enter in 
tnrough the gates into the dty.**— Rev: xiri., 14. 

THE figure is borrowed from the 
story of the Garden of Eden. In 
that garden there was a tree of 
which it was said that if one plucked the 
fruit thereof he should live forever ; and 
this passage pronounces a blessing upon 
those who have a right to that tree — 
that is, to eternal or immortal life. But 
between the time when the story of the 
Garden of Eden was written and tiie time 
when the Book of Revelation was written 
many centuries had passed, and the 
words possess a broader sense than was 
possible in that primitive day. In the 
New Testament conception, immortality 
is not something future, it is a present 
possession. It is not a fruit of which, if 
a man eats, he will live forever ; it is a 
fruit of whiph, if a man eats, he will /we. 
Immortality is not an inheritance into 
which we shall enter by and by; it is a 
present possession. The eternal life does 
not begin after death ; it begins here and 
now. We are not to await a long period 
for a general resurrection; life begins 

* Preached at CorneQ University. Batter Sunday, AprH 
JS. Reported by Paul Overton and revised by the author. 



here. As the estuary of the sea opens 
out into the real sea, and we sail through 
the landlocked waters by day, seeing the 
land on either side, and finally go to sleep 
and awake in the morning finding our- 
selves out on the great ocean, having never 
passed really from one water to another 
water, but only from the landlocked portion 
of the water to the unlandlocked portion, 
so here, in life, we sail over an estuary of 
the eternal sea ; we see the land on either 
side as we pass; we awake and we are 
out on the boundless ocean ; but it is all 
eternity. We are not going to enter into 
eternity by and by ; we have entered on 
eternity as truly as we ever shalL TTie 
eternal life is a present possession. He 
that believeth in me, said Christ, not shall 
have, but hath, eternal life ; he that liveth 
and believeth in me shall never die. There 
is no future, no rising from death, there 
is only a transition. 

There is a difference between the mortal 
and immortal life, but it is not a difference 
marked by death, it is not a difference 
marked by time. The immortal life is the 
life which pain, sickness, and death cannot 
terminate. It is the life of faith, of hope, 
of love. The mother lies upon her bed of 
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death. She can no longer sec through her 
glazed eyes, no longer speak through the 
silent lips, and still she gives a pressure of 
her feeble hand to the hand that holds it 
Death cannot crush the mother's love. 
It can close her eyes, it can silence her 
lips, it can end her earthly ministry, but 
death cannot kill love. This life is im- 
mortal life because mortality cannot touch 
it The body is always dying ; it is in an 
ever-perpetual process of decay, but the 
spirit of faith, hope, and love is in no 
process of decay ; it is not mortal. It is 
eternal because it stands in no time-rela- 
tion; not because it begins be>'ond the 
confines of time — there are no confines — 
but because it has no time boundaries. 
Christ was as immortal when hanging 
apparently helpless on the cross as when 
he rose from the tomb. Death could not 
hold him, because there was something 
in him which death could not lay hands 
upon. He was alwa3rs immortal. 

All life has its laws. The text is not. If 
you will obey God's commands, he will 
by and by give you eternal life. It is not. 
If you learn your lesson to-day, I will give 
you a holiday on Monday. It is, Obey 
the laws of the spiritual life and you will 
have a right to spiritual life. The spirit 
has its laws of life. If one obeys them, 
he has a right to the life ; it belongs to 
him, it is inherent in him, because he has 
complied with the laws. We all know 
that there are laws of the body ; and if one 
complies with these laws of the body he 
has a right to health, he has a right to 
expect it, accidents and mischances being 
laid aside. So there are laws of the spir- 
itual life ; if one obeys them, he has a right 
to expect that life, which, because it is the 
life of the spirit, is a deathless life. 

A young girl breaks down with nervous 
prostration ; the doctor inquires what she 
has been doing. She tells him, and after 
hearing her account, this is what he says 
to her: You cannot be a student and a 
society woman at the same time. You 
cannot dance until one o'clock in the 
morning, get up at seven, eat a hasty 
breakfast, and begin work at nine o'clock. 
You must stop this course of life ; go to 
bed at ten o'clock; get eight or nine 
hours of sleep; eat plain and simple food, 
and plent}' of it. Do not undertake to do 
two inconsistent things at the same time ; 
obey the laws of health, and there is no 



reason why you should not have good 
health. He does not say, Obey my com- 
mands and I will give health to you as one 
gives a package. He says. There are laws 
of the body, compliance with which will 
give you health. So God says to us that 
there are laws of the spiritual nature, and 
if we obey the laws of our oifin spiritual 
being we shall live. 

There is another version of this text in 
the Re\'ised Version : " Blessed are they 
that wash their robes, that they may have 
the right to come to the tree of life." This * 
version is somewhat different from the 
other, but it is only a difference in form. 
The one declaration is: Maintain purity 
of character and you shall have a right 
to immortality, because immortality and 
purity go together. The other is: Obey 
the laws of the spiritual life and you shaU 
live, because you have complied with the 
laws of your o\iii immortal nature, and 
obedience and immortality go together. 

What, then, I have to say this Easter 
morning is this: Set aside, if you have 
ever had it, the notion that immortal or 
eternal life is something to come by and 
by, after you have died and risen again 
from the dead. Understand that immor- 
tality is a present possession. You are 
immortal, or you never will be. Then 
consider what are the laws of this spiritual 
life, this immortal life, this eternal life, 
compliance with which is necessary to the 
maintenance of it 

I ^iW only indicate some of them. 

In the first place, if you wish this im- 
mortal life here and hereafter, first of aD 
you must desire it It must be an object 
of controlling desire. " Blessed are they 
which do hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, for they shall be filled;" but 
they must hunger and thirst " Ho, every 
one that thirsteth, come ye, buy wine and 
milk without money and without price ;" 
but they must thirst, and they must come. 
" \Vhosoever will, let him take of the water 
of life freely;" but he must wilL Life 
is the product of a serious and earnest 
desire for it I wonder how strong that 
desire really is in us. I wonder how many 
of those who are worshiping the American 
god Success interpret success by the 
word spiritual. Really, in your hearts, 
what is it that you most desire? Is it to 
get on ? Is it to acquire property ? Is it 
to have scholarship ? Is it to shine ia 
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society ? Is it to have a comfortable, easy 
time ? Is it that ? or is it really and in 
truth to have the kind of character that 
Christ had ? to have his faith, his hope, 
his love, his spirit of self-sacnfice ? Open 
your Bible and read the beatitudes. 
Blessed are the meek, the poor in spirit, 
the pure in heart. Are these the things 
you are eagerly seeking ? Are these the 
thin^ that you and I are jostling against 
each other to secure ? I will not say that 
a man may not have what he wants, but I 
will say that no man will get what he does 
not want, certainly not in the spiritual 
world. So at the very outset you find 
this law of the spiritual life. He that 
asketh, to him it shall be given ; to him 
that knocketh, it shall be opened ; he that 
seeks shall find. 

The second condition of the spiritual 
life is seeking it from Him who is the 
reservoir of life. That is, it is prayer; 
for prayer is not primarily asking for God's 
things, it is receiving life from God. 
Spirit with spirit can meet, says Tennyson. 
Prayer assumes that spirit with spirit can 
meet Come to God that you may find 
strength, health, comfort, inspiration. 

Some of you will say. First I must 
know there is a God before I can pray. 
You are wrong. First you must pray, that 
you may know that there is a God. Life 
depends on knowledge, not knowledge on 
life. First you must find your God and 
then you may begin to detine him ; and 
you will not find him in science, in phi- 
losophy, in mathematics. You will find 
him when you are seeking for the very 
things that he is trying to give you — 
spiritual life. Our life depends on our 
action quite as much as our action on our 
life. We feel as we do and we see as we 
act quite as much as we act as we feel or 
do as we see. 

I imagine a young man to have come 
to Cornell University, and he has gotten 
so busy with his work here that his home 
has been swept away from his thoughts. 
He meant to write to his mother every 
week, but one week went by, another 
passed, and still a third passed. She has 
thought a good way to make him realize 
that he has stopped writing is to stop 
writing to him, and he does not get the 
letters that he used to; and at last he 
says, I find that I do not love my mother 
$s much as I used to. I will wait until the 



love comes back again, and then I will 
write. No I no! Sit down this afternoon 
and write a long letter, giving her all the 
love that you have, and if you cannot give 
any, say that to her ; say, I have forgotten 
you ; I have not done the things I ought to 
do, but I am trying to get the old love back. 
That is the way to get the love back. 

There are some of you who used to 
pray, but you have lost the habit You 
have roomed with some companion who 
did not pray; you have been so busy that 
prayers have dropped out of your life. 
And with prayer God has dropped out of 
your life ; and you are doubting whether 
there is any God. . And you have said to 
yourself, I will take up philosophy, and see 
if I can find if there is a God. If so, I will 
begin to pray. You are wrong. If you can- 
not pray to the God that is, pray to the God 
that may be. Look out on this world of 
ours in which there are so many creeds. 
In every nation and every clime people are 
bending on their knees to the unknown 
God. If you do not know him, you can at 
least offer a prayer to the unknown God. 
Never, never, will reverence, love, and 
faith come back to the silent heart 

And if you are going to develop this 
immortal, this spiritual life, if you want 
the life that comes from God, you must 
find time for its development 

When I was a boy, there were no gym- 
nasiums in the schools or colleges ; there 
was no football, I doubt if there was base- 
ball ; and, in general, we boys were not 
expected to develop our bodies. I am 
sure that the teacher of oiir boarding- 
school thought the best boy was the one 
who spent all of his time on books, 
and he simply permitted the boys to go 
outdoors to play because they were boys 
and had to be indulged. Now we have 
grown wiser. We understand that the 
body cannot be developed without time for 
its development, and that a strong body 
is necessary for a strong mind. We have 
g>'mnai!ums. Neither can you have a 
good spirit without some time and some 
thought given to its development You 
are developing the body. That is good. 
The mind. That is good. What are you 
consciously doing to develop the spirit 
of faith that sees the invisible, the spirit 
of hope that seeks for better things, the 
spirit of love that binds us together in the 
bondof perfectnessr C^r\r\n]o 
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One of the earliest codes of God's law, 
the Ten Commandments, provided time for 
this by telling men just emancipated from 
slavery that they must keep one day free 
from work. When Christ came he had 
very little to say about that day except 
that the Sabbath was made for man. 
But he took time for the development 
of hb spiritual nature. He did not 
^ve it all to public ministry. He went 
away from time to 6me to be by himself 
in the mountains, to be away from men 
that he might talk with God. You are 
so busy that you have no time for prayer, 
no time for the Bible. Your studies 
prevent. I wonder if you expect to do 
more in your four years at Cornell than 
Christ did in his three jears in Palestine. 
I doubt if you will find a busier history of 
life than his. And yet, when men were 
longing for his teachings, he went away 
into the mountains. He would have time 
for thought and fellowship with God. 

You must seek immortal life ; you must 
seek it from God ; you must seek it where 
it may be found. You must seek it in 
the companionship of those who are seek- 
ing it, as well as in solitude. You must 
seek it where others find it, in the church. 
But that is not enough. You must seek it 
in all the ministries of life. Religion is not 
a supplement of life ; it is not an addition 
to life. Religion is knowing how to use 
one's life. I think religion may be defined 
as the art of living; I will not even say 
the art of right living, for wrong living is 
d>'ing. It is knowing how to use eye and 
hand and foot, how 4o use intellect and 
fancy and imagination, how to use con- 
science and faith and reverence and hope 
and love. If you would develop this 
higher life, the life of conscience and 
faith and hope and love, the life of the 
spirit, the life of the immortal, the death- 
less nature, you must learn how to employ 
all the activities of life for spiritual ends 
and in obedience to spiritual laws. Paul 
describes religion by three words : faith, 
hope, love. Faith: what is that but power 
to perceive the invisible ? Faith is look- 
ing upon the things which are invisible 
and etemaL And I venture to say that 
no man is studying science profoundly and 
deeply who is not by the very process of 
!)is study looking upon, or at least looking 
for, the invisible. To study science is 
not to gather together physical phenomena 



and classify them in pigeonholes ; it is to 
discern the unity which makes them mani- 
festations of the one eternal whole; it is to 
see the noumenon behind the phenomena; 
it is to see behind all the universe, veiled 
yet revealed, that Infinite and Eternal 
Energy from which, as Herbert Spencer 
says, all things proceed. Hope : what is 
that but the power to see how in every 
day walks a to-morrow ? And where shall 
jou better learn this truth, where better 
get the vision oi that Power not ourselves 
that makes for righteousness, of which 
Matthew Arnold tells us, than in the study 
erf history? To study history is not sim-. 
ply to bring together social phenomena, 
and put them in order, and label them 
with chronological dates. That is not 
histor>'. To study history is to understand 
what are the great tides of movement in 
the human race. It is to comprehend the 
progress of humanity, and see m that 
progress the evidences of Him who has 
been directing it. Evolution itself is the 
vciy science of hope. For what does evo- 
lution mean if it does not mean that out 
of the lower is evolved the higher, out <rf 
the simple the more complex, out of the 
poorer the richer ? 

And love, what is that ? Sympathy, serv- 
ice, sacrifice. Do you imagine that the 
commercial spirit of the age never knocks 
at the door of a great university ? I some- 
times think the temptations to selfishness 
in university life are greater than tempta- 
tions in a great commercial city, for a roan 
in trade or business is busy serving others 
whether he knows it or not, and gets his 
recompense for the service which he ren- 
ders. But it must be difficult for a college 
student to sen'e another student The 
other student is here for the very purpose 
of being put on his ovm resources, and he 
that helps another over a hard place is 
more likely to injure than to help him in 
the process. On the other hand, 3rou are 
here for the very purpose of devoting 
yourself to your own development. And 
it is not strange that students thus devoted 
to self-development tend to grow self-cen- 
tered. You must find ways of developing 
the spirit of love. You must keep strong 
the ties that bind you to your own home. 
You must seek ways to render unselfish 
service in the college life and outside ; and, 
ab3ve all, in all these acquiring years you 
must constantly look fom^'ard to see how 
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you can render service to others in the 
years to come, doing this work with refer- 
ence to that 

I looked down into the gorge the other 

day and saw the dam furnishing power to. 

run the cars and light the city. WHiat 

Is the use of the dam ? What is the use 

of the reservoir of water ? Not a pretty 

thing to look upon, but an. instrument to 

work. Here you are storing up powers, 

that you may in some way l)e of service 

to others hereafter. Your business in life 

is to help men, to render service to thenu 

Are you to be a lawyer ? Your business 

is to look forward to the time when, 

through the law, you can administer a 

wiser, better, and nobler justice than the 

world has known before. Are you to 

be a journalist? You are to look forward 

to the time when, through the ministry 

of the press, you can make the nation 

purer and more intelligent. Are you 

goin^ into public life ? You are to seek 

the opportunity of leading and directing 

the nation into larger and yet larger lines 

of national development. And this is a 

part of the nunistry of your own spiritual 

life: to desire that life, to seek it from 

God, to find time for it, and then thrbugh 

all the study of life to seek to apply the 

faith that sees the invisible, the hope that 

expects better things, and the love that is 

sympathy, service, and sacrifice. 

We live in what is called a skeptical age. 
When last week I heard Professor Burr 
lecture on "The Age of Faith," I was glad 
that we lived in a skeptical age, because it 
is a great deal better than that age of faith. 
This skepticism is partly due to changes 
in philosophy. Men in changing their 
theology are dropping out their religion. 
But it is partly due to the fact that we 
are living in a commercial age, a money- 
making age, a success-achieving age. 

How shall I know there is a God ? Go 
to him. If you cannot find him, at least 
you can do as the Athenians did, build an 
altar to the unknown God and worship 
there. You do not know whether Christ is 
divine? Have you ever read the story 
of his life from beginning to end in 
order to get acquainted with him ? And 
why should you know whether he is divine 
if you do not know him at all ? You are 
not sure whether the Bible is inspired, 
and you are not sure what inspiration 
means? Have you ever taken this Book, 



and tried to find in its pages and its 
counsels something to aid you to live a 
better life ? Look at the thirteenth chap- 
ter of the First Corinthians, and put 
it alongside of your own life, and see 
whether your life matches it You do 
not know whether you are immortal? 
Did it ever occur to you that perhaps a 
man whose life is in his earthly ambition 
may come to an end when the ambition 
comes to an end ? Has it never occurred 
to you that perhaps the reason why men 
do not believe there is immortality is 
that they are not living an immortal 
life ? The seed in the ground — how long 
does it lie there wondering whether the 
sunlight will ever come to it ? No 1 no I 
It bursts up and reaches out toward sun- 
light and life. 

One of the most pathetic things in life 
to me is the experience of receiving let- 
ters from men and women who have lived 
a self-satisfied and self-contented life until 
suddenly death has come and taken away 
the child or wife or mother or husband, 
and then comes a longing for something 
better, and the letter to me asks.. What book 
can I read, what argument can you give, 
that will prove immortality ? You cannot 
demonstrate immortality on a blackboard. 
How can I prove the spirituality of Bee- 
thoven's music to one who has never 
cared for music ? Life comes first, beliefs 
aftenvard. Stars were before astronomy, 
flowers before botany, language before 
grammar, and religion before theology. 
You must live before you can believe. 
If you would have a right to the tree of 
life, if you would have a right to know 
that there is a tree of life, you must seek 
this immortal life here, and seek it from 
the God who is here, and seek it through 
the channels that he opens for you. Live 
here and now the immortal life ; and then, 
if you are mistaken and there is no life 
after the grave, still you will have been 
immortal. It would be better to live an 
immortal life and be robbed of the immor- 
tality hereafter by some supernal power, 
than to live the mortal, fleshly, animal 
life, and live it endlessly. Would you not 
rather have a right to immortality than 
be immortal without a right to be ? For 
myself, I can think of no doom so terrible 
as that I should live on an endless life 
without anything to live for. Do you re- 
member the story irf. J^ieJKais4^dng Jew 
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condemned to wander through all the 
generations with nothing in life for him ? 
What would life be without foith or hope 
or love ? 

II we are to pluck the fruit from the 



tree of life, we must have a right to k; 
we must have the immortal life here and 
now if we would have a rational hope lo 
have it hereafter. This is my Easter 
morning message to you. 



A Leaf Out of the Latin Book 

By Leonard Woolsey Bacon 



I AM more impressed with the courage 
of President Schurman's missionary 
eirenicon for the Philippine Islands 
than with its originality, or its practicabil- 
ity, or even its necessity. 

The proposal to solve the differences 
and pacify the contentions of the Protest- 
ant sects by having all the sects but one 
step aside and give the field to the one 
remaining is of too. obvious a simplicity 
not to have occurred before now to ardent 
friends of Christian union. According to 
my observation, it has generally been 
urged by that sect which was calculating 
on being left in possession. No one can 
question the earnestness and sincerity with 
which this method has been advocated by 
leading representatives of the Episcopal 
and Baptist denominations, among others. 
There is no reason to doubt that any 
arrangement by which Protestant missions 
in the Philippine archipelago should be 
intrusted exclusively to a single denomina- 
tion would be cheerfully accepted by that 
denomination, notwithstanding the heavy 
responsibility which it would involve. But 
I should be much interested to accompany 
President Schurman on a visit to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterians, to the 
Episcopalian General Convention, to the 
Baptist Missionary Convention, and to the 
American Board at its annual meeting, to 
present to these various bodies a proposal 
that they should all retire from the Phil- 
ippine Islands in favor of the Methodist 
General Conference; and I would like to 
report for The Outlook the debates to 
which his proposal would give rise. 

But the hopelessness of this project of 
Christian union does not impress me so 
much as the needlessnessof it The sup- 
posed necessity for it is all a mistake. It 
is founded in a misconception of the 
Roman Catholic system, which is so prev- 
alent that it is worth while to disabuse 
the public regarding it. 



The Roman Catholic Church, we are 
given to understand, has presented Chris- 
tianity hitherto to the people of diese 
islands with an unbroken front. The 
people have had no divisions, diversities^ 
and rivalries to distract thenu Thdr 
minds have rested in the solid unity of 
the Church — unity of doctrine, of organi- 
zation, of discipline, of worship. If soir 
Protestant Christianity comes amon^ them, 
with its diverse and competing sects, its 
various names and differing forms, the 
minds of the people will be confused and 
distracted. Therefore let all sects but 
one haul off, and let the Baptists, or the 
Congregationalists, or the Episcopalians 
have the ground entirely to themselves, 
and we shall make a wholly different im- 
pression on the Filipinos. 

But, in fact, the Roman Catholic Churdi 
is also divided into sects. It has invaded 
the Philippine Islands with some dozen 
competing missionary organizations, as 
diverse from one another, and as independ- 
ent of one another, and as bitterly jealous 
of one another, at times, as any of the 
missionary sects of Protestantism. The 
widest theological divergence to be found 
among the^e Protestant sects is perhaps 
that between the Calvinistic Presbyterians 
and the Arminian Methodists. Is the 
divergence between these any wider than 
that between the theology of the Augustin- 
ians and that of the Jesuits ? There is 
a wide contrast between the sober and 
scholarlike w*ays of the Congregationalists 
and the methods of the Salvation Army; 
is it any vinder than that between the Bene- 
dictines and the Capuchins ? The conten- 
tions and rivalries between Methodist and 
Baptist, between Episcopalian and Pres^ 
byterian, have sometimes been unseemly 
and wrong; have they ever approached, 
in venom, the mutual animosities of the 
rival regular orders in the Roman Church, 
and (as in the Philippines to-day) between 
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the secular priests and all the regulars ? 
Where in Protestantism is sectarian 
division so forced on public attention as 
by the difference bet>*'een shaven priests 
and bearded monks, and the difference of 
black friars, gray friars, white friars, shod- 
den friars and barefoot friars, all con- 
trasted with the semi-secular costume of 
the Jesuit ? 

Of the multitudinous popular miscon- 
ceptions concerning the Roman Church, 
none is commoner than the notion that in 
that Church diversities of opinion and 
method are suppressed and extinguished. 
This is far less true of the Roman Church 
than it is cf the Presbyterian. Instead of 
a futile attempt to eliminate sectarian 
diversity, the Ecumenical Missionary Con- 
ference might much better study a leaf 
out of the Latin book, and learn there some 
lessons of how to employ diverse minds 
and organizations for the advancement of 
a common work. 

The solution of this problem under the 



Roman system has sometimes failed ; tha 
it should have succeeded at all under th2 
system is marvelous. For it is not accon 
plished by co-ordinating the rival ordei 
under episcopal or archiepiscopal contro 
It is only a limited authority that th 
Bishop can use in the case. Each se< 
has its independent treasury and disc 
pline. The co-ordinating government i 
that of the supreme pontiff himself, exe 
cised rarely and reluctantly, and onl 
when there emerges the nodus vindh 
dignus. 

The opportunity is a noble one whic 
presents itself to the Ecumenical Missioi 
ary Conference to demonstrate the trut 
of that weighty saying of Professor Allei 
in his beautifully scholarlike work o 
"Christian Institutions" (p. 277), "] 
the monastic orders were one under th 
headship of the papacy, these Protestar 
orders are quite as surely one undt 
Christ" 
Norwich, Conn. 
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American Public Schools. By John Swett. 

American Book Co., New York. 5x7% in. 120 pages. 

51. 
Mr. Swett has made a book most serviceable 
to all who have either a historical or a practi- 
cal interest in his subject. The first part pves 
the outline and salient points of our eaucational 
system in its development from the first settle- 
ment of the country till now. The second part 
is devoted to •* applied pcdaeogics,** and treats 
both historically and critically of the principles 
and art of teaching as applied in school ^ov^ 
emment, class management, and in the various 
lines of the curriculum. References to helpful 
books are interspersed. The volume concludes 
with chapters on physical and moral training, 
and common sense m rural schools. 

Annual Literary Index, 1899, The. Edited by 
W. 1. Ffctcher and R. R. Bowker. Office of the 
PuUishere' Weekly. New York. 6«4xlOH ia. 2fi9 
iKigca. 
This is an extremely successful piece of in- 
dexing work, and has particular usefulness in 
a newspaper ofllice. It indexes for the year 
named not only American and English peri- 
odicals, but also separate essays and chapters 
of books, so that it fairly covers the. field of 
contemporary literature, and furnishes an easy 
way of reference to all the topics of the year. 
Moreover, it has bibliographies, necrology, and 



an index of dates of events, together with a 
authors* index. 

Bennie Ben Cree. By Arthur Col ton. Doubl 
day & McClure Co., New York. 4>4X6>« in. I 
pages. SOc 
A lively and well-planned litde story of th 
War ot the Rebellion, telling the adventures < 
a New York boy who enlists on a ship whic 
is almost instantly captured by a Confederal 
plot This belongs to a small and hand 
series of books each containing a single stor 
Decidedly this tale is the best of the storii 
so far. 

Biography of a Grizzly. By Ernest Setoi 
'fhompson. (75 Drawings.) The Century Co , Nf 
York. 5«4X7>4ln. le«7pagei. 5130. 
Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson made a vcrv di 
tinct impression bv the publication of " uii 
Animals I Have Known," an impression k 
first-hand knowledge of wild life, and of dr 
matic skill in presenting the experiences anj 
so to speak, the psychology of wild life. Ad 
to these qualities genuine graphic power an 
facility, and it is not difficult to understar 
why Mr. Seton-Thompson has gained a pla< 
among contemporary writers, nor the rapidji 
with which his reputation has spread. Ed 
cated at Toronto College and at the Roy 
Academy, London, the .descendant of a goc 
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Scotch family, Mr. Seton-Thompson beean 
life with an inheritance of vieor and enotir- 
ance and a good education. He declares that 
he really began life on the Plains of the Assini- 
boine in 1SS2, where he lived in a shanty for 
three years, farming in a small way, making 
zodlogical expeditions into the country, and 
gaining a first-hand knowledge of wild nature 
and wUd life. He no sooner oegan to observe 
than he began to write. In ISSJ he published 
a series of papers on the zo5logy of Manitoba, 
which were eventually brought out in book 
form, the illustrations no less than the text 
awakening great interest He contributed 
largely to the illustration of the Century Dic- 
tionary, completing that work in ISSO. He 
spent some time in studying art in Paris. Re- 
turning to America, he went back to his old 
occupation of wolf-hunting in New Mexico. 
Becoming satisfied that a thorough knowledge 
of anatomy is essential to the animal-painter, 
he went again to Paris and made a si>ecial 
study of the subject These facts are inter- 
esting as throwing light on the method which 
has enabled Mr. Seton-Thompson to write 
** The Biography of a Grizzly " with such sym- 
pathy, such mtimate knowledge, and such 
dramatic skill. ** Wahb," the hero of this little 
tale, is realized in the imagination of the reader, 
not only as a wild animal, but as an individual 
grizzly bear, with a personality of his own. 
The stoiy is told nMh recurrmg touches of 
artistic skill, and with that touch of i>athos at 
the end which comes from sympathetic identi- 
fication with the fortunes of the subject 

Blackboard in Sunday-School, The. By Henry 
Turner Bailey. OMustraled.) The W. A. Wilde Co!, 
Chicago. 5x7*^ in. 131 pages. 75c 
This is file best book on its subject within our 
knowledge. It is designed to meet existing 
conditions of some difficulty, and is planned 
on the lines of the new education. Its valu- 
able piractical counsels to teachers for success 
in their work are combined with a large variety 
of directions in the technique of blackboard 
management, so that, both in theory and prac- 
tice, it is a most desirable 7faift mecnm for 
Sunday-school workers. 

Bulbs and Blossoms. By Amy Le Feuvre. 
(Illustrated.) Flemiiur H. Revell Co., New York. 
5x754 in. 50 pages. JOc 

Crown of Christ, The. By R. E. Hutton. 
Preface by the Rev. Alfred G. Mortimer, D.D. The 
Macmilbn Co., .New York. Vol I. 5x7>i in. 572 

These Reading based upon the Scriptures, 
are of an expository nature, and aim at impart- 
ing and illustrating the truths commemorated 
by the Feasts and Fasts of the Church. They 
arc pervaded by an admirable devotional 
spirit, but can hardly be used with unalloyed 
satisfaction except by those who are disposed, 
on the one hand, to literalism, in regarding 
the story of Eve and the serpent as real his- 
tory, and, on the other hand, to mysticism, in 
interpreting the Temple of Solomon as ** typi- 
cal of the Blessed Mary.** 

Edward Thring : Life, Diary, and Letters. By 

Georce R. Parkin. C.M.G. The MacmiUan Col 

NewTork. 5x»in. 51Spafiet. Si 

Celebrated as is the work of Thomas Arnold, 

the master- of Rugjby, who died in 1842, the 



work of Edward Thring, who took the head- 
ship of Uppingham, not far from Rugby, in 
1S53, and held h tiU hU death in 1S87, merits 
eoual fame. His making of a great public 
school there was pronounced by the highest 
En^ish authority ^ really unique in our gen- 
eration.** Thb memorial of one who was ** a 
king of boys and a leader of men ** deserves 
to stand beskle Stanley's ** Life of Arnold.** 
It is gratifying to know that American joined 
with English teachers in erecting at Uppix^- 
ham a tablet to his memory as one ^ whose 
writings animated the art and whose life 
enriched the work of teaching.** 

Flame, Electricity, and the Camera. By George 
lies. (IllustratedJ Doabkday & McClore Cou 
NewVork. 5*4x9 in. JWpaira. %L 
It b not too much to say that this is a posi-' 
tively fascinating book. The author has been 
eminently successful in tracing the course d 
recent discovery and invention in a wide do- 
main of science. He has done this with admi- 
rable sense of proportion and with equally 
admirable care to clothe his descriptions and 
demonstrations in English easily understood 
b^ the non-technical reader. The chief ques- 
tion answered by the book is this : Why has 
the nineteenth century added more to saence 
than all preceding time? The author is con- 
vinced that the recent accessions to our sciens 
tific knowledge are not only of practical and 
far-reaching value, but that they are trans- 
forming the founciations of social, political, 
and economic life, while at the same time they 
are correcting and broadening the deepest 
convictions of the human soul. The volume 
is profusely and above all intelligently illus- 
trated with scores of woodcuts and many half- 
tone pictures of merit We could nardly 
imagine a better book to put in the hands of an 
inteUig[cnt young man, not technically trained, 
who wishes to know the reason of such things 
as color photography, cable telegraphy, wire- 
less telegraphy, the telephone, the telephoto- 
camera work, and many other kindred topics. 

Oracia : A Social Tragedy. By Frank Everett 
Plummer. (lllostrated^ Charks H. Keir & Co., 
Chicago. 5x7% in. 124 pages. #125. 

History of English Literature. By Reuben 
Post Halleck. MA. (Illustrated) The Amerkaa 
Book Co^ New York. 5x7V«in. 499 pages. %\3^ 
Mr. Halleck tells us in his preface that he 
aims to furnish in this volume a text-book of 
the history and development of English litera- 
ture* from the earliest times to the present, 
which shall be at once concise and interest- 
ing; that he has paid special attention to lit- 
erary movements, and has endeavored to bring 
into clear view the essential qualities which 
differentiate one period from another, and to 
make clear the animating spirit of each period, 
without minimizing the study of individual 
authors. The volume contains an early map 
of England, and is generously illustrated. One 
of its most valuable features is the list of 
reading references which it furnishes for sup- 
plementary reading. 

Introduction to Ethics. By Frank Thilly. 

Charles .Scribner's Sons, New fork. 5x7% la. 546 

pages. Sl.25. 
The multiplying works on ethics Indicate 
increasing interest in the problems of oup 
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hicdier nature. Professor Thily, a pupil and 
follower of Friedrich Paulsen, has added to 
the Ibt a very ably written inquiry into the 
general principles undeHjing morsuity. Mo- 
rality he takes in the empirical sense of means 
to an end, moral rules and their obser\'ance» 
rather than in the idealist sense of conformitv 
to a universal moral order. In accord with 
utilitarian and evolutionist views, he never- 
theless holds, with intuitionists rather than 
i^th hedonists, that the end of conduct is not 
pleasure but self-realization. As between 
libertarians and determinbts, he holds with 
the latter in denying to the will the power of 
acting uncaused. Professor Thilly's definition 
of freedom as meaning only what is either 
unforced or uncaused is rather meager, nega- 
tive, and mechanical. An essentially moral 
conception of freedom w positive— the power 
of seff-fulfinment in the realization of ends. 
Large space b given to the hbtoiy and criti- 
cism of ethicaJ opinions from Socrates to 
Martineau. Sometjiing of thb b desirable in 
an Introdiiction to Ettiics, but, in our judg- 
ment, the practical needs of our time would 
be better served by turning much of it over to 
hbtorical treatises like Siogwick's, and devot- 
ing the space thus gained to opening up the 
vital problems of moral development and 
progress. 

Jettatura. By Thedphile Gautier. Edited by 
A. Schinx, Ph.D. D. C. Heath & Co, Boston. 
6»4x6Hin. 143 paces. 30c 

Joy, and Other Poems. By Danske Dan- 
dridge. (Second, Enlarged Edition.) G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. New Vork. 4^X7 in. 206 pages. $1.5a 
The note of joyj>ubates throughout all of these 
verses, uneven in execution as they are. Those 
of the imagination, pure and simple, are not 
more distingubhed by this qualit}', however, 
than are the author*s poems of nature, which she 
relegates to a secondary position in the volume. 
Whether she sines the song of the bluebird 
in Februar>' or of the yellowbird in August, 
her son^ is musical with the kind of music 
which nnds no temporary lodgment in the 
mind and heart The world is richer by the 
publication of a new and enlarged edition of 
this little book. 

Kennedy of Glenhaugh. By David Maclure. 
(Illustrated^ The Mershon Co., New York. 4»4x7V4 
In. 2J9pa8Ci^ 

The period embraced in this Scotch tale b 
that of the beeinning of the French Revolu- 
tion. The autnor*s st}'le is tersely rigorous ; 
his graphic description of the rush of die 
French, mob to Versailles reminds one of 
similar scenes in that best of French Revolu- 
tion romances, F^ix Gras*s ^Reds of the 
Midi." 

Klondike Suropede of 1897-08, The. By 
Tappan Adney. ^ (Ilhistrated.) Harper & Broa^ 
New York. SxKln. 471 paRes. $X 

Mr. Adnev Elites picturesquely and informa- 
tively of the Klondike life— of the journeys by 
rail or river to Dawson, of the kinds of gold- 
mining, especially of the methods of placer- 
mining, " panning,** •* rocking,** and ** sluicing,** 
of summer diggings and winter diegings, of Uie 
••clean-ups,** of the saloons and d^nce-halls of 
Ptwson, of the religious work and of the be- 



nevolent societies there. An interestingchap- 
ter b devoted to government in the Klondike, 
more partictdarly to mining laws and royalty 
taxes. 

Let There Be Light. By Davkl Lubin. G.P. 
Putnam*s Sons, New York. 5x7*^ In. S26 pages. 

Mr. Lubin has strung a long economic and 
theological discussion on a slender thread of 
narrative concerning a wealthy young couple 
who became interested in a workmgman*s 
club and finally identified themselves >rith it 
Their history then merges in that of the club. 
Tlib club discusses economic problems, and 
Uien devotes itself to theological questions as 
the key to the whole situation. So at length it 
arri\-es at the " new faith,** and dex-elops into 
a litde church, thebtic in creed and socialbtic 
in aim, as well as propagandbt in spirit— the 
nucleus of the •* Church Universal.** Mr. 
Lubin*s chief interest seems to be in exhibiting 
the inability of churches founded on the basb 
of traditional dogmas to regenerate the social 
order, and the need of the reoiganization of 
the Church on an ethico-social basis. The 
discussions of his club are reported with con- 
siderable prolixity, but not without interest to 
those who care to know what many earnest- 
minded wage-earners are thinking about the 
churches, as well as about the relations of 
capital and labor. In general, the book de- 
serves attention as a sociological study. 

Living by the Spirit. By Horatio W. Dresser. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 3^^x61/4 in. 1Q2 

pases. 75c 
This tiny volume is, as its author states, not a 
compilation from his larger books, but a fresh 
statement, giving a condensed exposition of hb 
theor\' of nfe — idealistic, optimistic, but also 

Sractical. It is St. Paul*s theory, also, with a 
ifference. St. Paul's endeavor to live by the 
Spirit derived inspiration and strength from 
his conscious fellowship with Jesus, as hb 
great Exemplar in the struggle. In Mr. Dres- 
ser's pages tne struggle b that of the soul alone 
and unsustained except by its own aspirations 
toward the all-indusive Life of the universe. 
Much as thb may effect for some, the general 
need of human nature in the shadowy, slippery 
wavs of life is for some warm and liring per- 
sonality to cling to, as its sympathizing part- 
ner, the Captain of its salvation. 

Lovers Alway. By F. B. Meyer, B.A. F. H. 
RcvcU Co., New York. 3»^x6>tfln. 116 paces. 7Sc 
Perhaps the jnost successful of the \-olurnes 
issued as wedding souvenirs b the one just 
publbhed, die work of die Rev. F. B. Meyer. 
Its scope may be comprehended from the titles 
of die chapters, " The Wedding Day,** ** The 
Honevmoon,** *• What die Wife Expects from 
Her Husband," " What die Husband Expecte 
from His Wife,** " Supposing,** "The Home,** 
•*The Dower of Children,** *' Common Inter- 
ests,** " Darby and Joan.** 

Making of Character, The. By John Mac- 
Cunn, M.An LLD. The Maanillaii to. New \ ork. 
5x7Hin. & pages. #125. 
Professor MacCunn's former work on die 
"Ediics of Citizenship** warranted ^Jg». "* 
pectations, which this work does not fall short 
of. It b worthy of the transcendent iropoi> 
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taiice of its subject, and may be commended to 
him who feels that he has a character to amend, 
as well as to those who are concerned with die 
making of character in themselves or others. 
Under four main heads, viz., ** Congenital En- 
dowment : lis Nature and Treatment,*' ** Edu- 
cati\'e Influences.** ** Sound Judgment,** •* Self- 
Development and Self-Control,*^the subject b 
comprehensively treated with a masterly grasp 
of principles and a finely balanced judgment 
of the >r«x and C4fMs to be considered in their 
application. The seed-thought which expands 
throughout the book appears in the remark, 
** There b more room in our day dian ever for 
insbtence on the worth and the possibilities of 
the individual souL** 

Man Adrift, A. By Bart Kennedy. Herbert 
S. Stone 9l Co., Chkaga 4*^x7*^ In. 342 pagOL 

This gives in direct and clear narrative a story 
of an English boy who ran away to sea and 
went throu^ many adventures and hardships 
as a sailor, m crassing the Rockv Mountainsr 
in adventure and exploration in tne far North- 
west, and among the Indians. 

Nature's Garden. By Neltje Blanchan. (II- 
lu!itniteiD Doubfeday, Page & Co^ New VoriL 
7* 4X10 in. 4IS pages. $X 
This \*olume b the first to bear the imprint 
of Messrs. Doubleday and Page, who have 
recendy associated themselves in this city for 
the general business of publbhing books, Mr. 
Doubleday having been formerly associated 
tv-ith Mr. McOure, and Mr. Page navii^ been 
the editor of the •• Adantic Monthly.** The in- 
itial volume of thb new house is an extremely 
creditable piece of book-making from every 
point of view. It is a large octavo, profusely 
illustrated in colors, the printing of whicn 
shows a high degree of skiU and taste. The 
book b more comprehensive than most of its 
predecessors in the same field, and is of a 
more immediate servke. The flowers are not 
only classified by color, but are reproduced in 
color, so that the novice can reacfily discover 
what flowers he holds in hb hand by reference 
to this book. The photographs in color, by 
Messrs. Troth and Dugmore, from the living 
flowers, are exceedingly efiFective. The work 
will receive fuller notice. 

Old Norse Stories. (Eclectic School Read- 
ings.) By Sarah Powers Bradish. The American 
BookCo.;NewYorIc. 4*4x7i/4in. 240 pages. 4Sc 

In thb volume the more significant and pop- 
ular of the stories from the Eddas are told in 
a familiar, colloquial manner, in order to adapt 
Ihem to the uses of schools ; the volume takes 
its place in the Eclectic School Reading series. 

Outlines of the History of Religion. By John 
K. Ingram, LL.D. The Macmillan Co., New Yoric 
4S4X/Hin. 162 pages. $i2S, 
Professor Ingram, the well-known political 
econombt now in later life, and desirous, as 
he says, of imparting to others the convictions 
in which he has found mental satbf action and 
moral guidance, sets forth the Positivist view 
that the religion of the future is the religion of 
humanit>- founded bv Auguste Comte. Posi- 
tivism seems to Professor Ingram to be on the 
increase; to us it seems on the decline. A 
system of thought whose universe consists of 



finite objects, moiktngm^re^ can never sadsfy 
the mind. 

Paradise Lost. Books L and II. Edited by 
\Villiaro L Crane. The MaaniUan Co. New York. 
4x5HiB. 12S pages. 2Sc 
The latest addition to Macmillan*s Pocket 
Endbh Oassics. containing the first two 
books of ^ Paradise Lost,** edited for higb- 
school use by Wflliam I. Crane, of Dayton^ 
Ohio, with an introduction whidi gives a 
sketdi of Milton, the cosmography of die 
universe as found m ^ Paradise Lost,** charts 
to illustrate the cosmography, and the usual 
questions and notes. 

Princess Sophia. By E. F. Benson. Harper 
& Bros., New YoriL 4%x7^in. 2S9pages. %V2^ 



urk^. 

a confirmed gambler, and in die end she stakes 
her kingdom in a game of roulette widi her 
son, who b disguisra, and whom she does not 
know. The book b decidedly inferior to Mr. 
Benson*s hbtorical stories of Greece, ** The 
Vintage" and "The Capsina." The last- 
named book seems to us to be the high-water 
mark of the literary achievement of the author 
of "Dodo." 

Questkxis of Conscience. By Antoinette Van 
Hoesen. The Geocge M. Kin Co., New York. 
5x7Hin. 499 pages. %\JS. 

Railroad Operations ; How to Know Them. By 
I. Shirley Eaton. The Railroad Gazette, New Yocfe. 
4a4x7V4b. 313 pages. %L 



A book by a railway statbdcian for railway 
statisticians — ^not a book which makes railway 
statistics luminous to the general student ot 
railway problems. 

Red Blood and Blue. By Harrison Robertson. 

Charles Scribner*s Sons. New York. 5x7% in. 3M 

pages. >|ja 
A well-written story of life in die New South, 
ending with incidents growing out of die war 
with Spain. The hero b a Southern boy who 
begins life not only with no advantages, but 
widi a load of debt and disgrace from hb 
father's ill deeds. He succeecb in becoming 
the man of action of hb town and sectioii, 
and not only builds up a fortune, but, what is 
better, builds up an independent and fine 
character. The book b deserving of decided 
commendation. 

Socialbm, Utopian and Scientific. By Fred- 
erick Engels. Translated by Edward Avdfaw, 
Charles If. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 3Hx5\ ^oTTS 
pages. 30c 
The most brilliant as well as the most com- 
pact statement of Marxian socialism. The 
author's wit b as keen as hb philosophy, and 
the volume possesses literary style as well as 
hbtorical learning. Here, howe\'er, the prabe 
of dib litde book must end. The ** Utopian ** 
or sentimental socialism which the author 
treats as a force feeble and outworn b tcxiay 
a power over the lives of an increasing num- 
ber of men in all ranks of society, whue die 
^scientific** socialism which the author ex- 
pects to solve all the problems of the future 
IS already an outworn creed instead of a livins 
faith in the minds of most of its professed 
votaries. The Marxian argument that **sur- 
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I>lu5 value** comes entirely from the exploita- 
tion of labor, and not from the service capital 
renders to societjr, is an insignificant factor in 
the spread of socialism, while the materialism 
of Marx and his reliance upon the selfishness 
of the propertyless to bring about the exploi- 
tation of the nch have proven utterly sterile. 
The very poor are everywhere the political 
supporters of the very rich, while the middle 
classes — the small propertv-owners and well- 
paid workmen — are everywhere the strongest 
supporters of the forward movement Quite 
apart from the advances of the working classes 
due to religious movements, at which Marx 
and Engels scoff, the advances due to the con- 
sciences of men with nothing to gain from a 
social revolution are incomparably greater 
than the advances due to the self-interest of 
those who suffer most from social inequalities. 

Spiritual Life, The. By George A Coe, Ph.D. 
Eaton & Mains, New York. 4%x7>/4 in. 279pages. 

Taming of the Shrew, The. By William 
Shakespeare. Introduction by Ada Rehan. Double- 
day, Page & Co., New York. 4^4x7 in. 14S pages. 

Task, The. (A Poem in Six Books.) By Will- 
iam Cowper. (Tlie Temple Classics.) Edited by 
Israel Gollancz. Tlw Macraillan Co^ New Vorlc. 
4x6 in. 207 pages. 50c. 

This new edition of "The Task" appears 
almost on the hundredth anniversary of Cow- 
per*s death. 

Their Silver Wedding Journey. By W. D. 
Howells. Hamr & Bros., New York. 4?4XP/4 in. 

This Story was issued during the holiday 
season, in two octavo volumes, with illustra- 
tions ; it is now brought out in a single volume, 
uniform with Mr. Howells's other stories. 

Total Eclipses of the Sun. By Mabel Loomis 
Todd. (New and Revised Edition.) Introduction 
by Da\id P. Todd, (illustrated.) Little,^rown & 
Ca, Boston. 4^/^x7 in. 273 pages. $L 
This is a new and revised edition of a well- 
known book which gives in convenient form all 
information requirea by beginners in a.stron- 
oroy and readers generally about the subject 
named. It has an introduction bv Professor 
Todd, of Amherst CoUege. 

Transgression. By S. S. Thorbum. R, F. 
Fenno&Co.,NewYork. 5x7Hin. 447 pages. f\JO. 
The "story part '•of Mr. Thorbum's book is 
not of much account, but his description of the 
manners and customs, politics and policies, in 
India is of great moment. Frontier life there 
is described so graphically that the actual 
scenes come before us almost as if we were 
eye-witnesses. 



Valley of the Great Shadow, The. By Anme 
£. Holdsvorth (.Mrs. Lee-Hamikon). Herbert S. 
Stone & Co., Chicago. 4%x7Hin. 2SS pages. SL2S. 
Those who have spent any time at Davos can 
hardly be unresponsive to the appeal of diis 
book. They will have learned to know, not 
only that particular part of the Landwasser 
Valley, but abo that particular human nature 
whicli now distingubhes the Davos region. 
They will read and re-read with satisfaction 
diese exquisite descriptions of the high Alps 
and these just transcriptions of the lue lived 
there. The author writes apparendy with 
both spontaneity and restraint The style is 
often terse and epigrammatic, as befits her 
severely solemn scenes. Her characters stand 
out well from a mountain background : Aey 
are those found not only at Davos, but in 
every such invalids* haven — ^at Leysin, at 
Manitou, and in the Adirondacks. Mrs. Lee- 
HamQton*s is more than a merely clever book. 
It has an earnest, quickening, inspiring tone. 

Waters of Edera, The. By Ouida. R. F. 
Fenno&Co.,NewYorIc 5x7% in. 126 pages. $LSOl 
Taken as a whole, this does not furnish as 
many examples of Ouida*s proverbial excesses 
in language and flamboyance of expression as 
her earlv books. There are, however, not a 
few deplorable literary faults in the writing of 
the story, and an occasional excessive and 
offensive epithet The subject of the book is 
the oppression of the modem Italian peasant 
by capitalists, politicians, and landholders. It 
is imi>ossible not to feel indignation at the 
conditions of life for the lower classes in Italy 
as Ouida depicts them — we believe in general 
truthfully and strongly. 

Works of Shakespeare, The. (The Larger 
Tempk Shakespeare.) Edited by Israel Gollancz. 
Vol I\. Titus .Andronicus; Romeo and Juliet: 
Timon of .Athens ; Julius Caesar. Vol. X. Macbeth : 
Hamlet: King Lear, (illustrated.) TheMaonillan 
COn New Vork. SxT^U »«». 

Young People's Societies. By Leonard WooV 
sey Bacon and Charles Addison Northrop. Lentil- 
hon & Co., New York. 4x6H in. 2S5 pages. 50c 
Such a book as this has been often inouired 
for. It is a comprehensive account of all the 
young folks* or|^izations affiliated with vari- 
ous churches, mdudinjg: also their statistics 
official information, and lists of books used by 
them. Some desirable good counsel and 
friendly criticism accompany the sketch. This 
criticism might have been carried even further, 
for instance, in respect of the hymn-book used 
by the Christian Endeavor Society, which wc 
regard as singularly deficient in songs of Chris- 
tian service, though exuberant in devotional 
lyrics. 
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Notes and Queries 



// is seldom possible to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. Those Vfko 
find expected answers late in coming will^ we hope^ bear in mind the impediments arising 
from the constant pressure of many subjects upon our limited space. Communications should 
always bear the writer's name and address. 

Will vou give your view upon the source of 
information which th« ^Titers of the Bible, especuiUy 
the evangelists, pov<ssed concerning incidents of a 
strictly private nature? The templalion of Christ in 
the wilderness— who told them ot this encounter with 
Satan, and the language of each ? Whether it wx*re a 
mental conception on his part, or an actual occur- 
rence, there is the vime ditfi cutty. The scene in Cleth- 
semane abo. The disciple* heard nothinj;, for they 
were ask-ep. How did iKc e\.insclists know in what 



words(" saving the same words '*) his agonized plea 
was on erec twice or thrice ? Moreover, how shall we 
reconcile the difference* in the accounts— the bloody 
sweat and the coniforltng angel, so important to the 
climax and the instruct ivene^s of the scene, omittrd 
by two? Is It to be supposed that Jesus himself 
divulned those hallowtd secrets to his disciples, or 
did the Kolv Spirit reveal them, diet at mg for record 
the phra«ics from which teachers, through all the ages, 
ha%'e drawn so many lessons? Please state whether 
there is any critical v\ork which di^usscs the general 
subject, as it bears uixin a brjre number of instances 
scaitf red through tlie bi»oks of the liible, 

H.B.E. 
It has been calculated that the things recorded in the 
Gospels belong to only aboot thirty-live days oi Jesds* 
life. Mark iv., 34, gives a glimpse of the fact that there 
was much private intercourse outside of the record. To 
this we must attribute the story of the Temptation. At 
to Gethsemane, Mark*s account ^lows that the disdples 
could have overheard his prayer, as recorded, before fall- 
ing a)»Ieep. In Luke*s account, verses 43 and 44, about the 
wxzx asd the angel, are probably interpolated. See the 
mcr^n of the Revised Version. We can refer you to 
notidng that gives further light on the subject, unless jxm 
mention specific cases. Your post-office address should 
accompany your name. 

Will you kindly fdve me a list of books for an 
extended study of the history and literaturt of Scot- 
land, also the names of novels whose scenes are laid 
in ScotUnd? £. H. B. 

A complete list of books about Scotland would include 
scores of titles ; we give a few only : J. H. Burton^s ** His- 
tory of Scotland to 1688 ^ W. Robertson's ** History of 
ScotUnd during the Reigns of Queen Mary and James 
Vl.;** M. Laing»s'*History of Scotland" (1603-1755); W. 
Wrights ** History of Scotland;" Robert Chambers*^ 
** History of the Rebellions in Scotland ;" Robert Cham- 
bers's ^'Domestic Annabof Scotland ;** Agnes Strickland*^ 
** Lives of the Queens of Scotland;" Walter Scott*s 
" Tales of a Grandfather f Dr. Samuel Johnson's -Trav- 
els in the Hebrides;" E. B. Ramsay's ** Reminiscences 
of Scottish Life;" Mrs. Kate Douglas W'iggin's *« Penel- 
ope's Progress." There are literally hundreds of novels 
dealing with Scottish lile and history. John Gah, Sir 
Walter Scott, James Grant, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
James M. Barrie, Dr. Watson (Ian Maclaren), S. R. 
Crockett, William Black, George Macdonald, Mrs. Amelia 
E. Barr, and Mrs. Oliphant are among the most famous 
novelists who have written on these subjects. 

I. What is the practical import of our Lord's 
third temptation, that on the Mount? Could you 
illustrate in modem form its gbt and essence? 2. 
Does the moon have any real and positive influence 
upon the weather and the seasons? Ought one to 
pay any attention in the planting of seed, for in- 
stance, to the, phases of the moon ? Beyond aflecting 
the tides of the ocean, does the nKwn have any influ- 
ence on the earth? 1 Will you mention a few of 
the best writers on the character of Moses, and put 
them in the order of their valuer 4. Who was the 
ypunff woman referred to in Tennyson's *• Lock«)ey 
HaU^as**Amy"? . J. S. B. 

1 Jesus' aim being to draw all men to himsetf (John 
««i.. 33), his third temptation consisted in the alternative 



presented by the unselfish divine and the selfish satanIc 
way of doing it. The Satan in the case is personified 
sel^hness, whose prospective gains Jesus rejects for the 
career of self-sacrifice that draws men by loving and 
benefiting them. This temptation b often re«nacled ia 
the choice of a career ; abo whenever one U tempted by 
a workUy policy that conflicts with Christian principle. 
Illustrations may abo be found in the history of nsligloas 
persecution and ostracbm, both in its barbarous and 
polite forms^ 2. Scientific men all agree that the mooa 
has no such influence. Besides the tides, its only InJInenoe 
b an infinitesimal retardation of the diurnal revohitioa 
of the earth. 1 Rawttnson's '^ Moses, Hb Life and 
Times" (Randolph, New York, f I). G. M. Campbell's 
** Across the Desert" (Presbyterian Board of Pnbllc»- 
tkm, Philadelphia, SlSOix W. M. Taykx^s ** Moses tbe 
Lawgiver" (Harpers, $L50); Hamilton«ft "Moses the 
Man of God"-kctures (Nbbet, London, 5s.); F. B. 
Mey^s ** .Moses the Man of God" (Revell, >I). 4. 
Tenn)-son never admitted that any individual was de- 
scribed under that name. See the references to the poem 
in hb memoir by hb too. 

Please explain Tames v., 14, 15. Does it refer 
only to the work of the Apostles in healing disease*, 
or b it appUcabb to us? If one part ol the Bible 
applies to us, why should not mtif And if that pas- 
sage in James applies to us. why do not sick people 
atail themselves oi such simple means of restoration r 

S. W. E. 
It means just what it sars> OU was recognlied as a 
means of healing (see Luke x., 34). Modem medkal 
practice employs it in certain cases. The direction off 
the Apostb was to employ the medical remedy then ap- 
proved in conjunction with the prayer of faith. As oar 
knowledge of approved remedies enlarges, hb direction 
includes more for us than for peopb of hb time. What 
he say» of the prayer of faith b Ukewise applicabb now, 
yet with obvious limits, sinc» death sooner or later b 
ineviuble. The applicabUity of varloas parts of ths 
Bible to us manifestly depends on the fact that drcmn- 
sUnoes are not the same is all points as andently; bat 
Bible precepts are always in view of thedrcnmstaacet of 
the time. 

1. Is a Roman Catholic eligible for the office 
of President of the United States ? If not, why not i 
Z Is the residence of a foreign consul in thb tounti y 
foreign territory, or is it U nited Sutes territory ? For 



instance, if a British subject committed a crimiL 
could he take refuge in the English consulate and 
escane arrest? 3. n a chiki b boni in a consulate 



in the United States, b that child a dHaen of thb 
country, or of the country wiiich the parents repre- 
sent? ' *^G.M.D. 
I. ThMe b no constitutional disquaHficatlon for any 
Federal office on the ground of religion. 2. Foreign 
consuls, with their residences, are subject to the tii- 
bunab of the country, the same as any other resident 
foreigner. The case of a foreign Minister b differeal. 
He, hb diplomatic corps, and hb household aie exempt 
from the kxal jurisdiction, dvU and criminal; §o abo 
his house and personal property. 3L The dvil status of 
the child is the same as that of tbe pareoL 

Can you give me the titles of any books that 

would be helpful in making character studies of nee 

of the Bibb, espedaUywith a vbw to homiletkal 

use? Bb 

For the historical ontBne see Kent's ** Hbtory of ti» 

Hebrew " and ** of the Jewish People." For a lealslfc; 

picturesque treatment of the historical penosagse wm 

Stanley's*^ Hbtory of the Jewish Church" (Scribnan». 

For relation to the historical eavlionmeat tee Boddi^ 
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«* Keliskm of Israel to the Exile " and Cheyne's *« Jewish 
KeUKious Life After the Exile" (Putiuuns). For homi- 
letical applications Dr. W. M. Taylor's books on Joseph, 
Moses, David, etc (Harpers), may be cor.salted. See 
also the Men of the Bible Series CKandolph). 

This is my creed, evolved from years of prayer^ 
fulthoiisht and association with various churches: 
I knovr there is something within me that continu- 
ally reaches out toward that which is better, truer, 
holWr than myself. I believe that this ideal toward 
which I crope is absolute perfection, represented by 
the God oi the Universe, who is made manifest 
through his world, his word^ and his Son. I know 
that this beUef ennobles my hfe and makes it useful 
to others, and full of content What more is neces- 
sary? C. M. M. 
Everything essential is involved in the foregoing, accord- 
ing to Jesus' sa>ing in John xvii., X All else that is 
necessary is the translation of such a creed into conduct 
in all sodal relations, and culture of the inner life. 

How do you explain the first and second resur- 
rection, spoken of in Revelation xx.,4-(»,and also 
refenvd to by St. Paul ? L. C. 

We have no explanation beyond that which the passage 
itself gives, that the martyrs' resurrection was prior to the 
general resurrection of the rest of the dead. The whole 
conception is derived from Judaism, whereas Jesus 
teaches that the resurrection Is simply the rising of each 
spirit from the dying body into the life of the workl to 
come. The resurrection which St. Paul speaks of his 
endeavoring to *' attain ^ (Philippians ih., 11), as distinct 
from that which he anticipates for all (Acts xxiv., 15), 



must be understood as a state of blessed existence, as 
distinguished from mere existence. 

A young man contemplating the study of law 
has a fair academic education, is well equipped to 
enter college, but unable for want of means to do so. 
He has been very successful in home or solitary study, 
and wishes to take up the subject of logic in that way. 
What book or books would you recommend him to 
purchase for that purpose? B. 

Knowlson^s " Art of Thinking" (F. Wame & Co, New 
York, 51); BucVs "* Argumentative Writing" and fiuck 
& Woodbridgts " Expository Writing" (H. Holt & Co., 
New York, f\ each); Lee's ** Principles of Public Speak- 
ing" (Putnams, New York, >1J5). 

" Earth's crammed with heaven. 
And every conunon bush afire with God," 
b from Mrs. Browning's ** Aurora Leigh," Book VIL, 
page 265 of Crowell's edition. E. F. 

Many others send the information. 

Can any one tell me who wrote "The man 
whom God sends never travels alone " ? 

M.CW. 

We would inform those who frequendy inquire 
of us for such books that an exceUent Catechism, adapted 
for boys and girls of tliirteen to sixteen, has just been 
prepared by the Rev. Doremus Scudder, entitled ** Our 
Children for Christ, a Series of Catechetical Lessons on 
the Religion ot Our Lord Jesus Christ" This, and the 
one by Dr. W.J. Mutch, of New Haven, issued a few 
mouths ngo. are the best books of the kind obtainable. 
(The Revcll Company, New York. 10 centsj 
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Biblical Introduction (Bennett and Adeney) 180 

Birds. Our Native (I^inge) 87 

Blackboard in Sunday-School, The ( Bailey) 973 

Boers. Story of the (Van Dor Hoogt) 881 

Books 1 he Choice of ( Richardson) 324 

Booth, Edwin : Plays (Winter} 87 

Boston. Historic Mansionsand Highways Around 

(Draice).. 130 

Bradlord, Governor William (Shepard) 924 

British Empire, Expansion of the (Woodward)... 394 

Briton and Boer (Bryce, Hon. James, and Others) 87 

Brook Farm (Swift) T 415 

Brownson, Orestes A. (BrowTison) 87 

Buchanan, George (Wallace) 639 

Bushido: The Soul of Japan (Nitob^) 415 

Cape Town to Ladvsmith, From (Steevens) 741 

Character, The Making ot (MacCunn)... 974 

Charlemagne (Da\is) 838 

Chase, Salmon Portland (Hart). -......., 87 

Christ Came Again (Urmv) 740 

Christ, The Crow-n of (Hutton) 973 

Christ in Creation and Ethical Monism (Strong) 129 

Christ, The Ascent Thr:-ugh (Griffith- J ones) 837 

Church in Great Britain, Short History of the 

(Hutton) 688 

City for the People, The (Parsons) 8^ 

Clark University. Decennial Celebration of 921 

Constitutional History of the V. S. (Landon) 923 

Courtot. Baroness, Memoirs ol 880 

Criminal, The (Drahms) 685 

Crivelli, Carlo (Rushforth) 638 

Dan a, J a mes Dwight, Life of (G llman) 461 

Dogma, History ot (Hamack) 48S 

Domestic Science, Handbook of (Wilson) 416 

Drama of Yesterday and To-Day. The (Scott)... 87 

Diuturnal Theory of the Earth, The (Andrews) . . 180 

Divine Pedigree of Man, The (Hudson) 180 

Economics of Distribution. The (Hobson) 924 

Education. Logical Bases of ( Welton) 464 

Enclish Church, TheOlunt) 365 

English Poor Law, History of the (Mackay) 416 

Enclishwoman's Year Book and Directory (Janes) 366 

Epileptics. Care and Treatment of (LetcJiworth) . 415 

Este, Beatrice d' (Ady) 231 

Ethics. Introduction to (Thilly) 973 

Ethics, Problems in (Kedney) ...•• 486 

Faith and Sight OtlerrilB 879 

Faith, An Essay Towara (Robbins) .•«., 921 

Family Worship, A Book of (Nicoll) 685 

Farmstead, The (Roberts) 741 

Femmesd'Am^rique (Th. Bent son) 463 

Fiction : 

.Autobiography of a Quack. The (MitchelQ 837 

Hendin^i of the Bough, The (Moore) 923 

Boys and Men (H oFbrook) /Th , .. .^.^^I. 07 

By the .Marshes of MmpifeRi^fe^rUhOOSlt ^ 

C ^imbric M a&k. The CCHkmben) Ct .. 596 
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Cardinars Musketeer. The (Taylor) 740 

Danvis Pioneer (Kobmson) 685 

Deacon Bradbury (Dix), K38 

Debts of Honor (J6kai) 838 

Desperate Character, A (Turgcnev) 2Ji 

Enoch Willoughby (Wickersham) 838 

Golden Horseshoe, The (Bonsai) 366 

Grizzly. Bioeniphy of a (Se ton-Thompson) 972 

Harper Life. The (GodJrey) 924 

Historical Tales from Shakespeare (Quiller- 

Couch) 464 

Iroka : Talcs of Japan (Kinnosuk^) 640 

KelaBai (Johnston) 838 

Kennedy of Glenhaugh (Maclure) '. 974 

Knights in Fustian (Brown)..... 955 

Knights of the Cross, The (Sienkiewicz) .... 181, 232 

Let There Be Light (Lubin) 974 

Little Giddinff, The Storv Books of (Ferrar) ... 232 

Loom of Destiny, The (StrinRer) 88 

Love of Parson Lord (Wilkins) 596 

Man of His Age, A (Drummond) 925 

Man's Woman, A (Xorris) 486 

Mary Paget (Smith) 417 

Men with the Bark On (Remington) 925 

Minx, The (Caffyn) .;..... 596 

Nathan Hale (Filch) 367 

Princess Sophia (fienson).. 975 

Queen's Garden, The (Davis) i......... 926 

Rational Marriage, A (Marryat) 325 

Rebel. The (Watson).. 881 

Red Blood and Blue (Robertson) 975 

Rhymer, The (McAulay) 881 

Ritualism Abandoned (Ireton) 130 

Seekers, The (Waterloo). 597 

.Sla\-e, The (Hichens) 839 

Smith College Stories (Daskam) 840 

Stephen the Black (Pemberton) 464 

Stories and Verse ofAVilliams 926 

Sun, The Other Side of the (Sharp) 88 

Waters of Edera, The (Ouida) 976 

W'oman and Artist (Max O'Rell) 926 

Flame, Electricity, and the Camera (lies) 973 

Forests and Forestry. North American (Bruncken). 417 

Forty Years in tlie Church of Christ (Chiniquv) . . 232 

France Since 1814 (De Coiibertin) V... 924 

Free-Trade Movement (Armitage-Smith) 485 

French Revolutionist, The Real (Jephson) 232 

Gardens. Ancient and Modem (Sieveking) 365 

Geography, International (Mill) 686 

Gospels, The Four (f.uckock) 688 

Grammar, Rational (Powell) 641 

Gray, Thomas, Letters of (Hideout) 641 

Harbaugh, Rev. Henry, Life of (Harbaugh) 686 

Hawaii and its People (Twombly) 88 

Heart ot Man (\Voodberry) 875 

Heredity and Humin Progress (McKim) . 416 

Hoge, Moses D. (Hoge) 232 

Holy Fields, Gleanings in (Macmillan) 366 

Horticulture, Cyclopedia of .American (Bailev) ... 596 

How Much is Left of the Old Doctrine (tiladden) 179 

How Women May Earn a Living (Candee) 366 

Humanism, The New (Griggs)...*, 181 

Ice Age^ The (Taber) 925 

India, Education in (Chamberlain) 232 

Indian Story and Song (Fletcher) 596 

Irrigation and Drainage (King) 324 

Israel's Messianic H oi^e (Goodspeed) 925 

Israel, The Divine Discipline of (Gray) Vd 

Jewish People, A History of the (Riggs) 741 

ohnson, Ageof (Seccombe) 365 

owett Lectures for I i?J^9) (Charles) 367 

temper, Rt. Rev. Jackson (White) 181 

Kingsley, Charles (Stubbs) 485 

Klondike Stampede, The (Adney) 974 

Knox, Henry (Brooks) 3(56 

Langu;iges. rractica 1 Study of (Sweet) 641 

Lincoln, Abraham, Life of (Tarbell) 413 

Literary Index, Annual (Flctclier and Bowker) . . . 972 

Literature, History of English (Halleck) 973 

Literature, Makers of (Woodbcrry)... 875 

Living by the Spirit (Dresser) 974 

Man anci His Ancestor (Morris) , 686 

Man of Galilee, The (Gunsaului) 486 

Milman, Henry Hart (Milman) 684 

Miracles (Dodd) 130 

Missionary Annals of the i9th Century (Ixonard) 231 
Monetary Standards, Effects of Recent Changes 

In ujx>n the Distribution of Wealth (Kinder) ... 485 

Mood)- Dwight L., Life and Work of KX) 

Moral Philosophy, Institutes of (Teflt) 686 

Municipal Government (CoWrJ^ 687 

Nationality In the United States, Growth of 

(Ba*coinJ.... y 325 
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Nature's Garden (Blanchan) ^74 

Nature's Miracles (Gray) 417 

New Testament Criticism, Problem in (Jacobus). 5W 

New Testament, Rise of the (Muziey) 687 

Nichol, Elizabeth Pease (Stoddurt).. 233 

Nicaragua Canal, The (Simmons) 889 

Gccom, Samson, and the Christian Indians (Love) 612 

Opport u nit y and Other .•\ ddresses (Spalding) 742 

Oxford Le.ideis, Five Great (Donaldson) 639 

Paine, Thomas /Sedgwick) 487 

Paul, .Messages of (Stevens) 742 

Perry Pictures Ixsson System (Murphy) 810 

Poetry : 

Ballads of the War (Rawnsley) 923 

Folk-Songs trom the Spanish (Huntington) .... 416 

Garland of Sonnets, A (Belts) 639 

Gre>-stone and Porphyry (Peck) 879 

House of a Hundred Lights, Tht (Torrence)..; 610 

ioy (Dandridge) 974 

.uteand Lays (Welles)....^ 367 

Sennets in Switzerland and Italy (Rawnsley) .. 88 

ToiUneof Ft-Hx (Van Dyke) 881 

Wild Eden (Woodbcrry) 875 

Politics, First Principles in (Lilly) , 324 

Practical Agitation fChapman) 742 

Preacher's Life, A (Parker) 127 

Privateers. American (Maclay) |29 

Psalms, Christian Use of the (Cheyne) 415 

Puritan Preaching in England (Brown) 464 

Railway Control by Commissions (Hendrick).... 839 

Reed, Mary (Jackson) 181 

Reincarnation or 1 mniortality (Gestcfeld) 418 

Religion of To- Morrow- The (Crane) 233 

Religion, Outlines of History of (Ingram) 975 

Rehgious Life, Personal (Huntington) 839 

Religious Movements in England, Social Meaning 

of (Ham * 464 

Rembrandt (Hurll). 418 

Renaissance and Modem Art (Goodyear) 641 

Rhone, In the Valley of the (Wood) 366 

Romances of Roguerv (Chandler) 593 

Romantic Triumph, The (Omorid) 594 

Rome, Ancient. Destruction of (Lanciani) 325 

Ruskin, lohn (Speilmann) 640 

Sailing .\lone Around the World (Slocum) 839 

St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans (Gore)... 839 

Schools, .\merican Public (Swett) 972 

Scouts, Last of the Great (Wetmore) 640 

Sclden, John, and H is Table-Talk (Waters) 879 

Shakespeare: The Man (Goldwin Smith) 487 

Sill, Edward Rowland, The Prose of 926 

Sinners of the Bible, The Great (Banks) 88 

Socialism, History of (Kirkup) 639 

Socialism, Utopian and Scientific (Engels) 975 

Soul of Man, llie (Carus) 881 

South Africa, Side-Lights on (Roy Devereux) .... 131 

.^'outh Africa, The War in (Hobson) 840 

Sovereign Ladies of Europe, The (Bothmer) 642 

Spain, Modern (Hume)... 838 

Spanish-American War of IS^ History of (Tether- 

mgton) 640 

Spanish Literature in the England of the Tudori 

(Underbill) 593 

Sport and Travel, Notes on (Kingsleyj 597 

Statistics and Economics (.Mayo->mith) 368 

Sunday-School, An Ethical (Sheldon) 365 

Taxation. Theory and Practice of (Wells) 743 

Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill, and Other Literary Esti- 

mates (Harrison).. 595 

Ten Years* War. A (Riis) 487 

Thackeray, W. M- Unidentilied Contributions to ^ ^ 

"Punch" .'-6 

Theism (Iverach) -9 

Theocritus, The Sicilian Idyls of (Miller) jO 

Thring. Ed%v-ard (Parkin) 973 

Trans\-aal from Within, The (FitzPatrick) 418 

Transvaal Outlook, The (Stickney) 6» 

Tropical Colonization (Ireland) 126 

Trusts or Competition ? (Nettleton) §9 

United Kingdom, The (Smith) 229 

Universaltsm the Prevailing Doctrine (Hanson).. 234 

Valley of the Great Shadow The (Holdsworth) .. ^ 

Voices of Freedom (Dresseri 369 

Washington. Letters to (Hamilton) 131 

West, Sir Algernon, Recollections of 325 

Whales. A Book of (lieddard) ^ 

Wheat Problem, The (Crookes) gj 

Who's Who? 1900 Jg 

World and the Individual, The (Royce) 234 

World's Orators of Ancient Greece, The (Lee).. . . Ig 

Vandze Valley and Beyond (Bishop) ^ 

Vork^hire, Hiehw;i)>» and Byways of (Norm*ay)... gj 

Young People's Societict (Bacym and Northrop).. Wo 



A Sample Package 

OF Wlieatena 



with some new recipes by the Principal of 
the Boston Cooking School 
will be sent 

on receipt of 
4c. in stamps. 








Sold by all Grocers 



FREE 



HEALTH FOOD COMPANY, 

61 Fifth Avenue, New York City 



Aminntom « mtwxLn 

BITKIft-BAUlCAR 

Pitto^iiifh. 
SATn-CmAKBEXI 

Pittstorgk. 
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BtOOKLml 



NtvTMk. 
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JOSH T. LlWn * BftM 00 

PhiladclpUft. 
KOBLBV 
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ALF the trouble people have with 
paint nowadays, is because they 
hurry the painter. If you want the 
old-fashioned kind of painting — the kind 
that lasts — employ a competent 
painter and see that he uses 
Pure "old Dutch process" White 
Lead [these in margin are gen- 
uine brands! and allow time i 
enough between coats for thejj' 
paint to dry. 

V"Qff'|F For colors nao National Load Coaipaoy*t Par* Whlt« 
■ lillll ^*^ Tinting Colors. An/ shsds desired is rcsdily 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and ahow* 
ing aamplea of Colors, alao pamphlet entitled ** Uncle 8am*a B» po« 
rience With Painta'* forwarded upon appUcsUoo. 

National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
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Iteject Alimi Bakinf Powder*— They Beftroy Eeilt & 
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I W Rely ut)on 
'^ ) Platrs Chlorides, 

the true disinfectant 
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Pour a little Phtt*s Chlorides frequently into the traps of 
the vrater closets, «^^ txisins, sinks, etc and all foul gases 
vrill be neutralized and disease-breeding matter destroj^ed. 

Platt*s Chlorides is an odorless, colorless liquid di^nfectant ; 
pow-erful, safe, and economical ; sold In quart bottles only, by 
druggists, high-class grocers and housefumishtng dealers. 
Prepared only by Henry B. Platt, Piatt Street, New Yorls. 





On Hams, Bacon 
and Lard 

Is a Guarantee of Purity 

Swift's Premium Hams and Bacon have 
the high qua1it}% the fine taste and flavor 
that makes them different from other hams. 
Selected and prepared with the greatest 
possible care. Swift*s Silver Leaf Lard is 
America's standard lard. At best dealers 



Swift and Company 



St. Louis I 



Kansas City 
Si. Jo«cph 



Onahr. 
Sl Paul 



In addition to the regular st}'les of Grands 
and Uprights in the choicest woods, we 
are displaying some special designs in 
LOUIS XIV., RENAISSANCE, and 
COLONIAL cases, and will give esti- 
mates on other designs conforming to 
any architectural requirements. 
' J« 
Inspection Invited Correspondence SoUcltc 

Old instruments taken in exchange 

J« 

VAREROOMS: 
Fffth Avcnoc and 16th Street, New Yorl 
268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
181 Tremont Street, Bosto^^^ 
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